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PEEFACE 


As  something  like  5,000  species  of  birds— about  half  the 
number  known  to  exist  in  the  habitable  globe — are  to  be 
found  in  the  dominions  of  our  Queen,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  briefest  description  of  them  could  not  be  included 
within  the  compass  of  a  small  volume  like  the  present  one, 
as  its  size  is  necessarily  restricted  by  the  limits  imposed 
upon  each  book  in  the  series  of  "  The  Imperial  Library." 
Nevertheless,  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  "  glance  "  at  a  big 
subject  will  prove  interesting  and  valuable  to  many  people. 
The  number  of  persons  interested  in  birds  is  unquestion- 
ably enormous ;  but  the  proportion  is  probably  much 
smaller  of  those  who  require  an  exhaustive  treatise  carried 
out  with  cosmopolitan  comprehensiveness ;  and,  in  any 
case,  the  expense  of  such  a  work  would  be  a  bar  to  a  wide 
sale. 

Later  on,  if  this  epitome  should  secure  popular  favour,  it 
will  be  easy  to  supply  the  demand  for  more. 

With  regard  to  the  illustrations  in  this  volume,  it  should 
be  noted  that  no  attempt,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  been 
made  to  furnish  them  to  exact  scale — the  great  object  being 
to  give  the  best  available  drawings  ;  but  in  the  letterpress 
descriptions  the  size  of  each  bird  has  been  carefully  given, 
and  the  Index  at  the  end  of  the  volume  will  enable  the 
reader  to  immediately  find  what  he  may  be  looking  for, 
and  probably  all  familiar,  and  many  unfamiliar,  names  will 
be  found,  modest  though  the  proportions  of  the  book  are. 

Belvedere,  Kent, 
Jannary,  1898. 
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BIRDS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


PART   I. 

BRITISH   BIRDS. 

The  British  Empire !  What  a  world  of  thought  that 
apparently  simple  expression  is  capable  of  evoking  from 
the  "  vasty  deep  "  of  the  human  imagination.  An  Empire 
well-nigh  co-extensive  with  the  globe  on  which  it  is 
situated,  and  on  which,  if  the  use  of  a  hackneyed  expres- 
sion may  be  permitted  in  such  a  connection,  the  sun  never 
sets ;  an  Empire  immensely  vaster  than  either  Alexander 
orCfesar  dreamt  of  in  the  wildest  flights  of  their  in.satiable 
ambition ;  an  Empire  containing  every  variety  of  the 
human  race,  every  species  of  animal,  almost,  that  is  known 
to  exist,  every  reptile,  fish,  and  bird  to  be  met  with  in  the 
universe. 

•  Yes,  every  bird,  or  feathered  fowl,  from  the  gorgeous 
inhabitants  of  the  tropical  forests  of  remote  New  Guinea, 
so  resplendent  in  the  exuberant  glories  of  many-tinted  and 
strangely  developed  plumes  as  to  have  been  styled  the 
birds  of  paradise,  down  to  the  humble  sparrow  of  our  own 
house-tops  ;  from  the  stately  ostrich  of  Southern  Africa  to 
the  tiny  golden-cvested  wren  of  our  verdant  English  woods, 
or  the  minute  humming-bird  of  the  north-western  slopes 
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of  British  Columbia,  as  well  as  almost  every  conceivable 
intermediate  form  and  kind. 

To  review  minutely,  within  the  limits  at  the  writer's 
disposal,  all  these  marvels  of  creation  is  manifestly  im- 
possible ;  to  make  a  selection  from  them  for  the  same 
purpose  would  be  invidious ;  but  we  can  include  them  in  a 
passing  glance,  in  groups,  as  a  migratory  bird  takes  in  a 
glimpse  of  the  varied  scenes  through  which  it  passes  in  its 
instinct-ffuided  flight  over  vast  tracts  of  land  and  sea.  But 
where  begin  ? 

In  the  dear  old  mother  country,  of  course,  that  small 
body  so  pregnant  with  life  that  its  arms  can  stretch  out 
with  irresistible  power  to  the  furthest  extremities  of  the 
earth's  surface,  for  we  include  in  our  avi-fauna  some  of  the 
most  delightful  warblers  in  the  world,  and  at  their  head, 
according  to  the  sj^stem  of  classification  in  vogue  at  the 
London  Zoological  Gardens,  stand 


THE  THRUSHES. 


Family —  Tnrdida;. 
Genus — 1.   Turdus. 


2.  Dahlias. 
o.  Sylvia. 


T.  unisicus. 
T.  pilaris. 
T.  iliacus. 
T.  viscivorus. 
T.  merula. 
T.   torqiiatus. 
D.  luscinia. 
S.  cinerea. 
S.  curnica. 

S.  atricapilla. 


Song  Thrush. 
Fieldfare. 
Redwing. 
^Jisscl  Thrush. 
Blackbird. 
Ring-Ouzel, 
Nightingale. 
Whitethroat. 
Lesser    White- 
throat. 
Blackcap. 
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4.  Phylloscopiis. 


P.  sibilatrix. 
P.  trochihis. 
P.  loqiiax. 
P.  rufa. 


5.  Acrocephahis.  A.  streperus. 

6.  Accentor.  A.  inodnlaris. 

7.  Saxicola,  S.  (enantlic. 

8.  Pratincola.      P.  riibetra. 

9.  Rtiticella.        R.  phceniciinis. 
10.  Erithaciis.       E.  rubeciila. 


Wood-Warbler. 

Willow-Warbler. 

Chiffchaff. 

Rufoas  ChifF- 
chaff  or  Dart- 
ford  Warbler. 

Reed-Warbler. 

Hedge-Sparrow. 

Wheatear. 

Whinchat. 

Redstart. 

Redbreast. 


Song  Thrush. — Upper  parts  olive  brown,  greyer  in  the 
female  ;  throat  white,  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  a  black 
line  on  each  side;  sides  of  neck  and  breast  pale  reddish 
white,  with  dark  brown  spots  in  shape  like  a  heart 
reversed  ;  belly  white,  with  oval  spots.  Length,  8^  inches  ; 
wings  open,  13  ;  tail,  3^.     Resident. 

Fieldfare. — ^^Migratory,  arriving  in  winter  from  the 
north.  Upper  parts  ashen  grey,  with  some  blackish  spots 
on  top  of  head ;  eyebrows  white  ;  throat  and  upper  breast 
rusty  yellow,  with  black,  heart-shaped  spots  ;  remaining 
under  parts  white,  with  black,  heart-shaped  spots  on  sides, 
more  elongated  towards  vent  and  under  tail  coverts. 
Length,  10|  inches ;  wings  open,  17  ;  tail,  -1. 

Redwing. — ]\Iigratory,  winter  visitor  from  the  north. 
Upper  parts  brown  ;  eyebrows  white  ;  throat,  neck,  and 
breast  white,  with  dart-shaped  blackish  spots  ;  sides  and 
under  wing  coverts  reddish  fawn  ;  belly,  vent,  and  under 
surface  of  tail,  pale  grey.  Length,  8  inches  ;  wings  open, 
from  tip  to  tip,  13| ;  tail,  3^. 

Missel  Thrush. — Upper  parts  brownish  grey,  lighter  on 
rump ;   throat  and   breast  white,  with  dart-shaped  spots 
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pointing  upwards ;  legs  and  feet  yellow  ;  bill  dusk}' 
yellow.  Length,  Hi  inches;  tail,  4;  open  wings,  19. 
Female  a  little  less,  and  lighter  in  colour.      Resident. 

Blackbird. — General  colour  of  male  jet  black  ;  bill  and 
circle  round  eyes  orange.  Female  brownish  black,  spotted 
more  or  less  indistinctly  on  breast ;  her  bill  isgrej-ish  horn- 
colour.  Length,  9 J  inches  ;  wings,  from  tip  to  tip,  15  ; 
tail,  4.     Resident. 

Ring-Ouzel. — A  summer  visitor  from  the  soutli. 
General  colour  black,  each  feather  bearing  an  edging  of 

a  ligh  t  e  r 
^^-<-~  shade;  a 
broad  shield - 
like  "  ring  " 
marks  the 
meeting  of 
the  neck  and 
breast;  bill 
pale  3^ellow ; 
legs  and  feet 
lead  grey. 
Length,  11 
inches; 
wings,  19  : 
Female   more  of  a   brown  shade,  and    narrower 
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tail,  4 
ring. 

Nightingale.  —  A  summer  visitor  from  the  south. 
Upper  surface  brown,  deepening  to  red  on  the  rump  and 
tail ;  under  surface  greyish  w^hitc  ;  ej^e  full  and  black. 
When  hopping  about,  flaps  wings  and  raises  and  depresses 
tail.  Female  much  resembles  male.  Length,  G  inches  ; 
wings  open,  from  tip  to  tip,  10^  ;  tail,  3.  The  young  are 
mottled  with  j^ellow  on  the  back,  and  with  reddish  brown 
on  the  lower  surface. 
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Whitethroat. — Upper  surface  greyish   brown,  with  a 
shade  of  slate  on  head  and  rump  ;  under  surface  white, 


'  •■  tli.  I 


ilj||k-!»j.: 


I  m 


shading   to  grey  on  vent  and  under  tail  coverts  ;  wings 
brown,  edged  with  yellowish  brown.      Female  lighter  in 
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^l  ^^i 


colour.     Length,  5 J  inches  ;  tail,  2| ;  opeu  wings,  from  tip 
to  tip,  8|, 

Lesser  Whitethroat. — General  colour  grey,  darker  on 
upper  surface  than  on  lower ;  throat  pale  grey ;  belly 
nearly  white :  not  much  brown  on  wings.  Length,  5 
inches  ;  tail,  2}  ;  open  wings,  8. 

Blackcap. — Head  of  male  jet  black  ;  of  female  brown. 
Upper   surface    dark   ash,   with   a   tinge  of  olive ;   under 

surface  grey,  fading  to  white 
at  hinder  parts.  Length,  5|- 
inches  ;  tail,  2i  ;  open  wings,  9}. 
Wood-Wakbler. — Upper  sur- 
face light  olive  green,  tending 
to  yellow  on  upper  tail  coverts  ; 
wing  and  tail  feathers  edged 
with  yellowish  green :  under 
parts  almost  white.  Female 
closely  resembles  male.  Length, 
5]-  inches  ;  tail,  2 :  open  wings, 
8;. 

Willow  -  Warbler.  —  Upper 
parts  greenish  yellowish  brown  ; 
under  parts  white  tinged  with 
yellow.  Sexes  alike.  Length, 
5  inches  ;  tail,  2  ;  wings,  8. 
Chiffchaff.  —  Upper  parts 
greyish  olive  ;  under,  white  with  a  tinge  of  j-ellow  ;  white 
line  above,  and  dark  line  behind  eye  ;  wing  feathers  edged 
with  light  brown.     Length,  4i  inches  ;  tail,  l^- ;  wings,  C. 

Rufous  Chiffchaff. — Unlike  the  eight  preceding 
species,  which  are  migratory,  the  Dartford  Wari?ler 
remains  in  this  country  all  the  year  round.  Upper  parts 
ashen  grej'',  laced  with  dark  edging  on  head  ;  tail  very 
dark  grey ;  chin  white,  each  feather   edged  with    black  ; 
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throat  and    breast  rusty  brown ;  belly  and  vent   greyish 
white.       The    female    has    the    top    of    the    head    of    a 


greenish  grey  shade.      Length,  5 J  inches  ;  tail,  2j ;  open 
wings,  Gf. 


8 
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Re  ED- Warbler. — Upper  part.s  greenish  grey,  tinged  with 
olive ;  ej^ebrows  long  and  yellow ;  under  parts  j^ellowish 
white.     Length,  5  inches  ;  tail,  2  :  wings,  6.     Migratory. 

Hedge  -  Sparrow,  also 
called  DuNXOCK. — A  resident 
species.  Upper  parts  greyish 
brown,  spotted  with  greyish 
black  marks ;  under  parts 
slate  grey,  with  some  reddish 
spots  on  side ;  inside  of 
bill  pink.  Female  gre3'^er. 
Length,  oh  inches ;  tail,  2]  ; 
open  wings,  8j. 

Wheatear.  —  Migratory. 

Forehead    light    grey ;    neck 

and     back     brownish     grey : 

ruinp  and  tail  coverts  white  ; 

tail   grey   black,  witli   white 

bush  to  all  but  middle  pair; 

chin  white ;  neck  and  breast 

rusty  red;  wings  dark  greyish 

brown ;    large    wing    coverts 

edged  with  yellow;  belly  and  vent  white.     Female  duller 

in  appearance.     Length,  0^  inches;    tail,  IJ;  open  wings, 

from  tip  to  tip,  12^. 

Whixchat. — Summer  visitor  like  the  last.  Upper  sur- 
face brownish  grey,  with  large  black  spots  ;  white  patch  on 
wing  coverts,  and  long  white  line  over  eyes ;  chin,  throat, 
and  breast  ruddy  buff,  fading  into  yellowish  grey  on 
hinder  parts  ;  tail  white,  with  black  lower  third ;  bill  dark 
slate  ;  legs  and  feet  same,  but  darker  shade.  Length,  o 
inches ;  tail,  Ij  ;  wings  open,  91.  Female  like  male,  but 
paler.      Young  much  speckled  with  grey  and  white. 

Redstart. — Summer  visitor.      One  of   our  handsomest 


Fig. 


■Tht  licdstart. 
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birds.  Forehead,  throat,  and  upper  breast  jetty  black ; 
crown  white ;  nape  and  back  slate  blue ;  rump,  lower 
breast,  and  half  of  belly  bright  red  ;  central  tail  feathers 
reddish  brown,  the  rest  bright  red ;  wings  brown  ;  vent  and 
■under  tail  coverts  reddish  grey  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  and  feet 
dark  slate  grey.  Female,  upper  parts  yellowish  brown  ; 
throat  and  under  parts  pale  yellowish  grey  ;  tail  brownish 
red,  much  reserablinof  that  of  the  nifjhtincjale.  The  young 
are  mottled  with  orange  on  the  breast.  Length,  of  inches ; 
tail,  2^  ;  open  wings,  8|. 

Redbreast. — Upper  surface  olive-brown,  except  the 
forehead,  which,  with  the 
cheeks,  chin,  and  breast,  are 
orange  red  ;  remaining  under 
parts  pale  brownish  grey. 
Female  less  red,  and  greyer 
on  back.  The  young  have 
no  red,  and  are  mottled  all 
over  with  yellowish  grey 
•spots.  Length,  of  inches  ; 
tail,  2]  ;  wings,  Oj.  Resi- 
dent. 

The  Thrushes  proper  and 
the  Blackbirds  feed  on  worms, 
snails,  and  insects  of  all 
kinds,  also  berries  and  small 
fruit. 

Accentor.  —  Small  seeds 
and  insects. 

Warblers. — Insects,  especi- 
ally small  caterpillars,  and 
aphides  and  berries,  especially  in  the  autumn, 

Robin. — Insects  of  all  kinds,  and  garden  worms,  also  a 
few  berries. 


Fig.  6.  — The  Robin. 
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Wheatear,  Whinchat,  and  Redstart. — Insects. 

All  the  foregoing  birds  are  more  or  less  gifted  with  the 
power  of  song,  though  the  nightingale,  by  general  consent, 
comes  first,  the  blackcap  makes  a  good  second,  and  the 
song  thrush  is  not  much  behind  as  third,  though  the  black- 
bird runs  him  close  for  fourth  place,  and  the  remainder  are 
more  or  less  gifted,  the  whitethroat  taking  perhaps  the 
first  place  in  the  second  rank,  closely  followed  by  the 
robin  redbreast,  in  comparison  with  which  the  rest  are 
nowhere. 

All  these  birds  do  infinitely  more  good  than  harm  to  the 
agriculturist  and  gardener,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
first  six  eat  fruit  when  they  can  find  it,  but  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  remainder  are  so  insignificant  that  they  do  not 
admit  of  comparison  with  the  good  effected  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  myriads  of  insect  pests. 

The  nests  of  the  thrushes  are  marvels  of  construction, 
being  all  made  more  or  less  with  mud,  the  song  thrush 
taking  the  lead  in  this  respect,  and  the  blackbird  coming 
ne.Kt. 

As  the  object  of  this  work  is  not  to  assist  oologists  in 
forming  "collections,"  not  much  will  be  said  about  the  eggs, 
except  to  mention  that  those  of  the  dunnock  are  of  the 
most  lovely  turquoise  blue  ;  that  those  of  the  whinchat 
somewhat  resemble  them  in  colour,  but  are  smaller;  and 
that  those  of  the  nicjhtiuf'ale  are  of  a  uniform  olive  tint. 

The  blackcap  makes  a  compact  nest  of  grass  stems,  lined 
with  hair,  in  an  open  bush ;  but  the  nest  of  the  whitethroat 
is  so  flimsily  put  together  that  in  those  cases  where  it  is 
placed  at  a  few  feet  elevation  from  the  ground  the 
spectator  standing  below  can  see  the  eggs  through  it. 

The  nest  of  the  nightingale  is  clumsily  built  of  leaves 
and  grass,  and  is  placed  among  brambles  near  the  ground, 
and  never  far  from  the  stem  of  a  tree. 
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The  willow,  wood,  and  Dartford  warblers  make  domed 
nests  among  leaves  on,  or  close  to,  the  ground,  and  the 
redstart  nests  in  holes  of  trees  or  walls  ;  her  six  eggs  are 
dull  blue.  The  robin  nests  in  all  manner  of  places,  and 
makes  a  loose  nest  somewhat  like  that  of  the  nightingale  ; 
the  eggs  are  white,  spotted  and  streaked  with  brick-red. 

None  of  the  birds  in  the  foregoing  list  are  eaten  by  cats, 
although  these  animals  will  kill  them  fast  enough  if  they 
get  the  chance,  for  which  reason,  surely,  they  are  also  unfit 
for  human  food.  A  very  j^oung  and  inexperienced  pussy, 
or  one  that  is  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  will  sometimes 
venture  on  one  of  them,  but  if  she  does  swallow  it,  she  is 
immediately  afterwards  violently  sick,  and  seldom  repeats 
the  experiment.  Yet  most  of  them  are  greedily  devoured 
by  our  continental  neighbours,  with  whom  everything  is 
game  that  falls  to  their  fjun. 

Seeing  that  all  these  birds  consume  such  a  large  quantity 
of  destructive  molluscs,  worms,  and  insects,  they  should  be 
given  every  possible  protection,  instead  of  being  relentlessly 
persecuted  as  they  are  in  many  parts  by  the  members  of 
sparrow  clubs,  one  of  whom  recently  advertised,  with 
apparent  pride,  the  shameful  fact  that  in  less  than  two 
years  he  had  shot  about  nine  hundred  blackbirds  and 
thrushes. 

Had  he  ever  calculated  how  much  money  he  expended 
in  ammunition  ?  or  given  a  moment's  consideration  to  the 
number  of  his  worst  enemies,  insects,  that  would  have  been 
eaten  by  these  poor  slaughtered  birds  ? 

It  is  no  wonder  that  insects  of  all  kinds  increase  when 
the  police  appointed  by  Nature  for  their  repression  are  so 
ignorantly  destroyed  every  year. 

It  is  curious  that  so  shy  a  bird  as  the  blackbird  should 
elect  to  sing  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  as  he  often  does, 
perched  in  a  bush  or  tree  of  no  great  height,  and  well  in 
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view  of  all  passers-b}'' ;  but  it  is  stranger  still  that  his 
courtship  should  be  performed  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
generally  in  an  open  field  under  trees,  but  often  on  a  lawn 
in  a  garden,  and  the  way  he  capers  about  his  mate,  and 
generally  "  shows  himself  off"  is  very  entertaining. 

The  song  thrush  and  the  missel  thrush  both  sing  perched 
on  high  trees,  often  the  highest  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whereas  at  other  times  they  are  rather  chary  of  letting 
themselves  be  seen. 

Hunger  often  drives  these  birds,  as  well  as  the  mi- 
gratory thrushes,  close  to  a  house,  and  they  will  even  feed 
upon  a  window-sill ;  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  so  many  of 
the  latter  perish  from  the  combined  effects  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  not  to  speak  of  the  murderous  gun. 

Among  the  warblers  it  is  surprising  how  the  chiffchaff 
can  find  its  way  across  vast  expanses  of  water  when  it  is 
noticed  that  its  fliofht  from  bush  to  bush  is  so  waveringf  and 
apparently  feeble  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  does,  though 
probably  many  of  them  perish  by  the  way,  and  a  curious 
feature  of  their  migration  is  that  the  young  of  the  year 
always  set  out  on  their  journey  first,  and  not,  as  many 
suppose,  in  the  company  of  their  parents  and  elders. 

While  bearing  a  general  resemblance,  the  eggs  of  uU 
birds  vary  a  good  deal,  often  a  great  deal,  in  appearance, 
those  in  one  nest  differing  conspicuously  in  detail  from 
those  in  another,  a  fact  that  should  alwaj's  be  borne  in 
mind  when  describing  them,  and  which  also  accounts  for 
the  fact,  otherwise  puzzling,  that  scarce  two  writers  give 
the  same  description  of  the  eggs  of  birds. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  For  instance,  those  of 
the  dunnock  differ  little,  if  at  all,  from  each  other,  and  the 
same  observation  applies  to  those  of  the  redstart,  the 
nightingale,  and  a  few  others ;  but  these  form  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule. 
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It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated  that  all  the  birds 
included  in  the  thrush  family,  many  of  which,  but  not  all, 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  precedinoj  paragraphs,  feed,  for 
at  least  nine  months  in  the  year,  entirely  on  insects  and 
other  pests  of  the  gardener,  arboriculturist,  and  farmer, 
and  during  the  remaining  three  months  (unless  abnormally 
numerous  in  a  given  locality)  do  far  less  mischief  than  is 
commonly  supposed,  their  destruction  having  always  been 
followed  by  far  greater  evil  than  any  they  might  have 
caused,  namely,  the  multiplication  of  noxious  insects  of  all 
kinds,  which  the  birds  had  kept  in  check,  as  the  latter 
would  have  been  by  the  hawks  and  owls  if  these 
had  not  been  destroyed  off  the  face  of  the  earth  by 
game-preservers  and  their  satellites,  to  say  nothing  of 
farmers  who  kill  a  sparrow-hawk  for  swooping  at  one 
chick,  but  forget  the  benefit  the  bird  has  conferred  by 
destroying  shoals  of  mice. 

THE  DIPPER  AND  THE  BEARDED  TIT. 

These  birds  are  now^  separated,  the  one  from  the 
thrushes  and  the  other  from  the  tits,  a  differentiation 
which  we  think  to  be  superfluous,  but  accept  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  as  well  as  for  facility  of  reference. 
The  first  of  the  two  is  familiarly  known  as  the  Dipper. 

Family —  Cinclidcv. 

Genus — Cinclus.     C.  aquaticiis. 

Head  and  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  neck  dark  rusty 
brown  ;  the  remaining  upper  parts  of  the  body  greyish 
black,  except  the  flights,  which  are  blackish  brown ;  chin, 
throat,  and  upper  half  of  the  breast  white ;  lower  half  of 
the  breast  ruddy  brown  ;  belly  and  under  tail  coverts 
grej'ish-black  ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet,  slate  grey.  Length,  7f 
inches;  tail,  2  ;  wings,  from  tip  to  tip,  12§. 
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This  bird  is  tolerably  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
British  Isles,  from  the  Hebrides  in  the  north,  to  Devon  and 
Cornwall  in  the  south.  It  also  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  streams  throuofhout  Ireland. 


'<-»/ 


Fig.  7.— The  Dipper. 

It  feeds  on  aquatic  insects,  worms,  molluscs,  and  spawn 
and  fry  of  fish,  though  to  a  much  less  extent  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  than  is  supposed,  as  it  prefers  the  former. 

In  shape  the  dipper  resembles  the  starling  rather  than 
the  thrush,  but  its  head  is  rounder  and  thicker  than  that 
of  the  former. 
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The  female  is  a  tiifle  smaller,  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
male,  and  the  white  of  her  neck  and  breast  has  a  grey  tinge. 

The  nest  is  very  compactly  built  of  moss  and  leaves  and 
stems  of  aquatic  plants,  is  large,  and  varies  a  good  deal  in 
shape  according  to  circumstances.  Thus,  if  placed  in  the 
open,  it  is  domed  ;  but  if  a  convenient  site  can  be  found 
under  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock,  the  upper  portion  is  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  interval  only  between  the  two  stones 
is  filled  up.  The  eggs  are  four  or  six  in  number,  of  an  oval 
shape,  and  white ;  and  the  young  leave  the  nest  before  they 
are  able  to  fl}^. 

Not  only  does  the  dipper  walk  into  the  water,  and  along 
the  bottom  of  the  stream  or  pond  in  search  of  its  food,  but 
it  uses  its  wings,  when  submerged,  like  the  penguins,  and 
actually  flies  through  the  water.  The  argument  against  its 
being  able  to  do  so  being  that,  to  the  reasoning  powers  of 
the  objector,  it  does  not  seem  possible,  is  not  of  sufficient 
force  to  call  for  further  attention.  Its  feet  are  constructed 
so  as  to  afford  a  very  firm  hold  of  the  surface  over  which  it 
walks,  so  that  no  effort  on  its  part  is  required  to  enable  it 
to  keep  its  place  below  the  surface ;  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  walks  badly  on  dry  land,  seldom  availing  itself 
of  that  mode  of  progression. 

In  the  north  of  Scotland  the  dipper  is  known  as  the 
kingfisher,  and  a  price  is  put  upon  its  head,  which  has  led 
to  its  almost  complete  extinction  there,  which  is  a  pity,  for 
it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  it  eats  the  fiy  of  trout  and 
salmon,  while  the  spawn  is  generally  about  when  more 
favourite  food  is  abundant.  Unless  more  protection  is 
afforded  to  it,  the  dipper  will  soon  be  extinct  in  Britain. 
The  song  is  agreeable  and  flute-like,  and  the  bird  can  be 
readily  domesticated  and  preserved  for  a  number  of  years 
in  an  out-door  aviary,  where  the  conditions  that  obtain  in 
its  native  haunts  are  imitated  for  its  benefit.     The  young 
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are  easily  reared  on  ants'  eggs,  meal   worms,  and  other 
insects,  eked  out  with  a  little  bread  and  milk. 

The  second  bird  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  this 
section  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bearded  Tit. 

Family — Pafiuridcr. 

Genus — Paniirus  biaruiiais. 

This  handsome  bird  was  at  one  time  fairly  common  in 
England,  but  of  late  years  is  but  rarely  seen,  even  in  the 
eastern  counties,  which  used  to  be  its  favourite  haunt. 
The  upper  parts  are  ruddy  fawn,  but  the  forehead  and 
cheeks  have  a  tinge  of  grey  ;  the  wing  coverts  are  brown 
with  yellow  margins,  and  the  flights  are  slate  grey  ;  the 
chin  and  sides  are  white,  changing  to  pale  fawn  on  the 
breast  and  belly  ;  the  vent  is  black,  and  the  lores,  as  well 
as  a  broad  line  extending  from  them  down  the  sides  of  the 
face,  are  of  the  same  colour,  and  from  tlieir  shape  and 
position  give  the  bird  its  trivial  name.  The  outer  tail 
feathers  are  white,  the  bill  yellow,  and  the  long  legs  and 
feet  dark  slate. 

Small  insects  of  all  kinds,  but  chietly  Hies,  gnats,  and 
midges,  are  its  diet.  In  the  house,  ants'  eggs,  young  meal 
worms,  black  beetles,  and  silk-worms  will  keep  it  in  health 
and  beauty  for  a  long  time  ;  but  on  artificial  food,  no  matter 
how  cunningly  devised  and  cleverly  compounded,  it  will 
not  loner  survive.  Some  observers  credit  the  bearded  tit 
with  eating  the  seeds  of  grass,  sedge,  etc. 

Beauty  of  plumage,  elegance  of  shape,  sprightly  deport- 
ment, and  pleasing  song,  are  its  attractive  qualities.  It  is 
perfectly  harmless  and  entirely  useful,  and  needs  all  the 
protection  that  can  be  afforded  to  it,  if  it  is  to  remain  in 
the  list  of  our  native  birds. 

Most  examples  of  this  species  that  are  to  be  met  with  in 
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the  bird  shops  and  at  the  dealers  are  imported  from  the 
Continent,  and  chiefly  from  Holland.  The  nest  is  built 
among  reeds,  and  the  eggs,  four  cr  five  in  number,  are 
white,  faintly  marked  with  reddish  brown. 


THE  TITS. 

This  important  family,  from  which  the  last  species 
has  been  somewhat  arbitrarily  separated,  consists  of  one 
English  genus  and  several  species,  which  are  mostly  familiar 
to  even  the  most  ordinary  observers. 

Family — Paridcu. 

Genus — Parus.  P.  major.  The  Great  Tit,  or 

Oxeye. 

P.  atcr.  Coal  Tit. 

P.  paliistris.  Marsh  Tit. 

P.  ccernleiis.  Blue  Tit. 

P.  cristatus.  Crested  Tit  (rare). 

P.  caiidatus.  Long-tailed  Tit. 

Great  Tit,  or  Oxeye. — Bill  black  ;  upper  part  of  head 
glossy  black,  joining  the  black  throat  b}'  a  line  of  the  same 
colour,  bordering  and  forming  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
white  of  the  face  ;  the  nape  is  yellow,  with  a  green  tinge  ; 
the  back  olive,  and  the  rump  pale  ashen  grey.  The  breast 
and  bell}^  are  yellowish  green,  divided  down  the  centre  by 
a  black  line.  The  female  is  smaller,  and  of  a  duller  shade 
throughout ;  the  breast  line,  too,  is  shorter  and  narrower 
than  in  the  case  of  the  male.  Length,  nearly  6  inches  ; 
tail,  2i. 

Coal  Tit. — Upper  part  of  head  and  neck  black ; 
back  of  the  head  and  nape,  also  cheeks  and  sides  of  neck, 
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white  ;  undei'  surface  bluish  ashen  grey  ;  darker  towards 
the  vent.     Length,  4f  inches  ;  tail,  If. 

Marsh  Tit. — Much    like  the  last,  but  has  no  white  on 


nape,  and  the  throat  is  black.     In  the  female  there  is  less 
of  this  colour.     Length,  4 J  inches;  tail,  1^. 

Blue  Tit,  or  Tomtit.— Front  of  head  and  cheeks  white : 
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top  of  Lead  blue  ;  a  black  line  crosses  the  eye  and  a  white 
one  surmounts  it ;  upper  surface  blue ;  under,  greenish- 
yellow  ;  bill,  legs,  and  feet,  slate  blue.  Length,  4i  inches  ; 
tail,  2. 

Crested  Tit. — Top  of  head  and  crest  white,  with  black 
centres  to  each  feather ;  face  and  a  line  running  half  round 
the  back  of  the  head  white,  shaded  with  minute  black 
lines  ;  back  of  head,  nape,  and  throat  black  ;  breast  and 
belly  white,  with  a  fawn  tinge  at  sides,  and  vent  dark 


Fig.  9.— The  Blue  Tit. 

brownish  green  ;  wings  brownish  blue ;  under  tail  coverts 
and  root  of  tail  reddish  brown  ;  remainder  of  tail  brown ; 
bill  dark  grey  ;  legs  and  feet  slate  blue.  Length,  4^  inches  ; 
tail,  2. 

Loxg-Tailed  Tit. — Head  and  face  white,  with  black 
shading ;  a  black  line  crosses  the  eye  and  joins  the  black 
of  the  nape,  neck,  and  back  ;  reddish  brown  back,  irregularly 
mottled  with  black ;  wings  black,  but  coverts  and 
secondaries  have  a  wide,  white  border;  the  long  tail  has 
the  four  central  feathers  black,  but  the  rest  are  white. 
The  breast  is  greyish  white  with  a  shade  of  blue.     The 
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small,  stunted  bill  is  black,  and  the  legs  and  feet  dark  slate 
grey.     Length,  5^  inches  ;  tail,  3. 

It  is  found  throughout  the  British  Isles,  where  it  fre- 
quents woods  and  plantations.  Insects,  and  possibly  a  few 
small  seeds,  are  its  diet. 

All  the  tits  eat  insects  during  the  spring,  summer,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  autumn,  when  they  begin  to  feed 
on  various  kinds  of  seed,  evincing  a  marked  preference  for 
those  of  the  sunflower,  which  they  will  travel  a  long 
distance  to  obtain,  even  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  London 
to  regale  themselves  on  this  daintv  of  theirs.  Other  seeds 
eaten  are  hemp,  and  those  of  the  larch  and  other  coniferte, 
the  alder,  birch,  and  willow. 

The  five  first  species  nest  in  holes  in  trees,  where  they 
rear  numerous  families  of  sometimes  as  many  as  eight  or 
nine,  and  they  usually  have  two  broods  during  the  season. 

The  long-tailed  tit,  however,  difters  from  the  others  in 
weaving  an  admirably  constructed  nest  about  the  size  of  a 
cricket  ball,  which  it  suspends  from  the  lower  branch  of  a 
fir  or  some  other  tree  in  a  quiet  place  ;  it  is  made  of  moss 
and  lichens  fastened  together  with  fibre  and  cobwebs,  and 
lined  with  small  feathers ;  so  beautifully  built  is  this  cosy 
habitation,  and  so  securely  fastened  to  the  branch,  that  it 
seldom  gives  way,  even  after  the  little  family  have  left  it, 
and  keeps  swinging  on  with  every  breeze  until  far  into 
the  following  j^ear. 

The  tits  are  much  persecuted  by  horticulturists  under 
the  mistaken  notion  that  they  damage  fruit  trees  by 
knocking  oft' the  buds. 

They  certainly  do  remove  some  in  their  quest  after 
insects,  and  especially  the  hibernating  pupa3  and  the  eggs 
of  destructive  moths,  or,  rather,  moths,  the  caterpillars  of 
wdiich  do  such  mischief  in  orchards ;  but  if  a  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  matter,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bird's  visits 
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are  followed  by  good  and  not  by  bad  results.  For  instance, 
they  do  not  strip  a  bough  of  all  its  buds,  but  merely  thin 
these  out,  which  is  exactly  what  the  experienced  gardener 
does  in  his  greenhouse ;  but  out  of  doors  he  lops  away  an 
entire  bough.  Then  every  bud  on  a  branch  would  not 
result  in  a  fruit,  and  by  knocking  off  some  the  tit  favours 
the  development  of  those  that  are  left. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  visits  of  these  active  little  birds, 
every  ^^g  laid  by  a  moth  would  in  the  spring  hatch  into  a 
caterpillar ;  that  repeated  by  millions  would  soon  devastate 
an  orchard ;  but  the  tits  eat  the  eggs  and  prevent  all  this. 
In  severe  weather  it  is  a  good  plan  to  hang  a  piece  of  suet 
in  some  convenient  part  of  a  garden,  and  the  tits  will  flock 
to  it,  and  become  objects  of  much  interest  to  the]onlookers 
by  their  agility  and  activity. 

All  these  birds  can  be  brought  up  quite  easily  by  hand 
on  ants'  eggs,  insects,  and  a  little  bread  and  milk  ;  but  they 
are  too  active  for  confinement,  in  which  they  seldom  live 
long,  and  everyone  who  destroys  a  tit  is  an  encourager  of 
insects. 

THE   NUT-HATCH. 

Another  small  family  now  engages  our  attention,  namely 
that  of  the  nut-hatches,  which  is  represented  in  this 
country  (Britain)  by  one  genus  of  a  single  species  only. 

Fami  ly — Sittidce. 

Genus — Sitta,     S.  ccesia.     Common  Nut-Hatch. 

Upper  parts  bluish  grey,  brighter  on  the  forehead  ;  cheeks 
and  throat  white ;  a  black  line,  rising  at  the  insertion  of 
the  bill,  crosses  the  eye  and  reaches  to  the  back  of  the 
neck ;  the  under  parts  are  greyish  orange.  Length, 
6|  inches  ;  tail,  \\  ;  bill,  |. 
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It  is  found  in  woods  and  plantations  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  is  resident  all  the  year  round, 
tliouorh  frequently  changing  its  quarters  during  the  winter 
from  one  wood  to  another. 

The  food  consists  of  insects,  nuts,  beech-mast,  acorns, 
and  berries ;  the  latter  more  particularly  during  the 
winter  season.  In  the  house  it  should  be  provided  with 
the  same  diet  ;  but  is  too  active  and  restless  for  a  cage, 
though  it  does  better  in  a  garden  aviar}',  but  never,  in  any 
case,  survives  very  long  in  confinement.  It  makes  a  nest 
in  a  hole  of  some  tree,  and  lays  six  or  seven  white  eggs, 
sparingly  spotted  with  dull  red.  The  young  can  be  reared 
on  ants'  eggs,  small  meal  worms,  and  other  insects,  and  a 
little  bread  and  milk ;  and  if  it  be  desired  to  keep  them, 
they  should  be  taken  from  the  nest  and  hand  fed. 

The  very  difficulty  of  preserving  it  makes  the  nut-hatch 
attractive  in  the  eyes  of  some  people  ;  but  it  should  not  be 
taken  in  hand  lightlj\  Occasionally,  in  severe  winters, 
some  of  these  birds  will  come  near  a  house  and  feed  with 
the  tits  and  robins. 

THE  WAGTAILS  AND  THE  PIPITS. 

The  next  family  on  our  list  is  a  much  more  numerous 
one  than  tlie  last,  and  probably  better  known  to  the 
general  public  ;  two  British  genera  are  included  in  it,  as 
well  as  one  Australian  one. 

Fami  I  y — Motacillidce. 

Genus — 1.  Motacilla.     M.  lugubris.  Pied  Wagtail. 

M.  alba.  White  Wagtail. 

M.  melanope.  Grey  Wagtail. 

M.  rail.  Yellow  Wagtail 

2.  Anthiis.        A.  arborcus.  Tree  Pipit. 

A.  pratcnsis.  Meadow  Pii)it. 
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The  Pied  Wagtail  is  only  found,  out  of  Britain,  in  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.     Like  the  rest  of  its  family  it  is 


an  elegant  bird,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  black,  except 
the^forehead,  which  is  white,  and   the  wing   coverts  and 
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secondaries,  which  are  edged  with  the  same  colour.  The 
face  and  line  running  down  the  side  of  neck  are  also  white, 
as  are  the  lower  breast,  belly,  and  outer  tail  feathers. 
The  bill,  legs,  and  feet  are  dark  slate  ^vey.  Length,  7 
inches ;  tail,  3i. 

White  Wagtail. — Notwithstanding  its  name,  this  bird 
is  by  no  means  an  albino,  but  rejoices  in  a  variety  of 
colours.  The  bill  is  black  ;  the  top  of  the  head,  face,  belly, 
under  tail  coverts,  and  outer  tail  feathers  are  white ;  the 
back  of  the  head,  nape,  chin,  and  throat  black,  faintly 
edged  as  to  each  feather  Nvith  gre}^  ;  central  tail  feathers 
dark  blackish  brown ;  the  back  is  lavender  gre}',  shaded 
with  a  darker  hue  ;  tlie  wings  are  dark  brown  ;  the  greater 
and  lesser  wing  coverts  and  secondaries  are  edged  broadly 
with  yellowish  brown  ;  the  breast  grej'ish  white ;  the  bill 
and  legs  and  feet  dark  slate  colour.     Same  size  as  the  last. 

Grev  Wagtail. — This  species  is  handsomer  even  than 
the  last ;  its  upper  surface  is  dark  lavender  colour,  except 
the  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts,  which  are  greyish  yellow, 
and  the  tail,  which  is  black  ;  over  the  eye  is  a  narrow  white 
line,  and  the  black  throat  is  separated  from  the  grey  cheek 
by  another  narrow  band  of  white ;  the  wings  are  brown, 
edged  -with  j'ellow  on  the  secondaries  only  ;  the  outer  tail 
feathers  are  white,  and  the  remaining  parts  bright  j'ellow  : 
the  legs,  feet,  and  bill  are  greyish  brown.  It  is  the  same 
size  as  the  two  preceding  species. 

The  Yellow,  or  R.w's  Wagtah.  might  be  taken  for  an 
undersized  specimen  of  the  former,  than  which  it  is  altogether 
lighter  in  colour,  the  back  having  a  yellowish  green  tinge, 
and  the  wings  and  tail  being:  browner,  while  there  is  no 
black  on  the  throat,  and  the  3'ellow  surface  is  much  more 
extensive.     Length,  G|  inches  ;  tail  not  quite  3. 

Tree  Pipit. — Upper  surface  brown  ;  darker  on  head  and 
neck  than  on  wings,  where  the  coverts  have  dark  centres 
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and  whitish  yellow  edges;  throat,  upper  breast,  and  lores 
tawny  yellow,  with  black  spots ;  breast  bluish  grey, 
speckled  with  black;  belly,  vent,  and  under  tail  coverts 
tawny  yellow  without  spots  ;  tail  brown,  except  two  outer 
pairs,  which  are  white ;  bill,  upper  mandible  horn,  lower 
yellow  ;  legs  and  feet  yellowish  grey.  Length,  oh  inches  ; 
tail,  21, 

Meadow  Pipit. — Upper  surface  greyish  brown,  lighter 
towards  tail,  spotted  sparely  with  narrow  dark  lines ;  over 
the  eye  is  a  white  line,  also  spotted  with  black ;  the  wings 
have  an  olive  tinge  that  almost  masks  the  brown  ;  the 
outer  edge  of  the  coverts  and  secondaries  darker  than  the 
inner ;  under  surface  white  spotted  with  black  marks  ;  bill 
yellowish  ;  legs  and  feet  yellowish  grey. 


THE  SHRIKES. 

Three  species  are  met  with  in  Britain,  the  two  first 
being  of  frequent,  and  the  third  of  rare,  occurrence,  and  all 
are  summer  visitors  only. 

Family — Lanida;. 

Genus — Lanius.       L.  excubitor.  Great  Grey  Shrike. 

Z.  collurio.  Red-backed  Shrike. 

L.  ntfus.  Woodchat. 

Great  Grey  Shrike,  or  Butcher  Bird. — This  is  the 
largest  species  of  the  three  shrikes  that  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  British  aviculturist ;  it  is  a  fine,  bold-looking 
bird  of  a  light  slate  blue  colour  on  all  the  upper  parts 
except  the  tail,  the  two  central  feathers  of  which  are  black, 
and  the  remainder,  except  the  outer  pair,  which  are  all 
white,  are  black  with  white  ends ;   the  wings  are  black, 
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with  a  patch  of  white  on  the  centre  of  the  primaries,  and  a 
small  edging  of  the  same  colour  on  the  three  or  four  inner 
secondaries.  The  strong  notched  and  hooked  bill,  the  lores^ 
and  a  narrow  oval  patch  extending  beyond  the  eye,  are 
jet  black,  and  the  under  parts  white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of 
buff  on  the  breast  and  belly.  The  legs  and  feet  are  dark 
slate.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  about  10  inches,  of  which 
the  tail  measures  3. 

Red-Backed  Shrike. — This  is  a  handsomer  bird  than 
the  last.  The  top  of  the  head  is  lavender  grey  ;  the  back 
chestnut  brown,  changing  to  grey  on  the  upper  tail  coverts. 
The  tail  is  blackish  brown  inside,  but  the  outer  feathers 
have  their  basal  ends  white.  The  bill  is  strongly  hooked 
and  black,  a  narrow  black  line  runs  round  its  base,  and, 
crossing  the  eye,  extends  beyond  it  into  a  broad  patch  over 
and  a  little  further  back  than  the  ear  coverts  ;  the  sides  of 
the  neck  and  of  the  body  are  pale,  ruddy  chestnut ;  and  the 
throat,  breast,  and  belly  whitish  grey  :  the  legs  and  feet 
are  greyish  black.  Length,  7^  inches,  of  which  the  tail 
measures  nearly  3. 

WooDCHAT. — This  bird,  which  is  of  rare  occurrence  in 
Britain,  has  a  narrow  white  line  at  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible,  followed  as  far  as  the  e3^e,  surrounding  the 
latter  and  extending  along  the  sides  of  the  neck,  where  it 
•expands  into  a  large  patch  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back, 
by  a  band  of  intense  black.  The  lower  back,  rump,  and 
upper  tail  coverts  grey ;  the  wings  are  brown,  with  a  white 
spot  on  the  centre  of  the  outer  primaries,  and  a  white  band 
on  the  lesser  coverts.  The  under  parts  are  white,  with  a 
ruddy  tinge,  fading  to  grey  at  the  vent.  The  two  middle 
tail  feathers  black,  the  next  three  grey  blue,  and  the  re- 
mainder white.  The  bill  is  grey,  and  the  legs  and  feet  a 
darker  shade  of  the  same  colour.     Length,  7^  inches. 

In  the  case  of  all  these  birds  the  female  is  larger  than 
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the  male,  measuring  nearly  an  inch  more,  and  weighing 
considerably  heavier. 

The  shrikes  all  feed  on  insects,  small  birds,  and  reptiles, 
and  are  consequently  of  much  use  to  farmers  and  gardeners, 
for  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  attack  the  young  of  the 
domestic  poultry  successfully,  or,  at  least,  of  the  larger 
kinds  of  game,  though  they  may  occasionally  secure  a 
very  young  quail  or  partridge. 

A  curious  fact  connected  with  their  feeding  is  that  they 
all  have  a  habit  of  transfixing  on  a  sharp  thorn  any  prey 
they  do  not  require  for  immediate  consumption,  a  custom 
of  theirs  that  has  won  for  them  the  name  of  butcher-birds. 

The  grey  shrike  frequents  groves  and  woods  of  small 
extent,  and  builds  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  laying  four  or  five 
eggs.  Sometimes  it  remains  in  the  spot  it  has  selected  all 
the  year  through  ;  but  the  tlusher,  or  red-backed  shrike,  is 
migratory,  arriving  in  spring,  and  taking  its  departure  in 
autumn. 

All  three  can  be  easily  tamed,  and  have  a  sufficiently 
agreeable  song,  but  they  cannot  be  kept  in  the  company  of 
other  birds  even  larger  than  themselves. 

In  the  house  they  may  be  fed  on  the  offal  of  poultry  with 
an  occasional  mouse,  but  if  beetles  and  meal  worms  can  also 
be  freely  given,  the  change  will  have  a  beneficial  eflect. 

THE   WAXWING. 

This  can  scarcely  be  called  a  British  bird,  seeing 
that  it  does  not  visit  us  regularly,  but  only  occasion- 
ally in  the  winter  time.  However,  as  it  is  classed  with  our 
native  birds,  it  has  been  decided  to  include  a  brief  notice 
of  it  in  the  present  work.  It  is  the  sole  representative 
of  its  family,  and  comes  here  from  its  true  home  in  the 
distant  north. 
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Family — A  vipelidce. 

Genus — Anipelis.     A.  garnilus. 

A  stout,  plump  bird,  thickly  clad  in  long  soft  feathers 
that  efFectuall}^  protect  it  from  the  cold  ;  those  on  the  head 
are  especially  long,  and  can  be  raised  into  a  conspicuous 
crest  at  their  ONvner's  pleasure.  The  upper  surface  is 
reddish  ash  colour,  changing  to  grey  at  the  upper  tail 
coverts.  The  middle  wing  coverts  are  dark  grey,  almost 
black,  and  about  six  of  them  are  tipped  with  white,  as  are 
the  last  four  or  live  of  the  secondaries,  which  have  affixed 
to  their  tips  little  excrescences  of  a  red  colour  that  have  the 
appearance  of  wax.  The  other  secondaries  and  the 
primaries  are  edged  on  their  outer  aspect  with  yellow,  and 
on  the  inner  with  bluish  grey.  The  tail  is  the  same  colour 
as  the  wings,  and  has  all  the  feathers  composing  it  bordered 
at  the  free  extremities  with  yellow.  The  chin  and  upper 
part  of  the  throat,  as  well  as  a  spot  surrounding  the  eye, 
are  black.  The  remaining  under  parts  are  grey,  with 
a  ruddy  tinge  especially  on  the  breast.  The  bill  is  brown, 
and  the  legs  and  feet  dark  slate. 

This  bird  feeds  on  berries  and  seeds  and  also  on  insects, 
but  as  few  of  these  are  about  when  it  comes  to  Great 
Britain,  it  is  probable  that  while  here  its  diet  is  mainly 
frugivorous. 

Though  often  called  the  Bohemian  Chatterer,  it  is  seldom 
met  with  in  the  south,  and  is  rather  a  silent  bird  than 
otherwise.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  gregarious,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  usually  met  with  in  small  parties  of  eight  or  ten, 
consisting  of  individuals  of  both  sexes,  the  females  being 
known  by  the  smaller  extent  of  the  black  spot  under  the 
chin,  as  well  as  by  being  somewhat  less.  The  length  of  the 
male  is  84^  inches. 

The  waxwing  is  easily  tamed,  but,  like  most  of  the  birds 
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whose  habitat  is  within  the  Arctic  circle,  it  does  not  sur- 
vive very  long  in  confinement,  for  the  heat  of  summer  tries 
it  greatly,  and  it  usually  succumbs  to  disease  of  the  liver. 
If  it  could  be  kept  cool  enough  it  would  probably  do  well^ 
as  the  appetite  is  very  accommodating. 

In  its  manner  of  flying  and  walking  it  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  starling.  The  nest  has  not  been  found 
in  Great  Britain. 

THE  FLYCATCHERS. 

These  birds  form  a  distinct  family,  of  which,  at  least,  two 
species  are  found  in  Great  Britain,  while  a  third  is  an 
occasional  visitor. 

Fam  ily — Miiscicapidcc. 

Genus — Muscicapa.     M.  atricapilla.   Pied  Flycatcher. 

M.  grisola.         Spotted  Flycatcher. 

M.parva.  Red-breasted     Fly- 

catcher. 

The  Pied  Flycatcher. — Although  abundant  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  this  species  is  rare  in  Great  Britain, 
and  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  it  is  of  migratory  habits 
here  or  stays  with  us  throughout  the  winter.  The  fore- 
bead  is  white,  and  the  head,  face,  back,  lesser  wing  coverts 
and  tail  are  black,  with  a  tinge  of  blue.  The  greater  wing- 
coverts  and  the  secondaries  are  white,  but  the  primaries 
are  black,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  brown.  All  the  under 
parts,  including  the  last  pair  of  the  tail  feathers,  are  white, 
with  a  greyish  blue  tinge  on  the  breast  and  belly.  The 
length  is  about  6  inches,  and  the  wing  expanse  8.  Sexes 
very  much  alike  outwardly,  but  the  female  has  a  faint 
yellowish  tinge  on  the  breast,  perhaps  contracted  during 
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incubation.     The  young  are  plentiful]}^  spotted  with  white 
on  the  back,  and  with  brown  on  the  breast. 

Spotted  Flycatcher. — This  is  a  much  more  inconspicu- 
ous bird  than  the  last.  The  upper  surface  is  brown,  with 
a  dull  olive  tinge,  and  the  under  part  is  whitish  grey  on  the 
throat  and  breast,  and  faintly  tawny  on  the  belly  ;  the 
vent  is  greyish  white;  from  the  bill  to  the  thighs  the  surface 
is  thickly  dotted  with  yellowish  brown  spots.  Male  and 
female  are  alike.  The  bill  is  yellowish  grey,  and  is 
surrounded  by  many  short  bristles  at  its  base.  The  legs 
and  feet  are  yellowish  grey.  It  is  the  same  size  as  the 
last. 

Red-Breasted  Flycatcher. — This  is  a  rare  summer 
visitor,  and  might,  at  first  sight,  be  mistaken  for  a  small 
robin  ;  but  it  differs  from  that  bird  by  the  whiter  colour  of 
its  under  parts  below  the  tail,  by  the  white  bases  of  the 
outer  tail  feathers,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  characteristic 
orange  red  on  the  head  and  face.  The  wings  are  dark 
brown,  and  the  wing  coverts  and  secondaries  are  outwardly 
edcjed  with  greenish  brown.  The  female  resembles  the 
male,  but  is  smaller.     Length,  about  4^  inches. 

All  the  flycatchers  feed  entirely  on  insects,  which  they 
capture  for  the  most  part  on  the  wing.  They  are  very  shy 
birds,  and  may  exist  in  a  given  locality  without  their 
presence  being  suspected,  until  accidentally  seen  feeding  a 
newly-flown  young  one,  or  flitting  silently  from  tree  to  tree. 

The  nests  of  all  three  species  are  built  in  holes  of  trees  or 
buildings,  and  if  the  entrance  to  the  cavity  is  too  large  to 
suit  the  builder,  it  is  plastered  up  with  mud  until  a  con- 
venient entrance  has  been  contrived. 

The  small  white  eggs  are  rather  numerous,  as  many  as 
seven  and  eight  having  been  found  in  one  nest.  Incuba- 
tion lasts  thirteen  or  fourteen  days,  and  the  young  are  fed 
on  minute  insects,  aphides,  and  small  dipterous  flies. 
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It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  preserve  these  birds  in  the 
house,  but  even  when  reared  by  hand  they  do  not  seem 
happy  or  satisfied  in  confinement,  which  is  only  natural  on 
account  of  their  exceedingly  shy  and  retiring  disposition ; 
and,  being  so  exceedingly  useful,  it  seems  a  pity  to  disturb 
them. 

Whether  kept  in  cage  or  aviary,  they  should  always  be 
provided  with  a  snug  box  or  covered  basket  to  sleep  in,  for 
they  never  roost  of  their  own  accord  in  the  open,  and  are 
exceedingly  impatient  of  cold. 


THE   SWALLOWS. 

All  the  species  belonging  to  this  family  are  migra- 
tory, arriving  in  Britain  from  warmer  climates  in 
spring  to  breed,  and  returning  to  their  southern  home 
when  that  important  function  has  been  accomplished. 

Fam  i  ly — Him  ndin  idee. 

Genus — Hirimdo.  H.  rustica.  Swallow. 

H,  urbica.  Martin. 

H,  riparia.  Sand-martin. 

Swallow. — This  exceedingly  handsome  and  most  graceful 
bird  is  of  a  steel  blue  colour  on  all  the  upper  surface  of  the 
body,  except  the  forehead,  which,  with  the  throat,  is  chest- 
nut brown  ;  the  breast  is  white,  with  a  ruddy  tinge  in  the 
centre,  which  deepens  towards  the  vent  and  under  the  tail 
coverts ;  the  wings  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the  long  tail 
is  deeply  forked  ;  the  feet  are  very  short  and  small,  of  a 
leaden  grey  colour,  and  have  small  prehensible  power  ;  the 
bill  is  black.  Length,  8|  inches.  The  wings  expand  to  a 
width  of  14  inches,  and  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  tail. 
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The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  her  plumage  is  not  as 
lustrous  as  his,  and  her  tail  is  shorter. 

Martin,  or  House-Martix. — Upper  parts  steel  blue, 
except  rump,  which  is  white ;  all  the  under  surface  is  of 
the  latter  colour ;  the  tail  is  but  sliofhtly  forked,  and  the 
wings.,  when  folded,  reach  almost  to  the  end  of  it ;  the  legs 
and  feet  are  stronger  than  in  the  last  species,  and  of  a 
paler  grey  ;  the  bill  is  black.  The  female  resembles  the 
male,  but  her  plumage  is  not  so  bright.  Length,  5]  inches; 
expanse  of  wings,  12  inches. 

Sand-Martin. — Upper  surface  brownish  grej^  the  same 
colour  forming  a  band  between  the  throat  and  breast,  ex- 
cept which  all  the  under  surface  is  white  ;  bill,  legs,  and 
feet,  black.  Length,  from  tip  of  bill  to  end  of  tail,  4j 
inches ;  expanse  of  wings,  which  reach  beyond  tail,  about 
12  inches.     The  female  exactlj''  resembles  her  mate. 

All  these  birds  are  migratory,  and  are  supposed  to 
winter  in  Africa.  They  feed  entirely  on  insects,  which 
they  capture  only  when  on  the  wing. 

They  vary  a  good  deal  in  their  mode  of  nidification. 
The  swallow  makes  an  open,  cup-like  nest,  which  it  places 
on  a  beam  in  a  barn  or  other  building,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  convenient  resting-places  which  afford  a  foundation 
and  covering  for  the  structure,  which  is  made  of  mud. 

The  martin  makes  its  mud  nest  under  the  eaves  of  a 
house  generally,  but  occasionally  in  caves  by  the  sea-shore, 
which  are  also  sometimes  frequented  bj?^  the  swallow.  It  is 
rounded,  and  has  an  aperture  at  the  top. 

The  sand-martin  excavates  itself  a  dwelling  in  a  sandy 
cliff  or  bank,  scooping  out  with  its  bill  a  tunnel  three  or 
four  feet  in  length,  at  the  end  of  which  it  cuts  out  the 
nesting  chamber,  which  it  lines  with  grass,  hair,  bits  of 
string,  and  similar  materials,  as  do  its  congeners  also. 

The  eggs  of  the  swallow  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a 
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white   colour,    but   speckled    red   or   brown.     It   has   two 
broods  in  the  season  as  a  rule.      The  martin  lays   white 


'n 


eggs,  and   so   does   the   sand-martin,  and   they  also   have 

two  broods;  but  the  martin  occasionally  hatches  a  third, 

c 
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which,  however,  is  very  often  deserted,  if  not  sufficiently 
advanced  to  accompany  the  parents  when  they  migrate 
about  the  middle  of  October. 

It  seems  a  thousand  pities  that  such  eminently  useful 
birds  shoidd  be  destroyed  for  the  ornamentation  (f)  of  ladies' 
hats  and  bonnets,  to  which  they  are  affixed  in  their  un- 
sophisticated natural  tints,  or  dyed  almost  past  recognition 
in  every  colour  of  the  rainbow.  So  terrible  is  the  persecu- 
tion to  which  they  have  been  subjected  on  this  account, 
more  particularly  on  the  Continent,  that  their  numbers  of 
late  years  have  sensibly  diminished,  to  the  manifest  delight 
of  the  gnats  and  objectionable  insects  of  that  kind. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  a  nestful  of  j'oung  house 
martins  make  a  considerable  mess  on  the  ground  under- 
neath their  birth-place,  hence,  some  people  prevent  the 
birds  from  building  on  their  premises;  but  a  board  affixed 
to  the  wall,  some  little  distance  below  the  nest,  would 
entirely  obviate  the  trilling  inconvenience. 

THE   FINCHES. 

We  now  come  to  a  rather  nondescri})t  familj^,  made  up 
of,  at  least,  half-a-dozen  distinct  ones,  while  its  genera  are 
multipied  in  the  most  diffuse  and  perplexing  manner  ; 
however,  thus  it  has  been  decreed  by  zoological  authorities, 
and  thus,  for  the  present,  we  are  constrained  to  leave  it. 

Fami  ly — Fnngillid<^. 

Genus — 1.  Passer.  P.  domcsticus.  House  Sparrow. 

F.  vioutaiius.    Tree  Sjmrrow. 

2.  Coccothraustes.  C.  vti/gaj-is.      Hawfinch. 

3.  Ligurinus.         L.  cJiloris.         Greenfinch. 

4.  Frifigilia.  F.  ca'hbs.  Chaffinch. 

F.  montifrin- 

gilla.  Brambling. 
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5.  Carduelis. 
C.  CJirysoinitris. 
7.  Linota. 


8.  Pyrrhula. 

9.  Pinicola. 

10.  Loxia. 

11.  PlectropJiancs, 

12.  Calcarius. 

13.  Einberiza. 


C.  elegans. 
C.  spmiis. 
L.  cannabina. 
L.  flavirostris. 
L.  riifcscens. 
L.  linaria. 
P.  europiza. 
P.  enucleaior. 
P.  airvirostra. 
P.  nivalis. 
C.  lapponicus. 

E.  miliaria. 
E.  citrinella. 

E.  drills. 

E.  schccfiiclus. 


Goldfinch. 

Siskin. 

Linnet. 

Twite. 

Lesser  Redpoll. 

Mealy  Redpoll. 

Bullfinch. 

Pine  Grossbeak 

Crossbill. 

Snow  Bunting. 

Lapland  Bunt- 
ing. 

Corn  Bunting. 

Yellow  Ham- 
mer. 

Cirl  Bunting. 

Reed  Bun  tin  of. 


House  Sparrow. — It  is  almost  superfluous  to  describe 
this  well-known  bird,  now  acclimatised,  and  not  always 
a  welcome  acquisition,  wherever  the  British  race  has 
effected  a  settlement.  However,  to  complete  our  de- 
scription we  may  say  that  the  upper  surface  is  brown, 
shaded  with  grey  on  the  head,  and  dark  brown  on  the 
back,  and  that  a  bar  of  yellowish  white  marks  the  lesser 
wing  coverts ;  the  throat  to  the  middle  of  the  breast  is 
marked  by  an  irregular  line  of  deep  black  ;  the  cheeks  are 
whitish  grey,  and  the  remaining  under  parts  are  bluish 
grey ;  the  bill  is  brown,  and  the  legs  and  feet  grej'ish 
brown.  The  female  is  brownish  grey,  and  is  smaller  than 
the  male,  which,  when  newly  moulted,  is  a  handsome  bird. 
Length  of  male,  6  inches  ;  female,  Ss. 

The  very  vexed  question  of  the  food  of  this  species  is, 
nevertheless,  a  very  simple  one.     The  sparrow  itself  lives 
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chiefly  on  seeds  of  various  kinds,  though  it  also  eats  many 
insects ;  but  the  young,  at  first,  are  fed  entirely  on  the 
latter,  and  until  they  leave  the  nest  and  are  able  to  cater 
for  themselves  their  parents  give  them  little  else.  The 
sparrow  is  often  accused  of  destroying  the  farmer's  corn, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  does  help  himself  to  some, 
but  the  damage  effected  is  much  less  than  is  often  supposed, 
but  even  when  put  to  its  utmost,  the  harm  he  does  is  more 
than  balanced  by  the  good  he  effects  by  the  destruction  of 
insects,  and  the  devouring,  wholesale,  of  the  seeds  of  some 
of  our  most  obnoxious  weeds.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
it  is  only  during  a  week  or  two  tliat  he  visits  the  corn- 
fields and  does  harm,  and  that  during  all  the  rest  of  the 
year  he  is  doing  positive  good  to  the  farmer,  his  mischief 
should  be  condoned.  In  the  garden,  too,  he  is  accused  of 
doing  an  incalculable  amount  of  harm ;  but  it  is  easily  pre- 
vented by  netting  fruit  and  vegetables,  or  by  supplying  the 
birds  with  some  more  readily  accessible  food. 

Of  course  where,  owing  to  the  destruction,  the  absolutely 
senseless  destruction,  of  the  minor  birds  of  prey,  the 
sparrows  have  increased  beyond  due  bounds,  their  numbers 
must  be  reduced  by  legitimate  means;  but  to  compass  their 
extermination,  or  even  wholesale  slaughter,  is  an  economical 
error  that  is  much  to  be  deprecated. 

The  nest  of  the  sparrow  is  variously  placed — in  holes  of 
trees  or  of  buildiugs,  or  among  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  or 
some  creeper,  such  as  ivy,  growing  against  a  wall.  In  the 
first  place,  the  cavity  is  simply  lined  with  grass  stems  and 
feathers,  but  in  every  other  position  the  large,  clumsy 
construction  is  domed.  The  eggs,  which  vary  from  three 
to  five  in  number,  are  greyish  white,  speckled  and  streaked 
with  brownish  grey ;  there  is  usually  two  broods  in  the 
season,  but  occasionally  three.  The  "  observers,"  who 
credit  these  birds  with  eight  or  more  eggs  to  the   nest, 
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and  five  or  six  broods  in  the  season,  are  either  ''  romancin;^," 
or  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

Tree  Sparrow. — Is  not  unlike  the  last  in  appearance, 


but  he  has  some  black  on  the  face  as  well  as  on  the 
throat,  and  is  greyer  on  the  back  and  lower  parts ;  he 
is  also  a  little   smaller.     The   nest   is   usually  placed   in 
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the  hole  of  a  tree,  but  it  is  surely  a  mistake  to  say  that 
they  build  in  the  thatch  of  barns  and  out- houses,  as 
Morris  affirms  they  do;  but,  failing  suitable  trees  with 
convenient  cavities,  they  may,  and  sometimes  do,  nest 
in  a  hedge  or  bush.  Length,  5|  inches ;  female,  a  little 
less. 

It  is  curious  that  the  female  should  almost  exactly 
resemble  the  male  in  plumage,  seeing  that  the  common 
sparrows  differ  so  immensely  in  outward  appearance. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  usually  five  in  number, 
of  a  dull  white,  specked  with  brown  of  several  shades. 
There  are  two  broods  in  the  season,  and  the  young  have 
no  black  on  the  throat  or  face  until  after  their  first 
moult. 

The  tree  sparrow  is  not  a  common  bird  anywhere, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  British  Islands  it  is  quite 
unknown.  It  is  more  susceptible  of  domestication  than 
the  last,  and  readily  learns  to  come  and  go  if  brought 
up  b}'  hand  on  the  nest,  wiiicli  it  is  not  difficult  to  do 
on  ants'  eggs  and  bread  and  milk.  There  are  several 
instances  on  record  where  the  tree  sparrow  has  nested 
successfully  in  an  aviary ;  but  it  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  cross-paired  with  the  ordinary  house  sparrow, 
notwithstandint;  tiie  stron^r  resemblance  that  exists  between 
the  two  species. 

Hawfinx'II. — The  forehead  is  yellowish  brown,  which 
unites  with  the  light  chestnut  on  the  top  of  the 
head  au'l  cheeks ;  the  circle  of  the  head  is  black,  and 
forms,  under  the  chin,  a  large  square  spot ;  the  nape 
of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  back  arc  of  a  fine 
ash  grey  ;  the  lower  part  is  of  a  dark  brown,  with  some 
shades  of  gre}'-  on  the  back.  In  the  female,  the  cheeks, 
head,  and  upper  tail  coverts  are  of  a  greyish  chestnut 
colour:    the   throat,   wings,  and    tail    rather   brown    than 
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black,  the  spot  on  the  wings  grej'ish ;  the  under  part 
of  the  body  reddish  grey,  shading  to  white  on  the  belly. 
Length,  7  inches  ;  tail,  2^. 

The  bill,  which  seems  disproportionately  large,  is  dark 
blue  in  summer,  and  flesh-coloured  witli  the  tip  black 
in  winter. 

In  its  wild  state,  it  feeds  on  berries  of  all  kinds,  and 
some  insects.  In  the  house,  it  may  be  readily  kept, 
if  a  due  proportion  of  its  natural  food  is  added  to  the 
ordinary  bird  seed  of  the  aviar}^  It  builds  a  compact 
nest,  and  lays  from  three  to  five  greenish  grey  e^a^^ 
spotted  with  brown,  and  streaked  with  bluish  black. 
In  England  the  hawfinch  is  mainly  migratory,  but  a 
few  pairs  remain  here  and  there  through  the  summer 
to  breed  in  suitable  localities,  and  no  doubt  more  would 
do  so  but  for  the  inveterate  persecution  they  are  subjected 
to.  The  3^oung  are  very  easily  reared  by  hand  on 
soaked  bruised  seed,  and  bread,  or  biscuit. 

Greenfinch. — Why  this  familiar  bird  should  have 
been  constituted  a  separate  genus  does  not  readily  appear, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  true  finches,  feeding  its  young  ami 
mate  with  food  prepared  in  and  regurgitated  from  the 
crop. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  the  plumage  is  yellowish 
green,  lighter  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bodj^,  and  still 
more  so  on  the  rump  and  breast,  shading  to  white  on 
the  belly.  A  patch  of  brilliant  canary  yellow  decorates 
each  wing. 

The  female  is  browner  above,  and  ash-coloured  on  the 
lower  surface,  so  that  she  presents,  at  a  distance,  a  strong 
resemblance  to  a  female  house  sparrow,  for  the  yellow 
patch  on  her  wings  is  not  very  noticeable  except  at  close 
quarters. 

The   young   are   curiously   speckled,    so   that    ignorant 
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people  who  believe  ia  wild  "  mixed  marriages  "  very  often 
take  them  for  hybrids;  but  they  soon  moult,  and  the 
wonder  vanishes. 


i  ^.  ^y)f.,  \ 


The  nest  is  compactly  built  of  grass  and  moss,  and  is 
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very  like  that  of  tlie  canary,  the  eggs  also  resembling  those 
of  the  latter  bird,  except  in  point  of  size,  for  they  are 
larger.  Two  or  three  broods  of  four  or  five  are  produced 
every  season,  and  the  young  are  easily  reared  on  bread  and 
milk. 

These  birds  breed  very  freely  among  themselves,  and 
with  allied  species  in  both  cage  and  aviary,  but  have  noth- 
ing much  to  recommend  theui  to  the  notice  of  amateurs, 
for  the  song  is  a  croaking  squeal  that  is  most  unpleasant ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  the  call  note  is  musical  and  pleasing. 

The  food  consists  of  seeds,  buds  of  trees,  anrl  the  succulent 
portion  of  various  plants.  Much  of  the  damage  done  in 
gardens  and  elsewhere,  anil  attributed  to  the  sparrow, 
should,  in  reality,  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  greenfinch, 
which  has  very  few  redeeming  qualities,  if  any,  to  compen- 
sate the  horti- 
culturist and  V  " 
farmer  for  the  "5%> 
damage  done  to 
their  c  r  o  ps. 
Length,  6 
inches ;  tail,  2A. 

Chaffinch. 
— The  scientific 
name  for  this 
and  the  follow- 
ing species  were 
not  very  happily 
selected,  for  there  is  nothing  of  the  finch  about  either  of 
them. 

The  forehead  of  the  male  is  black  ;  the  top  of  the  head 
and  the  nape  of  the  neck  are  greyish  blue — in  very  old 
subjects,  deep  blue  ;  the  breast  is  reddish  brown,  and  there 
is  a  conspicuous  white  mark   on   the  wing;  the  head  is 


^^< 


Fig.  14.-77(6  Chaffinch. 
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ornamented  with  a  crest,  which   the   bird  can  raise  and 
depress  at  pleasure. 

The  female  is  smaller,  greyish  brown  above,  and  greyish 
white  on  the  under  parts. 

The  bill  of  the  male  is  blue  in  summer,  when  that  of  the 
female  is  greyish  brown  ;  but  both  turn  to  horn-colour  in 
the  winter. 

The  young  are  like  their  mother  until  after  the  first 
moult,  and  are  easily  brought  up  from  the  nest  on  bread 
and  milk,  and  a  few  ants'  eggs,  small  meal  worms,  or  other 
insects. 

When  wild,  these  birds  feed  about  equally  on  seeds  and 
insects,  and  are  wrongfully  accused  of  destroying  buds  in 
their  eager  search  for  the  latter  ;  that  they  knock  some  off- 
is  probable,  but  the  damage  done  is  inappreciable,  for  those 
that  remain  are  all  the  stronger  for  the  thinning  out,  and 
more  likely  to  come  to  maturitj'. 

The  nest  of  the  chaffinch  is  the  most  beautiful  of  those 
built  by  British  birds.  It  is  variously  placed,  sometimes 
in  a  fruit  tree,  but  generally  where  there  are  a  good  many 
lichens  about,  with  which  the  outside  of  the  nest  is  thickly 
covered,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  see,  especially  when  placed 
against  a  wall  on  an  espalier,  or  against  the  trunk  of  a 
gnarled  apple  tree.  The  eggs  are  about  five  in  number,  of  a 
pale  bluish  grey,  streaked  and  splashed  with  purplish  brown. 

There  are  two  broods  each  season,  the  first  of  which  con- 
sists, for  the  most  part,  of  males,  and  the  second  of  females. 
They  are  easily  reared  from  the  nest,  and  will  tiien  breed 
freely  in  cage  and  aviary. 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  contention  whether  the 
chaffinch  will,  or  will  not,  pair  and  produce  mules  with  the 
canar^',  and  after  protracted  experimentation  with  them, 
the  writer  is  enabled  to  say  that  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  the  union    to  take   place,  but    the    eggs  (whether  of 
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Fk;.  !.■).  —  The  HramUliKjs 


chaffinch   or  canary)  are    invariably  barren.     Length,  6j 
inches  ;  tail,  2f . 

Bramblixg. — This  bird, 
in  habits  and  general  con- 
figuration, bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  last, 
but  instead  of  being  par- 
tially migratory,  it  is  en- 
tirely so,  arriving  in  the 
autumn  from  the  north, 
sometimes  in  large  flocks, 
and  departing  in  greatly  re- 
duced numbersiuthespring. 
The  nest  is  stated  to  have 
been  occasionally  found  in 
the  northern  counties  of 
England,  and  in  Scotland. 

It  should  be  fed  and  treated  like  the  chaffinch,  that  is, 
on  a  mixed  diet  of  seed  and  insect  food.     It  is  asserted  to 

have  bred  in  several 
aviaries,  and  even 
to  have  produced 
in  one  a  mixed  off- 
spring with  the 
chaffinch. 

Tlie  colour  of  the 
bird  is  black  on  the 
head  and  neck,  vari- 
ously spotted  and 
streaked  with 
chestnut  brown, 
the  rest  of  the 
plumage  being  similar  in  character. 

The  female  is  smaller,  and  has  no  black  about  her. 
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GoLDFixcH. — This  bird  is  a  true  finch,  and  tlie  hand- 
somest one  we  have  got ;  indeed,  his  brilliant  colouring 
gives  him  a  foreign  appearance,  which  he  soon  will  possess 
in  reality,  for  he  is  fast  being  exterminated  in  Britain, 
which  is  a  great  pity,  for  he  is  as  sweet  a  songster  as  he  is 
blight,  not  to  say  gaudy,  in  his  person. 

The  bill  of  the  (joldtinch  is  long,  and  terminates  in  a  fine 
point ;  it  is  horn-colour  in  winter,  and  white  in  summer. 
The  forehead,  or  rather  a  circle  round  the  bill,  is  deep  crim- 
.son  or  scarlet,  varying  in  depth  ;  the  sides  of  the  head,  or 
bridle,  are  black,  which  is  also  the  colour  of  the  top  of  the 
head  ;  the  cheeks  and  a  spot  on  the  back  of  the  neck  are 
white  ;  the  breast  is  white,  and  the  sides  brownish  grey  ;  a 
line  of  the  same  colour  sometimes  descends  from  the  chin 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  or  be\'ond  it ;  the  under 
parts  are  light  grey.  Tiie  shoulder  joint  and  the  lesser 
wing  coverts  arc  black,  as  are  the  quills  of  the  tail  and 
wings,  but  the  latter  are  ornamented  with  a  broad  patch  of 
yellow,  and  are  tipped  with  yellowish  gre\"ish  white  ;  tiie 
back  and  himler  parts  arc  brown. 

The  female  is  smaller,  has  less  yellow  and  red,  and  the 
small  wing  coverts  are  black,  edized  with  brown. 

The  young  are  very  dissimilar,  having  grey  heads,  and 
bearing  but  little  resemblatice  to  their  parents. 

The  nest  is  very  compactly  built,  and  is  considered 
second  in  point  of  elegance  to  that  of  the  chaffinch.  It  is 
often  placed  in  a  fruit  tree  in  an  orchard,  among  the 
upper  or  terminal  branches.  The  eggs  are  usually  five,  and 
bear  a  considerable  likeness  to  those  of  the  canary,  but 
are  smaller. 

There  are  two  broods,  as  a  rule,  in  the  season,  and  the 
young  are  easily  reared  on  cruslied  biscuit  and  milk,  which 
should  be  given  warm  every  ten  or  twelve  minutes  from 
dawn  to  dusk,  one  or  two   mouthfuls  at  a  time  ;    when 
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able  to  pick,  crushed  hemp  is  the  best  feeding  for 
them. 

These  birds  will  breed  among  themselves  in  cage  or 
aviary,  and  pairing  with  allied  species,  will  produce 
hybrids  freely ;  crosses  have  been  obtained  with  the 
canary,  bullfinch,  linnet,  redpoll,  siskin,  greenfinch,  and 
some  of  the  foreign  finches,  but  the  two  first  are  those 
ordinarily  met  with.     Length,  5^  inches ;  tail,  2. 

Siskin. — While  the  goldfinch  resides  in  Great  Britain 
throughout  the  year,  the  siskin  only  visits  us  during  the 
winter,  though  a  few  pairs  may  remain  and  breed  in  the 
north. 

The  top  of  the  head  and  the  throat  are  black  in  the 
male ;  the  cheeks,  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  back  are 
green,  streaked  with  black  in  the  last  situation ;  the 
rump,  breast,  under  part  of  the  neck,  and  a  line  that  passes 
over  each  eye,  yellow.  The  flights  are  black,  and  the 
wing  coverts  and  secondaries  are  tipped  witli  yellow. 

The  food  consists  of  seeds  of  all  kinds,  those  of  the 
birch,  alder,  fir,  and  pine,  being  first  favourites;  in  the 
winter  it  will  eat  any  small  seeds  of  weeds  it  can  find,  as 
well  as  a  few  buds  of  trees. 

The  female  has  no  black,  and  is  greyer  than  the  male. 

The  siskin  is  readily  domesticated,  and  breeds  freely  in 
the  house,  where  its  natural  tameness  makes  it  a  favourite. 

Linnet. — The  adult  male  is  a  beautiful  chestnut  brown 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  the  breast,  as  well  as  the  fore- 
head, rosy  red.  The  flights  and  tail  are  black,  the  former 
tipped  with  greyish  yellowish  white,  and  the  four  outer 
feathers  of  the  latter  have  white  edges. 

The  female  is  brownish  grey,  with  darker  streaks  and 
spots  ;  the  under  parts  are  lighter  than  the  upper,  and  have 
darker  spots ;  there  is  no  trace  of  red  about  her. 

The  young  resemble  their  mother  until  the  first  moult. 
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when  the  males  assume  the  adult  plumage,  but  are  neither 
as  brown  or  rosy  as  their  elders. 

They  are  easily  brought  up  by  hand  on  bread  and  milk, 
and  when  they  be^^in  to  feed  they  should  have  their  seed 
soaked  till  soft.  In  the  house  they  never  assume  the 
distinctive  red  of  the  wild  bird,  but  are  brown  and 
grey. 

In  confinement  they  breed  freely  in  cage  and  aviary 
among  themselves  and  with  allied  species. 

The  agreeable,  brilliant,  and  flute-like  notes  of  the  linnet 
consisting  of  several  strains,  succeeding  each  other  very  har- 
moniousl3',make  the  birds  general  favourites,  and  it  is  surely 
a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  trappers  to  destroy  the 
females  that  they  catch  ;  the  practice  has  led  to  the  extir- 
pation of  the  species  in  many  parts  of  the  countr\'. 

The  nest  of  the  linnet  is  built  of  grass  and  lined  with 
hair ;  it  is  very  compactly  put  together,  usually  in  a  clump 
of  furze,  and  the  eggs,  which  are  very  like  those  of  the 
canary,  are  usually  five  in  number.  The  length  of  the 
linnet  is  5^  inches  ;  tail,  2^. 

Twite,  or  Mountain  Linnet. — This  species  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  last,  and  is  brownish  grey  all  over,  but 
darker  above  than  below,  mottled  and  streaked  with  black 
and  yellow  ;  there  is  no  red  on  the  forehead  or  breast,  but 
the  rump  is  of  a  dull  reddish  brown  colour,  which  is  less 
apparent  in  the  female,  which  otherwise  closely  resembles 
the  male.  The  bill  is  yellow.  Length  of  the  bird,  about 
5  inches  ;  tail,  2}. 

Lesser  Redpoll. — The  etymology  of  the  name  being  so 
apparent,  it  seems  strange  that  Morris  should  have  spelled 
it  as  if  the  bird  had  some  connection  with  poles;  but  he  has, 
and  ofiers  no  explanation  of  his  motive  for  having  done  so. 

Reddish  brown  is  the  colour  of  the  male,  but  the  head 
(poll)  is  fiery  red,  ■which  is  not  always  lost  in  confinement : 
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the  chin  is  black,  and  the  throat  and  breast,  as  well  as  the 
rump,  crimson. 


The  female  has  no  red  on  the  breast,  but  has  on  the 
forehead. 
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The  nest,  like  that  of  the  preceding  species,  is  compactly 
built,  and  is  usually  placed  in  a  dense  bush  ;  it  does  not 
habitually  breed  in  England,  but  does  so  freely  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

The  eggs  are  four  or  tive  in  number ;  the  first  batch  is 
laid  in  Maj',  and  the  second  about  the  beginning  of  Julj'. 

These  little  birds  breed  freely  in  confinement,  even 
rearing  their  young  in  a  cage. 

The}''  are  often  chained  to  a  stand,  and  taught  to  open  a 
seed  box  and  draw  up  "water  in  a  miniature  bucket  from  a 
little  well.     Length,  4^  inches  ;  tail,  2. 

IMealy  REDi'dLL.— ^This  is  a  migratory  species  from  the 
north.  Its  forehead  is  crimson,  and  the  top  and  nape  of  the 
neck,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  are  brown, 
spotted  with  a  darker  shade  of  brownish  black  ;  the  rump, 
also  spotted,  is  greyish  white,  with  a  yellow  tinge,  and  the 
under  parts  are  the  same.  The  wing  coverts,  flights,  and 
tail  feathers  are  blackish  brown,  edged  with  yellowish 
white  ;  a  circle  round  the  bill  is  black,  and  the  bill  itself 
yellow,  with  a  black  tip  ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  grey. 

The  female  has  no  red,  and  is  smaller  than  the  male, 
which  measures  5  inches  in  full  length,  of  which  the  tail 
makes  2|. 

All  the  members  of  the  genus  Liiioia  feed  exclusively  on 
seeds,  chiefly  of  grass,  and  in  the  house  are  best  dieted  on 
canary  seed,  with  groundsel  and  plaintain  for  green  food. 

Bullfinch. — This  handsome  bird  is  of  stouter  build 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  has  a  thick  head,  with  a 
short,  stout  bill,  which,  together  with  the  head,  is  jet 
black  :  the  wings  and  tail  are  also  black,  with  a  steel  blue 
reflection  ;  the  back  is  slate  grey ;  the  rump  white  ;  the 
face,  neck,  and  breast  bright  crimson  red  in  the  male,  but 
brownish  grey  with  a  subdued  reddish  tinge  in  the  female 
and  the  young  of  both  sexes.     The  legs  and  feet  are  dark 
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slate  ;  the  small  wing  coverts  have  a  brownish  tinge,  and 
the  greater  have  white  tips,  making  a  conspicuous  line 
across  the  middle  of  the  wing. 

This  beautiful  bird,  in  spite  of  its  handsome  appearance, 
charming  song,  and  extreme  tameness,  is  much  persecuted 
by  gardeners,  who 
have  completely  ex- 
terminated it  in  many 
]ilaces  where  it  used 
formerly  to  be  abun- 
dant ;  and  the  reason 
given  for  this  mis- 
taken policy  is  that  it 
destroj'S  their  fruit 
trees  by  knocking  oti' 
and  eating  the  buds. 

That  it  does  so  to  a 
certain  extent  is  un- 
deniable, but  the 
damage  effected  by  it 
has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. 

To  give  an  example  : — The  writer  is  acquainted  with  an 
extensive  orchard,  containing  apple,  pear,  and  plum  trees, 
covering  many  acres  of  ground,  from  which  the  owner 
in  one  season  removed  3,000  cartloads  of  branches  by 
pruning. 

There  were  a  few  buds  destroyed  then  !  The  writer 
picked  up  an  average-sized  bough  that  had  been  cut  off, 
and  counted  the  buds  on  it ;  they  numbered  1,003. 

In  each  load  there  were  between  200  and  300  branches, 
but  say  250  for  an  average,  that  is  to  sa}^  250,000  buds  to 
the  load,  or  a  total  of  752,250,000  (seven  hundred  and 
fifty-two  millions,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand)  buds, 


Fig.  18.  — 77<'  Uudjimh. 
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which  it  would  require  a  whole  army  of  bullfinches  to 
knock  off,  and  that  the  trees  would  have  received  no 
harm. 

A  bullfinch,  from  observations  made,  will  eat  about  120 
buds  a  day,  that  is,  43,800  in  twelve  months,  and  if  that 
number  is  nudtiplied  by  100  bullfinches  (scarcely  so  many 
exist  in  a  county),  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  4,380,0()0  buds,  an 
insignificant  number  compared  wnth  that  of  the  buds  de- 
liberatel^'  destroyed  by  the  horticulturist  himself  for  the 
benefit  of  his  trees. 

If  the  birds  were  left  alone,  he  would  be  spared  the 
labour  of  pruning,  and  have  far  healthier  trees,  for  the 
proper  way  to  prune  a  tree  is  to  rub  off  superfiuous  buds, 
not  to  lop  ort'  an  entire  bough,  a  most  mistaken  policy, 
w  Inch  Nature  resents  by  growing  three  or  four  branches 
from  the  stop,  and  so  weakening  the  tree  to  a  correspond- 
ing extent;  but  she  takes  no  notice  of  the  removal  of  buds,  if, 
indeed,  she  docs  not  actually  approve  of  it  by  producing  a 
finer  crop  of  fruit  on  every  branch  or  tree  thus  treated. 

Moral. — Do  not  shoot  the  bullfinches,  for  they  do  good, 
not  harm,  and  a  discharge  of  lead  among  the  brandies  does 
a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

If  the  bullfinches,  from  one  cause  or  another,  should  be- 
come too  numerous  (which  is  extremely  unlikely),  their 
numbers  can  be  easily  kept  within  due  bounds  by  taking 
and  hand-iearing  the  young,  which,  when  well  trained  to 
pipe  a  tune,  .sell  for  various  sums  from  10s.  to  £20  each. 

The  nest  of  the  bullfinch  is  usually  built  of  roots,  and  is 
lined  with  hair.  There  are  two  broods  in  the  season,  the 
young  of  the  first  being  mostlj'  males,  and  those  of  the 
second  mostlv  females  ;  but  the  latter  sinof  almost  as  well 
as  their  brothers,  if  they  do  n^t  fetch  c)uite  so  much 
money. 

The   young  are  easily  reared   on  bread  and  milk,  and 
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when  they  are  able  to  pick,  they  should  have  soaked 
canary  seed  and  crushed  hemp,  but  not  too  much  of 
the  last,  which  turns  them  dusky,  and  destroys  the  bright- 
ness of  their  beautiful  red  breast. 

A  small  twig  of  some  fruit  or  forest  tree  is  also  conducive 
to  their  happiness  and  health. 

Pine.Grossbeak. — This  bird,  which  may  be  called  the 
cousin-german  of  the  last,  is  not,  like  it,  a  resident  in 
Britain  all  the  year  round,  but  comes  over  in  winter  only 
from  the  far  north.  It  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  except 
the  wings  and  tail,  which  are  black.  The  former  have  the 
wing  coverts  broadly  edged  with  gre}',  ami  the  back 
feathers  have  dark  centres ;  the  under  surface  is  of  a 
lighter  shade  than  the  upper,  and  is  not  spotted  :  the  bill  is 
short,  thick,  and  black.  The  female  is  rather  of  an  olive 
brown  colour  than  red.     The  young  resemble  her. 

These  birds  feed  chieflj''  on  the  seeds  of  the  various 
coniferse  that  grow  in  the  countries  they  frequent.  In 
Britain  they  are  partial  to  the  seeds  of  the  larch  and  the 
beech,  but  will  eat  any  others  they  can  find.  Length,  8i 
inche.s ;  tail,  3. 

Crossbill.— These  curious  birds  are  winter  visitors 
only  to  Great  Britain,  and  then  but  occasionallj'.  They 
vary  greatly  in  size  as  well  as  in  colour,  ;?carcely  tv/o  in  a 
flock  being  alike  in  either  respect.  The  prevailing  tints 
are  green,  olive,  orange,  red,  scarlet,  and  yellow.  The 
upper  and  lower  mandibles  cross  each  other,  but  also  vary 
a  good  deal  in  length  and  in  the  amount  of  curvature  they 
present.  The  young  are  dark  green,  with  blackish  spots 
and  streaks. 

These  birds  feed  principally  on  the  seeds  of  fir  and  pine 
trees,  but  are  very  partial  to  those  of  the  cypress  and 
arborvitaj.  They  very  seldom  nest  in  Britain,  but  instances 
are,  nevertheless,  recorded  in  which  they  have  done  so, 
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the  nest  being  placed  in  the  fori^  of  a  tree  at  varyinf^ 
elevations  from  the  ground.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five,  of  a 
faintgreencolour,streaked  and  spotted  with  purple  and  brown. 

Snow  Buistixg. — This  winter  visitor  also  varies  a  good 
deal  in  size  and  colouring.  It  is  stoutly  built  and  denseh^ 
covered  with  feathers,  which  are  generally  of  a  huffish 
brown,  lighter  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  body.  The  female  is  smaller,  but  bears  a  general 
resemblance  to  her  mate.  Like  the  rest  of  the  buntings, 
they  have  a  bony  tubercle  at  the  palate,  and  feed  on  a 
mixed  diet  of  seed  and  insects. 

It  is  quite  exceptional  for  an}-  of  them  to  remain  in  this 
country  during  the  summci*,  and  those  that  are  kept  in 
cage  or  aviary  appear  to  suffer  very  much  from  the  heat, 
which  generally  throws  them  into  a  decline.  Eggs  have, 
however,  been  laid  occasionally.  They  are  greenish  blue 
white,  with  dark  brown  sjiots  at  the  thicker  end,  and 
others,  distriljuted  all  over  tiie  surface,  of  greyish  purple. 
Length,  6y  inches,  or  7  inches  ;  tail,  2'^. 

Lapland  Bunting. — This  is  a  smaller  bird  than  the  last, 
and,  like  it,  visits  Britain  in  the  winter  onl3^  It  is  rather 
a  handsome  creature,  at  least  the  male  is.  His  head,  neck, 
face,  and  breast  are  jet  black ;  nape  chestnut  brown  ;  back 
brown,  with  a  dark  centre  to  each  feather;  rump  and 
outer  edges  of  tail  feathers  j'ellowish  brown.  Backwards 
from  the  eye  is  a  white  streak,  which  descends,  broadening 
to  the  under  parts,  where  it  merges  into  faint  bluish  grey  ; 
the  head  portions  of  the  band  are  grizzled  by  a  number  of 
fine  white  hair-like  lines,  and  the  sides  are  spotted  with 
brown  ;  the  wing  coverts  are  edged  whitish  grey,  with  a 
blue  tinge. 

The  female  is  smaller,  has  no  black,  and  is  greyer  on 
the  back.  Hind  nail  long ;  legs  and  feet  j-ellowish  grey. 
Length  of  bird,  Co  inches. 
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Corn  Bunting. — This  is  a  British  species,  pretty 
generally  distribatecl,  but  seldom  noticed  oh  account  of  its 
shy  and  retirinoj  haVjits. 

It  is  of  a  brownish  grey  colour,  darker  above  than  below, 
and  heavil}^  spotted  with  blackish  brown  in  both  situations  ; 
there  is  a  faint  rusty  red  tinge  on  the  wings,  and  a  bluish 
one  on  the  breast  and  belly  ;  the  bill  and  legs  and  feet 
are  yellowish  grey. 

The  female  is  indistinguishable  outwardly  from  her  mate. 

The  nest  is  generally  placed  on  the  ground  among  grass. 
It  is  loosely  put  together,  and  made  of  grass,  roots,  and 
moss,  lined  with  hair.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in 
number,  are  gre}^  speckled  and  streaked  with  chestnut  and 
black. 

Tiiey  are  easily  tamed,  an^l  will  even  build  in  a  garden 
aviary. 

The  food  consists  about  equally  of  seeds  and  insects. 
Length,  7}  inches  ;  tail,  3. 

Yellowhammer. — This  well-known  species,  like  the  last, 
is  resident  througliout  Britain,  but  wanders  about  a  good 
deal  during  the  winter.  Its  coloration  is  very  variable, 
that  of  an  adult  male  being  as  follows  : — Head,  neck,  and 
all  lower  parts  bright  yellow,  shaded  with  chestnut  on  the 
crown  and  face  ;  along  the  sides  are  a  number  of  elongated 
reddish  black  spots  ;  the  upper  parts  are  brown,  with 
light  lacing  to  the  different  feathers,  especially  the  wing 
coverts. 

The  female  has  very  little  yellow^  about  her,  and  her 
back  and  wings  are  rather  greyish  than  reddish  brown. 

The  nest  is  built  generally  in  a  low  bush,  or  among 
brambles.  It  is  compactly  put  together,  and,  as  a  rule, 
fairly  well  concealed.  The  eggs  are  generally  five,  of  a 
pale  purplish  white,  spotted  with  brown,  and  marked  with 
a  number  of  zigzag  lines  of  a  greyish  colour. 
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They  are  readily  brought  up  by  hand  on  biscuit  and 
milk,  with  some  ants'  eggs  and  flies  added.  A  certain 
amount  of  insect  food  must  be  added  to  their  dietary  in 
confinement,  or  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  a  decline  ;  this  is 
especially  so  in  summer. 

It  is  singular  that  nine  out  of  ten  cuckoos  place  their 
egg,  or  eggH,  in  the  nest  of  a  yellow  bunting.  Length,  7 
inches ;  tail,  2^'. 

CiRL  BuxTiXf;. — This  species  very  strongly  resembles  the 
last,  but  is  distinguished  by  a  triangular-shaped  patch  of 
dark  feathers  under  the  cliin,  which  is  wanting,  or  nearly 
so,  in  the  female  ;  there  is  a  bluish  band  across  the  middle 
of  the  breast,  and  a  yellow  streak  above  the  eye. 

It  feeds  on  a  mixed  diet  of  seeds  and  insects  like  its 
congeners,  and  is  often  seen  in  company  with  the  yellow- 
hammer,  than  which  it  is  a  little  smaller,  measuring  Cl- 
inches, of  which  the  tail  takes  up  2^. 

Reed  Blxti.vg. — Like  the  last,  this  species  is  of  partial 
distribution  only  in  Britain,  and  is  chiefly  met  with  in 
localitits  where  the  rush,  from  which  it  derives  its  trivial 
name,  is  found,  and  there  it  may  occur  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  head  and  throat  of  the  male  are  black,  and 
the  lower  parts  white,  spotted  with  brown  at  the  sides, 
which  are  also  tinged  with  slate  blue.  The  upper  parts 
are  dark  brown,  with  black  centre  and  dark  edges  to  every 
feather. 

The  female  is  without  the  black  on  head  and  throat,  and 
a  shade  of  olive  dominates  the  brown  of  the  face.  She  has 
the  spots  distributed  all  over  the  lower  parts  of  her  body. 
Length,  Gw  inches  ;  tail,  2]. 
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THE   STARLINGS. 

\Ye  now  pass  on  to  a  somewhat  large  family,  that  of  the 
starlings,  of  which  but  one  species  is  a  native  of  the 
British  Isles,  namelv^  the  Common  Starlino-. 

Fam  ily — S/u  rnidcv. 

Genus — Stuniiis.     S.  vuls^an's. 


This  well-known  bird  is  black,  reflecting  various  shades 
of  blue,  purple,  and  bronze,  and  more  or  less  covered  with 
small  white  spots,  that  impart  a  pepper-and-salt  appear- 
ance to  tlie 
plumage.  The 
bill,  which  is 
pointed,  and  of 
a  yellowish  col- 
our, is  about  an 
inch  in  length, 
and  is  used  for 
probing  after  the 
maggots  and 
grubs,  on  which 
the  bird  mainly 
subsists. 

The  female 
much  resembles 
the  male,  but 
her  plumage  is 
much  less  lus- 
trous, and  the  spots  on  her  body  are  larger,  as  well  as  more 
numerous. 

The  nest  is  made  in   holes  of  trees  and  buildings,  under 
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The  Starlhiij. 
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eaves,  and  in  dovecotes,  or  where  the  bird  can  find  a  con- 
venient place  for  its  purpose.  The  eggs  are  five  or  six  in 
number,  of  a  greenish  blue  colour,  mostly  without,  but 
sometimes  with,  a  few  small  black  spots  sparsely  scattered 
about  the  longer  end. 

The  young  are  easily  reared  on  biscuit  soaked  in  milk, 
ants'  eggs,  meal  worms,  maggots,  and  other  insects,  and  get 
very  tame,  learning  to  repeat  words  and  airs  that  are 
whistled  or  played  to  them. 

The  favourite  food  of  the  starling  is  the  grub  of  the  fly 
known  by  the  name  of  daddy-long-legs,  which  is  so  de- 
structive in  pasture  lands,  where  it  eats  the  roots  of  the 
grass,  and  sometimes  leaves  the  ground  bare  for  acres  ;  for 
when  the  roots  have  been  destroyed,  the  blades,  of  course, 
wither  away  ;  and  yet,  because  when  di-iven  by  stress  of 
weather  during  the  winter,  this  most  useful  bird  picks  up 
a  little  corn  from  the  stack-yards,  he  is  remorselessly  perse- 
cuted in  some  parts,  and  a  price  is  put  i'«pon  his  head. 

There  are  two  nests  in  the  season,  as  a  rule,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  white  and  cream-coloured  or  bufi*  specimens 
to  be  met  with,  which  are  generally  shot  or  captured.  In 
the  aviar^'  these  breed  freely,  but  the  young  are  usually  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  which  shows  that  albinism  is  not 
necessarily  hereditarj'. 

The  starling  is  gifted  with  great  powers  of  imitation, 
which  he  exercises  even  in  the  wild  state,  but  more  especi- 
ally in  captivity,  when  he  will  learn  to  repeat  not  only. all 
kinds  of  domestic  sounds,  such  as  coughing  and  sneezing, 
sawing  wood,  pouring  out  water,  etc.,  but  he  will  learn  to 
say  tolerably  long  sentences  in  a  wonderfully  natural 
manner,  so  as  to  deceive  persons  unacquainted  with  his 
talent. 

As  the  bill  of  this  bird  grows  very  fast,  and  is  kept 
ground  down  to  a  suitable  length  by  constantly  poking 
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it  into  the  soil  an'l  rooting  about  for  grabs  and  worms,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  put  some  of  the  latter  under  a  sod  of 
grass  in  his  cage,  which  he  will  at  once  commence  to  bare 
in  search  of  them,  and  thus  keep  his  beak  in  good  order. 

He  may  be  taught  to  go  and  come,  and  although  he  may 
disappear  during  the  summer  he  will  be  sure,  if  alive,  to 
return  when  winter  has  sealed  Nature's  fountains  with  its 
icy  hand. 

Too  much  flesh  meat  is  not  good  for  these  birds,  but 
they  are  fond  of  picking  a  bone,  and  may  have  one. 
Neither  can  they  live  on  a  diet  of  farinaceous  matters 
alone,  but  require  a  free  supply  of  insects  if  thej^  are  to 
remain  in  health. 


THE  CROWS. 

The  Crow  family  is  a  very  numerous  one,  and  has  no 
less   than   eight   representatives   in  Britain. 

Family —  Corvidce. 

Genus — 1.  Corvus.  C.  corax.  Raven. 

C.  corom.         Carrion  Crow. 
C.  comix.         Hooded  Crow. 
C.frugilegiis.  Rook. 
C.  monediila.    Jackdaw. 
2.  Pica.  P.  riistica.        Magpie, 

o.  Gamiliis.  G.  glajidarius.  Jay. 

4.  Pyrrhocorax.         P.  gracidus.     Chough. 

Raven. — The  colour  of  this  bird  is  jet  black,  with  steel 
blue,  violet,  and  purple  reflections,  also  a  green  tinge  on  the 
under  parts  ;  the  throat  is  more  of  a  dingy  black.  The 
female  presents  but   little   difference,  but  she  is  slightly 
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smaller  than  her  mate,  and  the  metallic  reflections  of  her 
plumage  are  less  conspicuous  than  in  his  case. 


Fi(!.  '2().--7'/ie  h'aiDt. 


The  nest  is  large  and  made  of  sticks,  lined  with  hair  and 
wool.     It  is  variously  placed,  sometimes  on  a  tree,  some- 
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times  on  a  ruined  building,  a  church  tower,  or  some  similar 
position,  including  precipitous  cliffs  and  precipices.  The 
eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  say  some  authorities,  but, 
according  to  others,  only  two  or  three,  and,  considering  the 
voracious  appetites  of  the  3'oung  ones,  and  the  ditiiculty  of 
finding  them  an  adequate  supply  of  suitable  food,  the  latter 
is  more  frequently  the  number  than  the  former.  The 
ground  colour  is  bluish  green,  which  is  spotted  with  a 
darker  shade  of  the  same  and  with  brown.  The  young 
are  covered  at  first  with  grej'ish  down.  The  old  birds 
breed  freely  in  confinement. 

Carriox  Crow. — This  bird  is  a  miniature  raven,  and  is 
often  confounded  with  the  rook,  fi'om  which  it  differs 
mainly  in  point  of  size,  being  a  little  larger  than  the  latter, 
but  is  much  less  than  the  raven,  which  measures  26  inches 
in  length,  and  the  carrion  crow  only  20  or  21.  From  the 
rook  it  is  distinguished  by  having  feathers  close  up  to  the 
base  of  the  bill,  and  by  flying  about  in  pairs,  or,  at  most,  in 
little  parties  of  four  or  six,  probabl}''  the  old  birds  and  the 
young  of  the  year,  also  by  building  singly,  each  pair  in  a 
separate  locality,  and  never  in  company. 

The  nest  is  large,  made  of  sticks,  and  is  placed  among 
the  topmost  boughs  of  a  tree,  where  it  forms  a  very 
conspicuous  object  until  the  leaves  come  out.  The  eggs 
are  three  or  four  in  number',  rarely  more.  They  are  pale 
bluish  green,  spotted  and  speckled  with  brown  and  grey, 
but  they  vary  a  good  deal  both  as  to  the  ground  colour  and 
the  markings  on  them.  There  are  two  broods  in  the 
season,  the  first  in  March,  and  the  second  in  May  or  June. 
As  soon  as  the  young  can  feed  themselves  the  old  ones 
drive  them  away. 

Both  the  raven  and  the  carrion  crow  feed  on  small 
animals,  such  as  moles,  rats,  etc.,  and  birds.  Tiiey  also  eat 
any  dead  animal  of  larger  size  they  may  find  lying  about. 
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and  the  crows  especiall}^  are  often  to  be  seen  on  the 
sea-shore  searchincf  for  offal  cast  up  by  the  waves,  or  for 
molluscs  and  crabs  left  there  by  the  recedincf  tide.  Like 
the  raven,  they  are  very  easily  tamed,  and  will  live  a  long 
time,  and  breed  in  confinement. 

Hooded  Crow. — Many  naturalists  are  of  opinion  that 
this  bird   is  merely  a  local  variety  of  the  last,  and  assert 

that  the  two  interbreed  and 
produce  a  fertile  offspring,  not 
piebald,  but  exactly  resem- 
bling one  or  other  of  the 
•^  ^  parents.  If  that  be  so,  then 
^->  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
their  s])ecific  identity.  The 
bill,  head,  and  neck  of  the 
hooded  crow  are  black  ;  the 
back,  breast,  and  lower  \)a,vis 
dark  slate  grey;  but  the  wings 
and  tail  are  black,  with  a 
brifrht  blue  tinue.  In  size 
this  bii'd  equals  the  carrion 
crow^  which  it  closel}'  re- 
sembles in  its  habits. 

Rook.  —  The  well-known 
rook  is  one  of  the  "  common 
objects  "  of  the  country,  nor  is  it  even  unknown  in  towns — 
witness  the  colonies  that  still  maintain  their  ground  in 
several  parts  of  London.  It  is  of  a  bluish  black  colour  all 
over,  and  is  known  by  a  bare  circle  round  its  bill,  where 
the  skin  is  of  a  dull  earthy  colour,  and  much  wrinkled  or 
corrugated,  a  peculiarity  that  w^as  long  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  bird's  habit  of  constantly  digging  in  the  ground  for 
worms  and  j^rubs,  as  the  nestlings  have  feathers  in  the 
same  part. 
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The  idea,  however,  is  now  quite  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  young  rooks,  reared  in  confinement  and  supplied  with 
an  abundance  of  food,  so  that  they  have  not  to  work  for 
their  living,  and  do  not,  also  lose  their  feathers  round  the 
base  of  the  bill  when  they  moult  fi>r  the  second  time,  which 
is,  or  should  be,  conclusive  that  the  denudation  is  natural, 
and  not  the  lesult  of  abrasion. 

The  rook,  as  is  well  known,  builds  in  companies  among 
the  upper  branches  of  lofty  trees.  The  eggs  are  two  or 
three  in  number,  very  rarely  more  ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
green  ground  colour,  spotted  with  blotches  of  brown  and 
greenish  grey,  but  vary  greatly,  even  in  the  same  nest. 

It  is  curious  that  the  rooks  begin  to  repair  their  old 
nests,  or  build  new  ones,  on  the  first  of  March  regularly 
every  year,  as  the  writer  has  ascertained  from  observation 
in  a  variety  of  places  extending  over  a  number  of  years. 
There  is  rarel}-  a  second  brood,  never,  indeed,  unless  some 
accident  has  befallen  the  first. 

The  rook  is  more  vegetarian  in  its  tastes  than  the 
preceding  species,  but,  nevertheless,  it  consumes  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  earthworms,  grubs,  and  other  injurious 
creatures,  also  small  frogs  and  other  reptiles,  and  occasion- 
ally a  stray  or  injured  small  bird. 

It  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  very  amusing,  but  inclined  to 
be  mischievous ;  indeed,  a  lady,  well  known  for  her 
appreciation  of  all  the  feathered  tribes,  assured  the  writer 
that  a  tame  rook  of  hers  could  get  through  more  mischief 
in  a  given  time  than  any  other  creature  she  had  ever  met 
with. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  misapprehension  as  to  the 
habits  of  the  rook  and  its  value  to  the  agriculturist  should 
still  exist;  that  some  farmers  should  continue  to  poison 
them  wholesale,  forgetting  the  amount  of  vermin  they 
.destroy,  and  only  noting  the  comparatively  small  quantity 
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of  grain  and  vegetables  consumed  by  them  in  severe 
weather,  when  the  ordinary  supplies  are  cut  off.  It  would 
surely  be  worth  while  to  feed  them  at  such  times.  Length, 
about  20  inches. 

Jackdaw. — This  is  the  smallest  of  the  true  crows  that 
inhabit  Great  Britain.    It  has  a  kind  of  crest,  the  back 
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part  of  which,  as  well  as  the  back  of  the  head  and  the 
nape,  are  grey  ;  the  remainder  of  the  plumage  is  black,  with 
steel  blue  shading  ;  the  legs,  toes,  and  nails  are  burnished 
black. 

The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  has  much  less  crest, 
and  very  little  grey  on  her  hea<l. 

Pied  and  pure  white    individuals   arc  not   uncommon  ; 
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sometimes  the  latter  have  blue  eyes,  but  more  often  they 
are  clear  red,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  most  albinos. 

The  nest  is  usually  placed  under  cover  in  a  building, 
such  as  a  church  tower,  but  occasionall}-  in  trees,  or  among 
the  statuary  on  the  front  of  public  edifices;  for  the  jackdaw 
often  frequents  towns.  The  eggs  are  three  or  four,  rarely 
more,  though  Morris  says  seven  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  greenish 
blue,  spotted  with  brown  and  grey,  chiefly  at  the  larger 
end. 

The  jackdaw  feeds  on  ofllil  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  on 
mice,  young  birds,  and  small  reptiles  and  insects,  also 
worms  and  grubs,  for  the  possession  of  which  he  may  often 
be  seen  disputing  with  the  starlings. 

In  confinement,  and  he  is  easily  domesticated,  too  much 
butcher's  meat  will  cause  him  to  have  fits.  His  diet  should 
be  varied  in  accordance  with  the  natuie  of  what  he  eats  in 
the  wild  state  ;  he  will  then  be  healthy  and  very  amusing, 
but  lie  is  as  mischievous  and  as  great  a  thief  as  the  other 
members  of  the  family  to  which  he  belongs.  Nothing  of  a 
bright  or  glittering  appearance  should  be  left  in  his  way. 
Full  length,  14  inches. 

Magpie. — This  is  a  beautiful  bird,  the  glistening  glories 
of  whose  plumage  rival  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
inter-tropical  forests,  to  which  we  shall  advert  when  treat- 
ing of  our  colonial  and  Indian  birds. 

The  head,  neck,  breast,  and  back  are  black,  with  a  shade 
of  deep  blue ;  the  belly,  sides,  and  wing  coverts  white  ;  the 
wings  black,  with  bright  steel  blue  reflections ;  the  inner 
web  of  the  primaries  white  to  within  half-an-inch  of  the 
tip,  which  is  blue,  with  a  shading  of  green  ;  the  long  central 
tail  feathers  and  the  secondaries  are  black,  witii  blue  green 
shading,  the  others  black.  The  bill  and  the  legs  and  feet 
are  black. 

The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  her  plumage  is 
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less  lustrous  than  his.     Length,  18  inches,  of  which  the  tail 
measures  10. 

The   nest   is   built   in   tall   trees,  and,  failing   these,  in 
bushe.s.     It  is  made  of  twigs  and  domed  with   thorns  ;  it 


«i: 


has  t^YO  openings  opposite  to  each  other,  from  one  end  of 
which  may  be  seen  projecting  the  bill  and  from  the  other 
the  tail  of  the  owner. 

The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number  (Morris  again  says 
seven  or  eight !),  and  of  a  pale  greenish  colour,  spotted  with 
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grey  and  olive  brown ;  but  they  vary  a  good  deal  in 
appearance. 

Two  broods  are  usually  hatched  in  the  season,  and  the 
young  are  easily  reared  on  table  scraps  (not  too  much 
meat),  ants'  eggs,  meal  worms,  and  other  insects. 

They  make  good  talkers  and  mimics,  and  will  learn  to 
come  and  go,  especially  in  the  countiy. 


Fig.  2i.  —  TheJmj. 

The  magpie  is  accused  of  sucking  eggs  and  killing  young 
game,  chickens,  and  ducklings,  and  not,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, without  foundation  ;  but  he  is  a  great  enemy  to  rats, 
moles,  and  mice. 

Jay. — This  most  handsome  bird  is  counted  vermin  by 
every  gamekeeper  and  most  farmers  and  country  gardeners, 
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the  consequence  beincr  that  it  has  been  ahnost  everywhere 
exterminated,  or  so  reduced  in  numbers  as  to  call  forth  an 
exclamation  of  wonder  when  one  is  accidently  seen. 

It  is  about  the  size  of  the  jackdaw,  and,  like  that  bird, 
has  a  handsome  crest,  which  it  raises  and  depresses  at 
pleasure.  It  is  white,  with  a  reddish  shade,  and  has  a 
number  of  narrow  black  lines  running;  tluou£rh  it.  The 
head,  neck,  and  back  are  reddish  gre^',  the  rump  white, 
and  the  tail  blackish  grey.  A  long,  black  line  runs  back- 
wards from  the  bill,  and  looks  like  a  moustache ;  the  chin 
and  upper  throat  are  white ;  the  breast  and  belly  pale 
reddish  grey  ;  the  vent  and  under  tail  coverts  white.  The 
wings  are  blackish  grey,  but  the  outer  web  of  the  primaries 
is  white,  so  is  the  centre  of  the  first  four  secondaries ;  but 
the  "thumb"  and  the  first  wing  coverts  are  blue,  barred 
with  black  :  the  bill  is  blackish  grey,  and  the  legs  and  feet 
yellowish  grey  with  a  red  tinge. 

In  the  female  the  crest  is  less  conspicuous,  and  the  red  of 
her  back  and  breast  is  greyer  than  happens  in  the  male. 

The  flight  of  the  jay,  saj's  Morris,  is  very  observable,  as 
heavy  and  irregular,  etiected  with  some  degree  of  apparent 
difficulty,  and  in  a  scurrying  sort  of  manner,  as  if  conscious 
that  it  was  a  proscribed  bird,  and  doomed  to  destruction 
for  real  or  supposed  faults  ;  it  is  a  series  of  (\uick  beats, 
with  occasional  short  cessations.  They  seldom  settle  on 
the  ground  ;  they  glide  cleverly  through  woods  and  thickets, 
and  keep  flitting  along  hedge  sides ;  to  which  we  add, 
screaming  loudly  as  the}'  go. 

The  nest  is  placed  in  various  situations,  but,  where  such 
a  site  is  available,  among  the  thick  young  growth  of  a  tree 
that  has  been  lopped  during  the  previous  j'ear,  though  it  is 
sometimes  found  in  an  old  hedge  or  a  thick  bush,  but 
always  where  there  is  plenty  of  cover.  It  is  built  of  sticks, 
lined  with  fibre,  roots,  grass,  horse-hair,  and  other  materials 
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of  a  like  kind.  The  nests  differ  a  good  deal  in  finish  and 
construction. 

The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number  (Morris  says  five  or  six), 
are  pale  bluish  green,  thickly  spotted  with  purple  and 
brown  ;  they  differ  a  good  deal  in  appearance  as  well  as 
size. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  her  crest  is  smaller, 
and  the  vinous  red  of  her  breast  less  pronounced. 

Length  from  extremity  of  bill  to  end  of  tail,  14  inches. 

The  jay  eats  insects,  young  birds,  and  eggs,  also  snails, 
worms,  fruit,  and  does  some  harm  in  country  gardens ;  but 
he  also  does  much  good,  as  a  careful  watching  of  his  ways 
must  undoubtedly  prove.  He  is  an  extremely  vigilant 
creature,  the  watch-bird,  indeed,  of  wood  and  copse,  and  is 
invariably  the  first  to  warn  the  feathered  inhabitants  of 
the  approach  of  an  enemy,  bipedal  or  quadrupedal,  for 
which  reason,  as  well  as  for  his  undoubted  partiality  for 
game  eggs  au  nattirel,  he  is  abhorred  by  shooters,  whom  he 
often  baulks  of  an  expected  prey  by  uttering  his  harsh  cry 
of  "  wrak  wrak  "  in  time  to  enable  the  intended  victim  to 
effect  its  escape. 

Fishermen  also  use  the  blue  wing  feathers  in  the  con- 
struction of  "  flies,"  but  it  is  chiefly  to  gamekeepers  that 
the  almost  complete  extermination  of  this  beautiful,  and,  on 
the  whole,  useful  bird  is  due. 

The  Chough,  or  Cornish  Chough,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is,  at  first  sight,  very  unlike  a  crow  ;  but  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance soon  demonstrates  the  fact  that  his  habits  and 
proclivities  are  decidedly  corvine. 

The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  black,  but  shaded 
with  brilliant  reflections  of  green  and  blue  and  purple. 
The  long  bill  and  the  legs  and  feet  are  reddish  orange. 

The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  is  a  little  smaller  and 
less  brilliant  in  colour. 
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The  chough  is  essentially  a  shore  bird,  seeking  its  food 
chiefly  among  the  refuse  cast  up  on  the  beach  by  the  tide, 
but  occasionally  searching  for  worms  and  insects,  such  as 
grasshoppers,  in  adjacent  fields. 

The  nest  is  built  in  the  most  inaccessible  cliffs,  to  which 
fact  alone  the  species  so  far  owes  its  exemption  from  com- 
plete extermination  in  Britain,  where  at  one  time  it  was 
fairly  abundant,  but  at  present  it  is  only  met  with  in  a  few 
favourable  situations  on  the  south  and  west  coasts.  The 
eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  dull  white  colour, 
spotted,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  with  dull  brown  and 
grey. 

The  young  are  easily  reared  on  table  scraps  and  insects, 
but  should  not  have  much  meat  or  they  get  cramp,  and 
lose  the  use  of  their  feet  and  legs. 

When  brought  up  by  hand  they  become  very  tame,  and 
are  very  inquisitive  and  mischievous,  like  all  the  other 
members  of  the  crow  famil}'.  Though  thoy  will  sometime* 
imitate  various  domestic  sounds,  there  is  no  recorded  in- 
stance of  any  of  them  learning  to  speak.  Length,  about 
IG  inches,  3  of  which  is  included  in  the  bill. 

THE  LARKS. 

The  larks  next  claim  our  attention.  The  British  species 
include  two  favourites  that  remain  all  the  year  round,  and 
one  that  has  its  principal  habitat  in  America,  but,  never- 
theless, pays  an  occasional  visit  to  Great  Britain. 

Family — AlaudidiC. 

Genus — 1.  Alauda.  A.  arvensis.  Skylark. 

A.  arbor ca.  Woodlark. 

2.  Olocorys.  O.  alpcstris.  Shorelark. 

Skylark. — Upper  surface  brownish  grey,  every  feather 
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edged  with  a  lighter  shade  than  its  centre.     The   head  is 
ornamented  witli   a  crest,  wiiich  the  bird   raises  and  de- 


presses at  pleasure.     A  line  running  back  from  the  eye  is 
of  a  tawny  colour,  and  merges  into  the  fawn  of  the  throat, 
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which  is  thickly  spotted  with  long,  blackish  brown  marks  ; 
under  the  eye  is  a  white  line ;  the  breast  is  whitish  grey ; 
the  belly  grey,  with  a  slight  greenish  tinge  ;  the  under  tail 
coverts  and  the  outer  feathers  of  the  tail  itself  are  white  ; 
the  bill  is  horn-colour,  but  there  is  a  yellowish  spot  about 
the  middle  of  the  lower  mandible  ;  the  legs  and  feet  are 
greyish  tlesh  colour  :  the  hind  toe  is  armed  with  a  long 
nail  or  spur. 

The  skylark  does  not  perch  on  branches  of  trees,  though 
it  will  on  a  gate  or  the  top  of  a  hedge  ;  its  favourite 
resting-place,  however,  is  a  clod  of  earth  or  a  clump  of 
coarse  grass. 

The  female  closely  resembles  the  male  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, but,  as  a  rule,  is- more  spotted  on  the  breast,  and 
greyer  on  the  back.  The  3'oung  are  of  a  lighter  colour 
than  either  parent. 

The  nest  is  made  of  grass,  and  lined  with  finer  portions 
of  tlie  same  ;  it  is  placed  on  the  ground  among  long  grass 
or  corn,  and  many  nests  are  destroyed  yearly  by  the 
mowing  machines  when  the  grass  is  cut  for  hay.  The  eggs 
are  four  or  five  in  number,  and  differ  greatly  in  appearance  ; 
the  general  colour  is  whitish  grey,  spotted  and  streaked 
with  darker  gre}'  or  brown. 

The  song  of  the  skylark,  wliich  is  seldom  uttered  from 
the  ground,  but  almost  invariably  from  mid-air,  is  well 
known  as  one  of  the  harmonies  of  Nature,  and  it  is  sad  to 
think  that  so  perfect  a  performer  should  be  growing  .scarce 
in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  it  by  a  certain  class  of 
people,  who  ought  to  know  better,  as  a  delicacy  (?)  for  the 
table,  apropos  of  which  it  may  be  mentioned  that  al- 
though a  cat  will  readily  kill  a  lark  if  she  can,  she  will 
rarely  eat  it,  but,  if  she  should  do  so,  it  will  make  her 
violently  sick  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 

The  food  consists  in  about  equal   parts  of  grass  seeds, 
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blades  of  grass,  and  insects,  a  diet  that  must  be  provided  for 
it  if  it  is  wished  to  preserve  it  in  confinement,  where  oats, 
soaked  to  the  point  of  germination,  are  much  reHshed  by 
the  bird,  which  also  eats  soaked  oatmea],  as  well  as  ants' 
eggs  and  meal  worms. 

The  song,  though  extremely  pleasing  when  heard  out  of 
doors  beneath  the  free  canopy  of  heaven,  is  rather  too  loud 
for  the  house,  and  is  much  more  enjoyable  in  the  open. 

The  young  are  easily  reared  on  oatmeal  and  milk,  wath 
ants'  eggs  and  small  insects.  These  birds  will  sometimes 
breed  in  an  aviar3^ 

WooDLARK. — This  bird  differs  in  several  respects  from 
the  last.  For  example,  it  does  not  soar  to  nearly  such 
a  height  when  singing,  but  it  has  a  sweeter  and  less  pene- 
trating song  ;  it  also  perches  on  trees,  and  sings  from  that 
elevation. 

It  is  much  the  same  colour  as  the  skylark,  but  has 
rather  a  yellower  tinge  throughout.  It  has  no  crest,  a  very 
short  tail,  and  also  a  shorter  spur.  The  nest  and  eggs 
have  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  preceding 
species,  but  the  latter  vary  a  good  deal.  While  the  sky- 
lark measures  from  7^  to  7^-  inches  in  full  length,  the 
length  of  the  woodlark  is  little  more  than  G  inches,  of 
which  the  tail  includes  less  than  2.  It  is  a  more  delicate 
bird  than  the  last,  and  more  difficult  to  preserve  in  the 
house ;  but  with  strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  else  it  will 
speedily  contract  sore  feet,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  insect 
food,  it  may  be  preserved  for  eight  or  ten  years,  which  is 
probably  as  long  as  it  would  live  out  of  doors,  or  longer. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  cage  in  which  it  is  kept 
provided  with  a  canvas  top  to  keep  the  bird  from  hurting 
its  head  when  it  rises,  and  the  same  remark  applies,  even 
more  forcibly,  to  the  skylark.  The  woodlark's  cage  should 
be  provided  with  a  perch,  but  this  is  unnecessary  in  the 
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case  of  its  coiif^ener.  Both  birds  roll  in  the  dust,  like 
poultrj^,  rather  than  wash  themselves  in  water  ;  but  the 
woodlark  occasionally  "  tubs,"  and  no  doubt  in  its  wild 
state  often  wets  itself  in  the  damp  ^rass  it  is  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting.  Food,  both  when  wild  and  tame,  the  same 
as  the  last. 

Shorelark. — This  is  rather  a  pretty  bird,  and,  at  first 
sight,  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  cirl  bunting.  The 
head  is  ornamented  with  a  double  crest,  that  is,  a  narrow 
pencil  of  almost  black  feathers  starts  from  the  front  of  the 
head, and  reaches  back  past  the  ears  on  either  side.  The  fore- 
head and  the  face,  except  a  black  "  moustache,"  is  yellow, 
with  a  reddish  tinge  in  the  centre.  Tiie  chin  also  is 
yellow,  and  tlie  upper  part  of  the  neck  black.  The  breast 
and  other  lower  parts  have  a  pur[)lish  ]iink  tin^^e,  and  tlie 
former  is  slightly  spofkled  with  spots  of  a  darker  shade  of 
the  ground  colour.  The  bill,  legs,  and  feet  are  dark  horn- 
colour. 

It  is  a  northern  species,  but  individuals  occur  in  Britain 
every  winter  ;  but  it  is  not  known  to  breed  there.  The 
young  are  said  to  be  hatched  in  July  (Audubon),  and  to 
leave  the  nest  before  they  are  able  to  fly.  The  eggs,  four 
or  five  in  number,  are  greyish  white, spotted  with  pale  blue 
and  brown  spots. 

The  food  consists  of  seeds,  insects,  blades  of  grass,  and 
the  succulent  parts  of  the  leaves  of  other  plants.  They  are 
easily  kept  in  confinement  if  a  similar  diet  is  provided  for 
them,  but  they  require  a  good  deal  of  gritty  sand  to  enable 
tliem  to  fully  digest  their  food. 

The  shorelark,  as  its  name  implies,  is  met  with  on  the 
beach,  where  it  catches  and  eats  marine  insects,  small 
molluscs,  and  Crustacea. 

The  male  soars,  but  to  no  great  elevation,  when  singing 
his  sweet  and  plaintive  song,  and  in  the  cage  should  be  pro- 
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vided  with  a  flat  stone  or  a  log  of  wood  to  sit  on,  rather 
than  a  thin  perch,  which  it  seldom  makes  use  of.  Length, 
about  7  inches. 

THE  SWIFT. 

Family —  CypselidcF, 
Genus — Cypsebts.     C.  apns. 

It  seems  a  refinement  of  difterentiation  that  is  quite 
superfluous  to  separate  this  bird  from  the  swallows,  and 
constitute  it  a  family  and  genus  by  itself.  But  it  has 
pleased  certain  authorities  to  do  so,  and  what  are  we  that 
we  should  run  counter  to  their  decision,  and  kick  against 
the  pricks  ? 

Mio-rator\-,  like  all  the  British  Hir/nidina',  the  swift 
■comes  over  later  than  the  others — about  ^lay — and  departs 
again  in  August.  This  is  the  rule,  wrote  Morris  ;  but 
exceptions  to  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  occurred,  do 
occur,  and  will  occur. 

The  legs  of  this  bird  are  extremely  short,  and  its  wings 
proportionately  long,  so  that  it  rises  with  difiiculty  from 
the  ground,  and  never  alights  upon  it  of  its  own  free  will ; 
but  in  the  air  it  never  seems  to  tire,  and  is  comparable  with 
the  albatross  for  its  extraordinary  power  of  flight. 

The  note  or  cr}'-  of  the  swift  is  a  harsh  scream,  *•  Kee- 
skree,  skree-kee,"  uttered  frequently  while  the  birds  arc 
gyrating,  especially  during  showery  weather,  round  a 
church  steeple  or  some  other  elevated  building,  where  the 
nest  is  usually  placed  in  some  convenient  crevice.  The 
materials  are  collected  by  the  bird  while  on  the  wing,  and 
<are  agglutinated  together  by  its  saliva,  for,  unlike  the  other 
swallows,  it  does  not  pick  up  mud  wherewith  to  construct 
a  foundation  for  its  nest. 
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The  eggs  are  usually  two  in  number,  rarely  three,  but, 
where  more  have  been  found,  they  were,  doubtless,  the 


Fig.  26.—Su-i/t'i  in  Mid  Air. 

production  of  more  than  one  female.     They  arc  white,  and 
of  an  elongated  form. 
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The  diet  consists  entirely  of  Hies,  gnats  for  the  most 
part,  though  it  is  partial  to  the  small  caterpillars  that 
dangle  in  thousands  by  an  invisible  thread  from  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  trees,  poplars  especially,  during  the 
summer  time.  The  bill  is  very  short,  and  of  a  black 
colour,  but  the  gape  of  the  mouth  is  considerable,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  next  species  in  that  respect.  With 
the  exception  of  a  small  patch  of  greyish  white  under  the 
chin,  the  whole  plumage  is  blackish  brown,  with  a  shade  of 
purple  and  green.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  about  7^  or  8 
inches ;  but  the  wings  expand  to  a  width  of  a  foot  and  a 
half. 

The  female  is  indistinguishable  from  the  male,  but  have 
some  of  their  back  feathers  edged  with  white. 

Provided  with  food  resembling  that  of  which  it  partakes 
in  a  state  of  nature,  the  swift  can  be  kept  alive  for  a  long 
time  in  the  house  ;  but  no  bird  is  more  unfitted  for  a  life  of 
inactivity  in  a  cage,  and  it  never  ought  to  be  so  kei)t. 

White  specimens  have  been  occasionally  seen,  and,  of 
course,  shot ;  but  they  were  albinos,  and  by  no  means  a 
variety,  or  even  very  rare. 

The  Alpine  Swift  is  a  much  larger  bird  than  the  bird 
under  consideration,  bat  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  has 
ever  really  occurred  in  Britain,  an  extra  large  specimen  of 
the  ordinary  species  having  probabl}-  been  mistaken  for  it. 


THE  GOAT-SUCKERS. 

Family — CapriDiidgidie. 

Genus — Caprimulgiis.     C.  europ(Bus. 

This  is  a  more  extensive  family  than  the  last,  for  it  has 
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representatives  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world ;  but  only- 
one  species  occurs  in  England  (the  one  named  above). 

The  Common  Coat-Sucker  in  its  general  appearance  is 
not  unlike  a  cuckoo,  and  has  often  been  mistaken  for  one, 
even  by  persons  with  some  pretension  to  ornithological 
knowledge.  It  differs  from  that  bird,  however,  in  many 
essential  points. 

The  head  is  very  large,  and  the  gape  prodigious ;  the 
sides  of  the  month  are  armed  with  long  bristles,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  of  use  in  retaining  the  insects  it  collects,  as 
it  flies  open-mouthed  during  the  crepuscule. 

Like  all  the  members  of  its  famil}',  its  plumage  is  hand- 
some, if  not  as  gaudy  as  tliat  of  some  of  its  relations  ;  and 
it  is  especially  soft  and  downy,  as  becomes  a  night-flyer, 
who  must  needs  glide  about  on  noiseless  wing  in  order  to 
effect  the  capture  of  its  sleeping  prey,  which  it  swoops 
upon,  but  without  settling,  while  it  is  secure,  or  fancies 
itself  secure,  in  tlic  darkness  ;  for,  if  report  speak  the 
truth,  many  a  small  bird  disappears  down  the  capacious 
throat  of  the  prowling  night-jar,  as  this  bird  is  also  called, 
from  the  season  in  which  it  emits  its  jarring  note. 

The  general  colour  above  is  brown,  abundantly  waved 
by  narrow  black  lines,  and  spotted  with  dark  brown  and 
yellow  spots;  the  wing  coverts  are  broadly  edged  with 
yellow  or  brownish  j'ellow,  and  the  three  outer  flights 
have  each  a  spot  of  white  about  their  outer  third;  the 
outer  tail  feathers  are  also  tipped  with  white. 

The  female  is  duller  and  darker  as  to  her  plumage, 
and  she  has  no  white  either  on  wings  or  tail.  She 
makes  no  nest,  but  lays  her  two  long,  narrow  eggs  on 
the  bare  ground.  They  are  greyish  white,  marked  heavily 
with  dark  grey  spots;  but  they  vary  a  good  deal,  both 
as  regards  shape  and  colour.  When  surprised  on  her 
eggs,  she  will  sit  very  closely,  and  almost  allow  herself 
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to  be  trodden  on  before  she  attempts  to  escape.  When 
thus  suddenly  rising,  she  is  ahnost  always  taken  for  a 
cuckoo ;  hence  the  story,  credited  in  quarters  where  one 
might  have  looked  for  more  enlightenment,  that  that  usur- 
per of  other  birds'  nests  occasionally  incubates  her  own 
eggs,  which,  needless  to  say,  is  a  mistake. 

The  food  of  the  night-jar  consists  of  insects  of  all  kinds, 
and  no  doubt  an  occasional  little  bird,  such  as  a  wren, 
or  a  regulus,  or  even  a  tit,  it"  such  venture  abroad 
before  the  goat-sucker  (what  a  ridiculous  appellation ! ) 
has  retired  for  the  day ;  and  as  it  is  an  especial  foe 
to  the  cockchafer  and  the  goat  moth  {Cossa  ligniperdcx) 
it  should  receive  all  possible  protection,  and  its  murder, 
as  well  as  the  abstraction  of  its  eggs,  be  severely  punished. 

The  night-jar  has  one  remarkable  peculiarity,  namelj', 
that  of  not  perching  on  a  branch  in  the  fashion  common 
to  most  birds,  but  of  resting  lengthwise  upon  it,  so  as 
more  effectually  to  conceal  its  presence  from  any  lurking 
foe  beneath.  Length,  about  \^\  or  11  inches,  of  which 
the  tail  measures  at  least  a  third.  It  cannot  be  preserved 
in  confinement  for  more  than  a  month  or  two.     Migratory. 

THE  WOODPECKERS. 

These  birds  are  the  subject  of  much  misapprehension  in 
many  quarters,  which  in  the  following  paragraphs  it  will 
be  our  purpose  to  try  and  dispel. 

Fam  i  1  y — Picidcc. 

Genus — 1.  Dendrocopiis.       D.  majo7\       Greater  Spotted 

Woodpecker. 
D.  minor.        Lesser    Spotted 
Woodpecker. 
2.  Gecinus.  G.  aiiratus.     Green    Wood- 

pecker. 
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Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker. — Crown  and  upper 
parts  black,  a  crimson  patch  on  the  hack  of  the  head, 
a  white  spot  on  each  side  of  the  neck  ;  scapulars,  lesser 
wing  coverts,  and  under  parts  white ;  belly  and  under 
tail  coverts  crimson  ;  female  without  crimson  on  head. 
Length,  9^  inches ;  tail,  4  inches. 

Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker.  —  Forehead  and  lower 
parts  greyish  white  ;  crown,  bright  red ;  nape,  back  and 
wings  black,  with  white  bars ;  tail  black,  the  outer  feathers 


Fi(i.  '27.  —  Tilt  Lesser  Spotfed  Woodpecker. 

tipped  with  white  and  barred  with  black  ;  iris  red  ;  female 
M'ithout  crimson  on  head.     Length,  b'l  inches;  tail,  2^. 

Green  Woodpecker. — Upper  parts  olive  green ; 
rump  yellow ;  under  parts  greenish  grey ;  crown,  back 
of  head,  and  moustaches  crimson ;  face  black.  Female 
less  crimson  on  the  head ;  moustaches  black.  Length,  13 
inches ;  tail,  4^. 

All  three  species  are  found  throughout  the  British 
Islands,  but  rarely  in  the  northern  counties  of  England, 
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in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland.  All  tliree  are  resi- 
dent. 

The  food  consists  principally  of  insects  found  in  the 
crevices  of  the  bark  on  decayed  or  decaying  trees  ; 
also  nuts,  acorns,  and  occasionally  fruit  and  seed.  The 
green  woodpecker  also  feeds  largely  on  ants  and  their 
"  eggs/'  (pupae). 

Tlie  woodpeckers  are  shy,  restless  birds,  frequenting 
groves  and  wooded  districts,  where  they  may  be  seen 
flying  from  tree  to  tree,  examining  the  bark  or  tapping  the 
decayed  branches  in  search  of  their  insect  food.  They  nest 
in  holes,  which  they  excavate  in  soft-wooded  trees,  and 
deposit  pure  white,  very  glossy  eggs,  which  are  slightly 
pyriform  in  shape. 

There  is  no  more  trustworthy  herald  of  spring  than  the 
green  woodpecker  or  yaffle  ;  as  soon  as  his  laughing  note  is 
heard,  one  ma}'"  be  sure  that  the  sap  is  rightly  astir,  and 
that  presently  the  gtove  will  be  dim  with  new  greenery. 
The  jay,  harshly  garrulous  at  other  times,  falls  cunningly 
silent  in  the  nesting  season ;  but  the  yaffle  cannot  hold  his 
tongue  in  the  honeymoon. 

Admirable  as  is  the  tongue  of  the  green  woodpecker,  as 
an  example  of  consummate  adaptation  of  structure  to 
requirements,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  organ  which  has 
been  modified  to  suit  this  bird's  peculiar  mode  of  getting  its 
livelihood.  The  foot  is  zygodactylic,  that  is,  arranged  with 
two  toes  before  and  two  behind,  to  enable  it  to  climb  the 
better.  The  breast  bone,  too,  has  been  pared  away  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  so  as  to  clear  the  tree  trunk  in  ascending, 
for  the  yaffle  never  climbs  down.  The  resulting  shallow- 
ness of  the  pectoral  muscles  renders  the  breast  almost  devoid 
of  flesh,  so  that  even  in  France  nobody  has  yet  concocted  a 
dish  of  Piverts. 

The  female  of  Dendrocopiis  major  and  minor  is  started  in 
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life  with  a  red  cap,  but  the  bright  colours  disappear  at  the 
first  moult.  (Abridged  from  Sir  H.  Maxwell's  account  of  the 
woodpecker  in  the  Tracts  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Birds.) 


THE  WRYNECK. 

This  bird  ditiers  in  a  few  respects  from  the  wood- 
peckers, but  scarcely  enough  to  be  constituted  a  famil}^ 
genus,  and  species  all  in  one,  as  certain  authorities  have 
done  ;  however,  as  we  have  elected  to  follow  them  for  the 
present,  M-e  proceed. 

Fam  i  ly — lyngidcu. 

Genus — lynx.     I.  torqitilla. 

The  general  colour  is  brown,  but  diversified  with  numer- 
ous markings  of  black,  dark  brown,  and  brownish  yellow, 
which  gives  it  a  speckled  apjiearance ;  the  throat  is 
yellowish  buff,  mottled  witli  dark  grc}' ;  the  lower  breast 
white,  spotted  with  small  black  "  arrow-heads  "  pointing 
downwards ;  these  are  continued  more  thickly  on  the  bellv, 
which  has  a  yellowish  tinge.  The  tail  has  a  slate-blue 
ground  colour,  thickly  covered  with  minute  black  spots, 
and  is  crossed  by  three  brown  bands  tipped  with  black. 
The  bills,  legs,  and  feet  are  yellowish  grey.  The  female 
resembles  the  male,  but  lier  colouring  is  not  so  bright. 
Length,  7  inclies  ;  tail,  8.^ 

The  wryneck  is  migratory,  arriving  in  April  and  depart- 
ing in  August  or  September.  It  occurs,  sparsely,  in  Great 
Britain,  but  lias  not  been  reported  from  Ireland. 

It  feeds  exclusively  on  insects,  chieily  ants,  for  collecting 
which  its  long  tongue,  the  end  of  which  is  covered  with  a 
glutinous  secretion,  is  extremely  useful ;  it  is  also  an  adept 
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at  snaring  with  the  same  instrument  any  fly  that  chances 
to  alight  near  it. 

The  disposition  of  the  toes  is  zygodactylous. 

The  nest  is  placed  in  a  hole  of  a  tree,  which  is  lined  with 
various  soft  substances,  and  the  eggs  are  w^hite,  and  six  or 
seven  in  number,  though  Morris  says  as  many  as  nine  or 
ten! 

The  young  are  easily  reared  with  flies  and  ants'  eggs,  and 
become  very  tame  and  amusing. 


THE  CUCKOO. 

This  w^ell-known  bird,  whose  peculiar  note  has  provided 
a  name  for  it  in  every  country  that  it  frequents,  is  the  only 
representative  in  Britain  of  the 

Fam  ily — Cticulidce. 

Genus — Ciiathis.     C.  canorus. 

Its  general  colour  is  greyish  blue,  and  the  low^er  parts 
ash  colour  or  rufous  brown;  but  the  bell}^  is  white,  and  the 
vent  yellowish  ;  the  wings  and  tail  dark  brown,  inclining 
to  black ;  the  breast  and  vent  are  covered  with  numerous 
black  curved  lines,  and  the  tail  has  white  tips,  and  a  row  of 
round  white  spots  down  the  centre  of  each  feather ;  the 
short  shanks  and  long  zygodactylous  toes  are  yellow,  but 
the  nails  are  black  ;  the  long,  slightly-curved  tail  is  dusky 
yellow,  with  a  black  tip  to  each  feather,  and  the  iris  is 
dull  orange ;  the  wings  are  long  and  pointed,  and  reach  to 
the  lower  third  of  the  tail.  The  female  is  smaller  and 
browner  in  colour  than  the  male.  Length,  13  or  14  inches; 
tail,  5. 

The  cuckoo  is  migratory,  arriving  in  April  and  departing 
from  Great  Britain  in  August. 

F 
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The  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  insects,  many  of 
which  the  bird  catches  on  the  wing  ;  in  autumn  it  appears 
to  take  a  few  berries. 

The  egg  varies  a  good  deal  in  appearance,  but  it  is  an 
error  to  sa,y  that  the  bird  has  the  power  to  assimilate 
it,  as  to  colour,  with  that  of  the  eggs  in  the  nest  where  she 
places  it,  and  it  is  a  wonder  liow  such  a  statement  can 
iiavebeen  made,  in  the  first  instance,  unless  a  double-yolked 
egg  was  mistaken  for  one  laid  by  a  cuckoo. 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  tliat  the  cuckoo  docs  not 
incubate  her  own  eggs,  and  that  the  young  of  the  bird  on 
which  she  has  intruded  are  not  reared  ;  but  is  it  correct  to 
suppose  that  the  young  cuckoo  wilfully  destroys  them  ?  The 
fact  of  their  perishing  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
superior  size,  strength,  voracit}'^,  and  activity  of  the  change- 
ling ;  but  to  credit  the  latter  with  their  deliberate  murder 
by  hoisting  them  up  on  his  back  and  tossing  them  out  of 
the  nest  is  so  absurd  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  it  can  have 
gained  credit. 

The  notion  was  first  promulgated  by  "  Vaccination " 
.lenner,  but  that  worthy  had  been  imposed  upon  by  a  nephew 
whom  he  had  set  to  watch;  for  the  young  fellow  was  idle, 
and  went  off  amusing  himself,  afterwards  inventing  the 
tale,  which  his  uncle  accepted,  and  subsequently  related  to 
the  Royal  Society  as  the  result  of  his  own  actual  experience. 
Afterwards  the  youth  confessed  the  imposture,  which  is, 
nevertheless,  credited  by  many  so-called  naturalists  of  the 
present  day,  whom  no  amount  of  evidence  would  convince 
that  what  they  have  accepted  as  the  truth  is  nothing  but  a 
clumsy  fable. 

The  cuckoo,  however,  is  a  veritable  ornithological  puzzle, 
for  in  addition  to  the  stories  about  its  young,  it  is  said  to 
swallow  its  foster-parents,  and  to  lay  but  one  egg,  not  to 
.speak  of  its  being  credited  with  spoiling  the  horticulturist's 
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<;rops,  which  no  cuckoo  ever  did.  But  it  is  really  a  puzzle, 
nevertheless,  for  no  one  knows  exactly  where  it  goes  when 
it  leaves  this  country,  or  from  whence  it  comes  to  us.  It  is 
pretty  sure  to  announce  its  arrival  by  its  note,  but  the 
exact  time  of  its  departure  is  a  mystery. 

It  is  curious,  too,  that  it  should  never,  or  hardly  ever, 
make  the  mistake  of  entrusting  one  of  its  valuable  eggs  to 
a  hard-billed,  seed-eating  bird,  though  the  semi-insectivor- 
ous chaffinch  is  sometimes,  and  the  yellowhammer  very 
often,  selected  to  nurse  its  offspring. 


THE  KINGFISHER. 

Fam  i  1  y — A  Icedincc. 

Genus — Alccdo.     A.  ispida. 

The  Kingfisher  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliantly-coloured 
of  any  real  British  bird,  for  some  others,  included  in 
Morris's  work,  surpass  it  in  gaudy  attire,  but  can  scarcely 
be  considered  British  on  the  strength  of  a  specimen  or"two 
escaped  from  some  aviary,  and,  of  course,  shot  by  some 
Briton  on  the  rampage,  gun  in  hand. 

The  top  of  the  head  and  the  wing  coverts  are  a  fine 
shade  of  green,  the  one  with  transverse  and  the  other  with 
oval  spots  of  sky  blue ;  the  back  and  shoulders  are 
turquoise  blue.  The  lores,  and  a  circle  round  the  eyes, 
are  black ;  below  this  is  a  patch  of  orange,  succeeded 
by  one  of  pure  white  ;  the  rump  and  tail  coverts  are  light 
blue,  the  tail  a  very  dark  shade  of  the  same  colour ;  the 
chin  is  white,  shading  to  light  buflf,  which  deepens  on  the 
breast  and  under  parts  to  orange  ;  the  bill  is  greyish  black 
above,  but  yellowish  underneath  ;  the  legs  and  feet  dull  red. 
The  length  is  7  inches,  of  which  the  tail  measures  H,  and 
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the  bill  1^.  The  female  is  less  vivid  in  all  her  colours.  In 
the  young  the  whole  bill  is  black. 

It  is  a  resident  species,  and  is  always  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  water,  where  at  one  time  it  was  fairly  common, 
but  owing  to  the  persecution  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
by  the  cockney  sportsman,  the  taxidermist,  the  angler  and 
his  minions,  and  by  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  it  has  become 
so  scarce  that  its  occurrence  in  a  locality  is  deemed  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  chronicled  b}'^  the  press.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  it  will,  as  a  British  species,  be 
extinct. 

To  the  above  enemies  may  be  added  another — the  hunter 
after  prizes  for  "rare  specimens  "  at  shows,  who  traps  two 
or  three  kingfishers,  cages  them,  and  sends  them  off  to  a 
big  show,  where  they  are  judged  and  "  put  in  the  money,"  to 
die,  as  a  rule,  before  the  exhibition  is  over,  and  always  in 
a  few  days  afterwards ;  but  what  does  the  prizemonger 
care  ?  he  has  gained  the  object  he  had  in  view — a  few 
paltry  shillings — and  he  is  quite  ready  to  begin  again  for 
the  next,  and  send  off  one  day  the  poor  bird  he  had  cap- 
tured, perhaps  from  her  nest,  on  the  day  before. 

The  kingfisher  feeds  almost  entirely  on  small  fish,  to 
catch  which  it  plunges  boldly  into  the  stream,  rarely  miss- 
ing its  aim.  It  is  thought  to  destroy  much  trout  and 
salmon  fry,  and  no  doubt  it  does  take  some ;  but  it  preys 
on  other  kinds  as  well,  and,  fish  being  scarce,  is  said  not  to 
disdain  tadpoles,  small  frogs  and  newts,  or  even  water 
beetles  and  dragon-flies. 

It  is  a  shy  bird,  and  a  patient,  persistent  hunter,  remain- 
ing fixed,  sometimes  for  hours,  on  a  branch,  from  which  it 
darts  into  the  stream  at  sight  of  the  first  passing  fish  of 
convenient  size,  returning,  to  kill  and  swallow  its  prey,  to 
the  spot  from  which  it  had  started.  The  nest  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  a  tunnel,  a  yard  or  two  in  depth,  bored  by  the 
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bird  itself,  or  more  often  by  a  water-rat,  in  the  bank  of  a 
stream.  The  eggs,  six  or  so  in  number,  are  rounded  and 
white,  but  are  quickly  soiled  by  the  bird's  feet  and  the  wet 
necessarily  carried  into  the  hole,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  food  used  by  the  occupants,  generally  emits  an  abomin- 
able smell. 

If  the  kingfisher  must  be  kept  in  confinement,  it  should 
have  an  abode  specially  constructed  for  its  accommodation 
along  a  sunny  wall  facing  south  or  south-west,  through 
which  a  little  stream,  broadening  into  a  small  pond,  should  be 
conducted.  A  bank  and  some  willows  overhanging  the 
brook  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  a  constant  supply  of 
small  fish,  minnows,  and  sticklebacks,  must  be  arranged 
for,  and,  failing  these,  a  few  dead  sprats  of  small  size,  or 
even  morsels  of  fish  cut  up,  must  be  thrown  into  the  water ; 
but  live  food  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  In  such  a  place  a 
pair  of  kingfishers  would  be  fairly  happy,  and  might 
breed,  but  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  keep  them  success- 
fully in  any  other  manner. 

The  wire  covering  the  aviary,  and  all  bars  and  posts  con- 
nected therewith,  must  be  painted  black,  so  as  to  show  off 
the  beauty  of  the  kingfishers  to  the  best  advantage. 

These  birds,  in  many  places,  are  now  strictly  protected 
by  legislative  enactment,  and  need  all  the  help  they  can 
get  to  save  them  from  extermination.  Whatever  their 
shortcomings,  it  is  quite  sure  that  they  do  not  touch  fish- 
spawn,  for  in  their  natural  conditions  they  never  take 
anything  that  they  do  not  see  move.  Sometimes  a  fisher, 
when  about  to  throw  an  artificial  minnow,  will,  to  his  sur- 
prise, find  that  he  has  hooked  a  kingfisher. 

In  severe  weather,  when  stream  and  mere  are  frozen 
over,  these  birds  will  descend  to  the  seashore  in  search  of 
fish  or  something  else  that  they  consider  edible. 

The  brilliant  colours  of  the  kingfisher  have  brought  him 
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into  great  request  with  the  plume  trade,  which  our  gentle 
ladies,  by  their  passive  obedience  to  despotic  milliners,  so 
deplorably  encourage.  There  are  signs,  however — welcome 
signs — that  in  proportion  as  they  are  becoming  better  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  effects  of  this  trade,  so  lady 
customers  are  showing  discrimination  and  forbearance  in 
the  matter  of  hat  and  bonnet  decoration.  This,  thinks  Sir 
H.  Maxwell,  to  whom  this  concluding  paragraph  is  due,  is 
no  more  than  might  have  been  reasonably  expected,  for 
nobody  believed  that  Englishwomen  would  consciously 
encourage  cruelty. 

THE  OWLS. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  useful  and  much  misrepre- 
sented, as  well  as  little  understood,  class  of  birds. 

Family — Strigidcc. 

Genus — 1.   Strix.  S.  Jlanniica.         Barn  or  White 

Owl. 

2.  Syrniuni.     S.  aluco.  Wood,  Bi'own,  or 

Tawny  Owl. 

3.  Asio.  A.  bracliyotiis.     Short-eared  Owl. 

A.  oius.  Long-eared  Owl. 

The  Barn  or  White  Owl  has  its  upper  parts  of  a  buft' 
colour,  shaded  with  orange,  and  finely  marked  with  grey,, 
and  spotted  with  white  and  dark  grey  ;  the  face  and  under 
parts  arc  white  ;  the  bill  is  pale  yellow,  and  the  feet,  which 
are  usually  covered  with  bristles,  are  dark.  Length,  V^ 
inches,  of  wdiich  the  tail  measures  5. 

The  Tawny  or  Wood  Owl  has  the  upper  parts  reddish 
brown,  spotted  with  brown  of  a  darker  shade,  and  black  \ 
the  lower   parts  are   pale  buff,  mottled  with  brown,  and 
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streaked  with  a  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour  ;  the  leers 
are  feathered.  Length,  18  inches,  of  which  the  tail 
measures  7. 

The  Loxg-Eared  Owl  has  its  upper  parts  bufF,  mottled 
with  various  shades  of  bi'own  ;  the  ear  tufts  are  loner,  and 
consist  of  black  feathers,  margined  with  buff.  The  under 
parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  liorjiter  shade  than  the  upper, 
and  are  broadly  marked  with  brown  of  two  shades  ;  the 
bill  is  dark  horn- 
culour,  and  the  eyes 
brilliant  orancre 
yellow.  Length,  14 
inches,  of  which  the 
tail  takes  5f. 

The  S  H  o  R  T- 
Eared  Owl  is  dark 
buff  above  and  be- 
low, but  the  wings 
and  tail  are  tra- 
versed by  bands  of 
dark  brown ;  the 
rest  of  the  plum- 
age is  spotted  with 
blackish  brown;  the 
eyes  are  yellow. 
Length,  14  inches, 
of  of  which  are  included  in  the  tail. 

The  long-eared  owl  is  of  a  dark  buff  colour  through- 
out, the  wings  and  tail  are  barred  with  dark  brown  ;  the 
rest  of  the  plumage,  except  the  thighs  and  under  tail 
coverts,  which  are  plain,  are  streaked  and  spotted  with 
blackish  brown  ;  the  eyes  are  bright  yellow.  Length,  1 5 
inches,  of  which  the  tail  measures  5 J. 

The  barn  or  white  owl  is  pretty  generally  distributed 


Fin.  2S.  — The  Barn  Owl. 
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throughout  the  British  I^sles,  or  rather  was  until  recently, 
but  of  late  it  has  been  extirpated  from  many  localities,  to 
the  intense  satisfaction  of  the  rats  and  mice. 

The  tawny  or  wood  owl,  as  well  as  the  last,  is  resident, 
but  incessant  persecution  is  slowly  producing  its  extermina- 
tion, to  the  encouragement  of  all  the  small  rodents. 

The  long-eared  onvI  is  migratory,  and  partial  in  its 
occurrence  ;  and  so  is  the  short-eared  owl,  which  is  more 
frequently  met  with  in  Scotland  and  the  northern  counties 
of  England  than  elsewhere.  It  prefers  moors  and  marshes 
to  woodlands. 

All  four  species  prey  on  bats,  small  birds,  dormice,  mice, 
voles,  moles,  shrews,  rats  ;  and,  in  addition,  beetles,  cock- 
chafers, and  occasionally  a  young  game  bird  or  rabbit. 
Any  misdeeds  arc  small  in  comparison  with  the  good 
practical  work  done  by  these  birds. 

In  common  witli  otiier  birds  of  prey,  owls  have  the  habit 
of  ejecting  from  the  mouth  pellets  containing  the  indigest- 
ible portions  of  the  food  they  have  swallowed.  They  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  see  better  In''  night  than  by  day, 
and  possess  a  gliding,  noiseless  flight,  necessary  on  account 
of  the  keen  sense  of  hearing  possessed  by  their  prey — rats, 
mice,  etc.     The  note  is  a  screech,  hoot,  or  snore. 

The  long-eared  owl  is  more  frequently  seen  in  the 
daytime  than  any  of  the  others. 

Of  all  birds,  from  a  farmer's  stand-point,  owls  are  the 
most  useful,  and  are  placed  in  the  highest  class  by  the 
economist,  yet  they  are  destroyed  wholesale  by  the  game 
preservers  and  their  minions,  and  the  loss  of  their  services 
to  the  agricultural  interest  is  great. 

(Condensed  from  report  by  Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe,  to 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds.) 

Charles  Waterton,  the  well-known  naturalist,  made  a 
retreat  for  owls  near  his  house,  and   it  was  soon   taken 
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possession  of  by  a  pair  of  barn  owls,  when  Waterton 
"  threatened  to  strangle  the  keeper  if  ever  afterwards 
he  molested  either  the  old  birds  or  the  young  ones." 

Owls  should  be  as  common  as  rooks  ;  they  should  be 
tempted  in  every  way  to  live  among  us,  and  a  reward 
should  be  given  to  every  farmer  that  reported  a  nest  on  his 
ground. 

Owls  are  lynx-eyed  cats  with  wings,  and  it  has  been 
computed  that  an  owl,  when  it  has  young,  will  bring  a 
mouse  to  its  nest  every  quarter  of  an  hour  from  dusk  to 
dawn. 

An  examination  of  pellets  from  the  barn,  tawny,  and 
long-eared  owls,  give,  according  to  Mr.  Montagu  Sharpe, 
the  following  results  : — 

Remains  Found. 


Rats.  Mice.  Voles.  Shrews.     Small  Birds. 

3  237  G93  1,590     22  (a) 

6  42  269  33  (c)     18  (d) 

0  G  35                   2 


(a)  Nineteen  sparrows,  a  greenfinch,  and  tw^o  swifts. 
(d)  Fifteen  small  species  undetermined,  a  wagtail,  a  tree 
creeper,  and  a  3'ellow  bunting. 

(c)  A  countless  number  of  cockchafers. 

Owls  are  frequently  attracted  to  game  coverts  by  the 
number  of  rats  and  mice  to  be  found  there,  in  consequence 
of  the  food  laid  down  for  the  birds.  Therefore,  from  the 
game  preserver's  stand-point,  the  destruction  of  birds  of 
prey — owls  especiall}' — is  a  short-sighted  policy. 


No.  of  Pellets 
Examined. 

Bats. 

Barn  Owl, 

706 

16 

Tawny  Owl, 

210 

0 

Long-eared  0 

wl, 

25 

0 
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THE  FALCONS. 

The  next  fainil}'  on  the  list  is  the  deposed  one  of  the 
eagles,  hawks,  etc.,  whicli,  until  recentl}'',  lield  the  foremost 
rank  in  all  systems  of  ornithological  classification,  but 
have  now  to  take  a  back  seat,  and  give  up  their  place  to  the 
musicians. 


Family — Falconidte. 
Genus — 1.  P  and  ion. 
2.   Circus. 


3.  Buteo. 

4.  Archibuteo. 

5.  Pernis. 

r».  Ilaliicctits. 

7.  Aqiiita. 

H.  Accipitcr. 

9.  Astur. 

10.  I-alco. 


11.  Tinnitncn/iis. 

12.  Miivits. 


P.  haliicetus. 
C.  cy miens. 
C.  ccniginosns. 
C.  cincracens. 

B.  vulgaris. 
A.  lagopns. 

P.  opivarus. 

//.  albicilla. 

A.  chryscBtus. 
A.  nisHS. 

A.  palnndnxrius. 
F.  peregrin  us. 

F.  subbutco. 
F.  a- salon. 
P.  alaudarias. 
AF.  ictinns. 


Osprey. 

Hen  Harrier. 

Marsh  Harrier. 

Montagu's 
Harrier. 

Buzzard. 

Rough -legged 
Buzzard. 

Honey    Buz- 
zard. 

White -tailed 
Eagle. 

Golden  Eagle. 

Sparrow- 
Hawk. 

Goshawk. 

Peregrine 
Falcon. 

Hobby. 

Merlin. 

Kestrel. 

Kite. 


OsPKEY,  or  Sea-Eagle. — Unless  in  the  extreme  north  of 
Scotland,  this   fine-looking   ami    most   interesting   species 
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may  be  said  to  be  practically  extinct.  The  bill,  which  is 
strong  and  curved,  is  bluish  ;  the  top  of  the  head,  a  line 
above  the   eye,  and   another  surrounding  and  extending 


Fig.  2<d.-Tht  S.a-EajU 


in  a  backward  direction  beyond  it,  are  brown,  as  also 
is  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface,  every  feather 
having  a  dark  edge  and  centre ;  a  line  above  the  eye 
is    greyish    white,    as    are    also    the    lower    half    of    the 
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face,  the  throat,  and  all  the  lower  parts,  every  feather 
having  a  darker  edge  and  centre;  at  the  junction 
of  the  neck  and  breast  are  two  patches  of  brown 
feathers  with  black  lines  and  white  edges ;  the  feet  are 
slate  blue,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  tail  of  the  same 
colour,  with  two  bands  and  tips  of  brown.  In  length,  the 
male  measures  1  foot  10  or  11  inches ;  but  the  female 
is  considerably  larger,  measuring  as  much  as  2  feet  3 
inches  in  total  length.  Variations  in  point  of  colour  and 
size  are  frequently  met  with. 

Hen  Harrier. — In  this  species,  the  head  is  bluish 
grey,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  short,  stiff  feathers, 
which  are  white  at  the  base,  and  slightly  tipped  with 
grey ;  the  neck  is  grey,  sometimes  shaded  with  brown ; 
the  chin  and  tliroat  bluish  grey,  with  a  black  edge  to 
each  feather ;  the  under  parts  are  white,  with  a  tinge 
of  f^vey:  the  back  is  grey,  with  or  without  a  tinge  of 
brown :  wing  coverts  grey ;  primaries  black,  or  very 
dark  brown  ;  under  surface  of  wings  grey,  with  many 
darker  round  spots;  tail  bkie  grey  on  outer  pair;  next 
pair  crossed  by  narrow  brown  bands ;  remaining  tail 
feathers  white,  witli  similar  bars,  forming  five  lines  at 
regular  intervals  when  the  tail  is  spread  out ;  bill  grey ; 
cere  and  legs  and  feet  yellow.  Length  of  male,  IS  inches; 
of  female,  21  or  22  inches. 

This  bird  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Ringtail. 

Marsh  Harrier. — This  is  a  very  handsome  bird.  Head 
and  neck  yellowish  grey,  with  numerous  narrow  dark 
lines;  other  upper  parts,  except  wing  coverts  and  tail, 
which  are  greyish  blue,  dark  brown,  with  a  shade  of 
red  on  the  shoulder ;  face  and  chin  grey ;  breast  whitish 
grey,  with  many  long  pointed  dark  lines,  which  are  con- 
tinued on  the  remainder  of  the  under  plumage  which  at 
the     be|ly,     hocks,    and    vent    has   a    ruddy    tinge;    the 
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bill  is  veiy  dark  horn,  the  cere  yellow,  and  the  legs  and 
feet  yellowish   brown.     The   female   resembles   the   male 


in    colour,   but   is   considerably   larger,   her   length   being 
2  feet,  while  the  male  only  measures  19  or  20  inches. 
These  birds  vary  considerably  in  appearance. 
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Montagu's  Harrier. — This  bird  bears  a  general  re- 
semblance to  the  hen  harrier,  but  is  altogether  of  darker 
plumage ;  it  has  a  white  line  extending  round  the  front 
part  of  the  neck  ;  the  white  of  the  under  parts  has  a 
bluish  grey  tinge,  and  the  spots  on  it,  as  well  as  those  on 
the  tail,  are  rufous  brown ;  the  bill  is  grey,  the  cere  yellow, 
and  the  legs  and  feet  yellowish  grey.  Length  of  male, 
1  foot  5  or  G  inches ;  of  female,  1  foot  7  or  8  inches. 
In  appearance  like  her  mate,  but  shows  a  general  tinge 
of  brown. 

BuzzAiM). — The  colouring  of  this  species  is  brown 
above,  and  white,  with  a  buff  or  fawn  tinge,  below ;  the 
latter  parts  are  heavily  spotted  with  light  brown. 
The  brown  tail  is  traversed  by  numerous  bands  of  a 
darker  shade  of  the  same  colour.  The  female  is  mucli 
the  larger  of  the  two.  Length,  1  foot  9  or  10  inches ; 
that  of  the  male,  1  foot  C  or  7  inches. 

Rough-Legged  Buzzard. — This  species  is  altogether 
of  ligliter  colour  than  the  last.  The  upper  parts  are 
cinnamon  brown,  except  the  fliglits,  which  are  nearly  black, 
and  the  tips  of  the  great  wing  coverts,  which  are  white, 
as  also  is  the  basal  two-thirds  of  the  tail,  the  remainder 
is  blackish  grey.  Tlie  under  parts  are  whitish,  with  a 
rufous  tinge  and  a  band  of  dark  brownish  grey  across 
the  belly,  the  whole  plentifully  marked  with  large  dark 
brown  elongated  spots;  the  shanks  are  clothed  with  bull' 
hair  like  feathers.  The  female  is  the  larger,  measuring  2 
feet,  and  the  male  22  inches.  They  vary  exceedingly 
in  appearance.  The  belt  on  the  abdomen  and  the  white  on 
the  tail  being  the  most  constant;  but  even  in  these  parts 
considerable  differences  are  to  be  met  with  in  different 
individuals. 

Specimens  have  occasionally  been  met  with  that  were 
more  or  less  white.     It  does  not  breed  in  Britain. 
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Honey  Buzzard. — This  fine  bird  is  of  rare  occurrence 
in  England,  and  only  a  very  few  examples  of  it  have  been 
met  with  in  Scotland.  The  general  colour  of  the  upper 
parts  is  a  fine  dark  brown,  touched  with  grey  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  head,  and  yellowish  brown  on  the  long  rounded 
tail,  which  is 
traversed  by 
many  narrow 
bands  of  a  light 
greyish  black 
colour.  The  un- 
der parts  are 
greyish  white, 
thickly  spotted 
with  brownish 
black.  The  bill 
is  horn  -  colour, 
the  cere  bluish, 
and  the  legs  and 
feet  yellow. 
The  female  is 
larger  than  her 
mate,  and  her 
under  parts  are 
light  yellowish 
red, spotted  with 
brownish  red. 
The  male  is 
about  2  feet  in 
full  length,  and  the  female  measures  2  or  3  inches  more. 
Both  sexes,  however,  vary  a  good  deal  both  in  point  of  size 
and  colouring. 

White-Tailed  Eagle,  or  Erne. — This  bird  is  also  called 
the  sea  eagle,  and  used  formerly  to  be  abundant  in  Britain  ; 
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but,  thanks  to  game-preservers,  it  is  now  but  rarely  met 
•with  there.  The  whole  of  the  plumage  is  brown,  except 
the  rather  short,  broad  tail,  which  is  pure  white.  The  bill 
is  yellow,  as  are  also  the  feet  and  legs,  but  the  cere  is 
orange.  Male  and  female  are  much  alike,  even  as  regards 
size,  which  is  about  3  feet  in  total  length. 

Golden  Eagle. — This  fine  bird  is  not  unlike  the  last, 
but  its  brown  colour  is  tinged  with  a  golden  yellow  in  some 

lights,  especially 
on  the  upper 
parts ;  and  the 
tail  is  bluish, 
barred,  and 
broadly  tipped 
with  black.  The 
bill  is  grej'',  but 
the  feet  and  cere 
are  yellow.  The 
shanks  are 
covered  down  to 
the  toes  with 
brown,  hair- like 
feathers.  The 
female  closely 
resembles  the 
male,  except  in 
size.  He  meas- 
ures nearly  3 
feet  in  length, 
and  she  nearly 
G  inches  more. 

Sparrow  Hawk. — This  eminently  useful  bird  has  been 
practically  exterminated  in  Great  Britain,  much  to  the 
comfort  of  the  small  birds  and  mammals  on  which  it  was 
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accustomel   to  pre}-.     The   upper  parts   are  dark    brown, 

lighter  on  the  wings  and  tail,  which  last  is  crossed  by  four 

broad  black  bands.     The  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  neck  are 

chestnut,    and   the   lower    parts 

white,    tinged    with    grey    and 

marked  with  wavy  brown  lines. 

The  bill  is  slate   blue,  and  the 

cere  and  long  legs  yellow.     The 

male  weighs  from  5  to  G  ounces, 

and     measures     Hi    inches    in 

total    length,  while    the    female 

weighs     about    9     ounces,    and 

measures  from   14  to  16   inches 

in    length.     Both  sexes  vary  a 

good    deal    in    appearance,   the 

female     having    more     or     less 

white  about  the  head. 

Goshawk. — Unlike  the  last, 
which  is  resident,  or  was,  the 
goshawk  can  only  be  called  an 
occasional  visitor  to  Britain.  Its  general  colour  is  dark 
slate  colour  above,  and  whitish  grey  on  the  under  surface, 
which  is  thickly  marked  with  butterfly  marks  of  a  grey 
colour.  The  cere,  legs,  and  feet,  and  the  eyes  are  yellow. 
The  female  is  much  larger  than  the  male,  but  otherwise 
closely  resembles  him.  Length,  nearly  2  feet;  male,  1  foot 
9  or  10  inches. 

Peregrine  Falcon. — Head  bluish,  greyish,  or  brownish 
black  ;  neck  blackish  behind  and  white  in  front,  sometimes 
with  and  sometimes  without  spots ;  back  deep  slate  colour, 
more  or  less  barred  with  blackish  grey,  the  bars  becoming 
narrower  with  age.  The  female  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  male,  and  is  darker  in  colour.  She  measures  about  23 
inches  in  full  length,  while  the  length  of  the  male  is  19 

G 
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inches  ;    but   both   sexes   vary   in   the    most   remarkable 
manner,  both  as  regards  size  and  plumage. 

HoBBV.— Head,  dark  slate  colour,  white  line   over  eye, 

black     under; 
throat     whitish, 
and     remaining 
lower  ])arts  buff, 
or    light    chest- 
nut,      spotted 
with  black  ;  bill 
bluish    black  ; 
cere  and  legs  and 
feet   yellow. 
Female     head 
feathers     edged 
with      brown. 
1  ler     length     is 
about  14  inches  ; 
that  of  the  male 
12\  to  13. 

Meulix. — Tiiis 
small  hawk  is  a 
winter  visitor  to 
Britain,  or  the 
most  part,  though  it  has  occasionally  nesteil.  Upper 
surface  slate  colour,  with  brownish  black  quills;  tail 
spotted  and  broadly  tipped  with  black  ;  cere  and  legs  and 
feet  yellow  ;  bill  bluisii  black.  The  female  is  larger  than 
the  male,  but  both  vary  in  size.  He  measures  about  12^ 
inches  ;  she  13  or  14. 

Kestrel. — A  very  beautiful  hawk.  The  head,  neck,  and 
tail  are  slate  blue  ;  the  back  and  wing  coverts  ruddy  chest- 
nut, the  latter  spotted  with  black  ;  the  tail  near  its  free 
end,  which  is  white,  is  broa'Uy  barred  with  black;  and  the 
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fliofhts  are  brownish  ^rey  black,  spotted  with  a  darker 
shade  of  the  same  ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  yellow.  Male 
length  about  14  inches  ;  female  about  15. 

Kite. — This  species  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
hawks  by  its  forked  tail.  Its  upper  surface  is  generally 
reddish  brown,  lighter  on  the  neck,  and  almost  grey  on  the 
head  ;  the  under  parts  are  light  reddish  grey,  deepening 
backwards;  the  flights  are  brownish  black;  cere, eyes, Jegs, 
and  feet  yellow  ; 
bill  bluish  grey. 
The  female  is 
much  larger  than 
the  male,  and  her 
plumage  is  rather 
orange  and  grey 
than  brown  and 
white.  The 
length  of  the  male 
is  2  feet  2  inches, 
and  that  of  the 
female  2  feet  4 
inches.  For  their 
size  these  birds 
are  light,  the 
weight  of  the 
male  beino-  about 
2i  pounds,  and 
that  of  the  female 
2^ 

-'4- 

The  food  of  the 
larger  species  of 
the  hawk  family  consists  of  birds  and  mammals,  namely, 
hares,  rabbits,  and  even  small  lambs,  as  well  as  partridge, 
ptarmigan,  and  grouse.     Some  of  them  eat  "  carrion,"  but 
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they  mostly  capture  their  prey  alive,  and  kill  it  either  by 

a  stroke  of  the  bill,  or  the  pressure  of  their  formidable 

feet. 

The  osprey  and  erne,  however,  feed  mainly  on  fish,  which 

they  plunge  into  the  water  to  obtain. 

The  medium-sized  hawks  kill  small  birds  and  mammals, 

such  as  spar- 
rows, bunt- 
ings, etc.,  also 
rats,  m  i  c  e> 
moles,  voles, 
etc.,  while 
many  of  them 
consume 
quantities  of 
insects,  such 
as  beetles, 
moths,  and 
e  s  p  e  c  i  a  1 1 }' 
cockchafers. 

Some  of  the 
smallest  of  the 
members  of 
the  family 
feed  princi- 
pally on  in- 
sects, and  all 
may  be  said 
to  be  useful 
birds,    unless, 

of  course,  when,  from  some  cause  or  other,  their  numbers 

increase  out  of  due  proportion. 

They  are  most  bold  and  even  audacious  in  their  bearing, 

and  few  of  them  hesitate  to  attack  animals  as  large  as 


Fig.  'Sa.—T/ie  Kite. 
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themselves.  Spallanzani  relates  an  instance  of  a  large 
mastiff  that  was  attacked  and  killed  by  a  golden  eagle. 

The  nests  are  mostly  built  of  sticks  in  lofty  trees,  but 
some  of  them  breed  on  ledges  of  rocks,  and  resort  to  the 
same  place  for  many  years  in  succession. 

The  eggs  are  two  for  the  larger  species,  and  three  or  four 
for  the  smaller ;  mostly  with  a  white  ground  colour,  more 
or  less  spotted  and  marked  with  red,  which  latter  colour, 
in  the  case  of  the  merlin  and  kestrel,  almost  obscures  the 
former.  As  a  rule,  the  eggs  are  rather  rotund  in  form,  but 
a  few  are  elliptical.  They  all  pair  for  life,  and  the  couples 
are  very  affjctionate  together. 

Many  of  them  have  bred  in  captivity,  in  which  they 
endure  very  well  when  correctly  treated,  living  to  a  great 
age. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  so  ruthlessl}'  persecute  these  fine 
birds,  for  even  granting  that  they  destroy  a  head  or  two  of 
game  here  and  there,  they  certainly  do  good  by  preventing 
the  undue  increase  of  small  birds,  and  the  various  rodents, 
which  become  so  mischievous  when  their  multiplication 
(fostered  by  supplies  of  artificial  food)  remains  unchecked. 

Then,  if  it  be  permissible  to  refer  to  testhetics  in  this 
connection,  what  a  charm  is  added  to  the  landscape  by  the 
soaring  eagle  or  the  graceful  and  rapidly  gliding  hawk.  At 
once  they  attract  the  eye,  so  buoyant  and  airy  is  their 
flight,  and  so  elegant  and  well  adapted  for  their  mode  of 
life  is  their  form.  It  is  a  positive  loss  to  everyone,  even  the 
farmer  and  the  game  preserver,  to  exterminate  them,  and  in 
some  places  this  has  been  discovered  when  it  was  too  late, 
and  vast  hordes  of  mice,  voles,  and  rats  have  devastated  the 
country,  for  the  balance  of  Nature  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  destruction  of  the  winged  police  that  were  made  to 
keep  the  vermin  in  order. 

In  former  daj'-s,  when  the  sport  of  "  hawking"  was  more 
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in  vogue  than  it  i.s  at  present,  many  of  the  members  of  this 
family  were  trained,  and  quite  an  elaborate  code  built  up  to 
regulate  the  pursuit.  The  peregrine  falcon  was  perhaps 
the  most  frei^uently  employed,  but  the  merlin,  sparrow-hawk, 
and  goshawk,  were  frequently  trained,  and  the  merlin 
is  recommended  as  the  best  for  "  a  beginner  "  by  the  author  of 
"  Hints  on  the  Management  of  Hawks." 


THE  CORMORANTS. 

Passing  from  the  terrestrial  birds  of  prey  to  thoso  that 
arc  more  or  less  aquatic  in  their  habits,  we  come  to  the 

Fam  ily — P/ialacrocoraciJcc. 

Genus — 1.  Sula.  S.  bnssana.  Gannct. 

2.  Phalao'ocorax.     P.  carbo.  Cormorant. 

P.  graculiis.  Shag. 

Gan.vet. — This  bird,  also  known  as  the  solan  goose,  has 
the  head  and  neck  of  a  pale  bufi'  colour,  but  a  bare  place 
round  the  eye  is  dull  blue,  which  is  also  the  colour  of  the 
lower  mandible  ;  the  iris  is  pale  yellow,  the  flight  feathers 
greyi.sh  black,  and  all  the  remaining  parts  white,  except  the 
legs  and  the  webbed  feet,  which  are  dark  green.  The  female 
resembles  the  male,  but  the  young  are  ditierent  from  their 
parents,  having  the  eyes  of  a  dusky  slate  blue,  and  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  same  shade,  darker  or  lighter  accord- 
ing to  age,  each  feather  tipped  with  a  white  spot  of 
triangular  shape  ;  the  under  parts  are  grey,  mottled  with 
white,  and  the  back  black  or  slate,  according  to  each,  with 
white  mottlings.  Tiie  full  wliite  plumage  is- not  acquired 
until  the  bird  has  attained  its  fourth  year.  Length,  nearly 
8  feet. 
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Cormorant. — The  hooked  bill  is  greenish  in  colour,  and 
a  round  bare  portion  of  skin  surrounding  the  lower 
mandible  is  yellow ;  succeeding  this  is  a  border  of  short, 
black,  bristle-like  feathers,  a  patch  of  the  same  covering  the 
top  of  the  head ;  the  rest  of  the  head  and  neck  are  covered 
with  feathers  of  a  similar  description,  but  of  a  grey  colour ; 
the  remainder  of  the  plumage  is  black,  with  a  bronzed  re- 
flection on  the  back  and  wings,  blue  on  the  breast,  and 
green  towards  and  on  the  tail  ;  there  is  a  round  white  spot 
on  the  thigh,  and  the  legs  and  feet  are  dark  grey  ;  the  eye 
has  a  greenish  tinge.  In  the  winter  the  plumage  generally 
has  a  much  duller  appearance.     Length,  about  3  feet. 

Shag. — This  bird  is  also  known  as  the  green  cormorant, 
and  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  last  by  a  tuft  of 
upstanding  greenish  black  feathers  on  the  forehead,  the 
tips  of  which  have  a  forward  inclination  ;  in  colouring  it 
is  much  like  the  last,  but  is  rather  more  bronzed  ;  the  eye  is 
green,  and  the  bill  very  dark  orange ;  the  legs  and  feet  are 
black,  and  there  is  no  white  above  the  thigh.  Length,  2  feet 
3  or  4  inches  ;  female  somewhat  less. 

All  three  are  resident  species.  ,  The  gannet  makes  a  nest 
of  sea-weed  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  laj's  two  large  white  eggs, 
elliptical  in  form,  and  the  young  are  covered  with  yellowish 
white  down. 

The  cormorant  makes  a  nest  of  sticks  on  a  cliS',  or  among 
the  top  branches  of  a  tall  tree.  The  eggs,  two  or  three  in 
number,  are  greenish  blue,  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  rather 
rough  in  appearance. 

The  green  cormorant,  however,  makes  its  nest  on  a  ledge 
of  rock,  using  sea-weed  in  its  construction,  and  lining  it  with 
grass  ;  the  eggs,  which  are  white,  but  soon  get  stained  and 
discoloured,  are  from  three  to  five  in  number. 

Fish  is  the  natural  food  of  all  the  members  of  this 
family,  and  they  catch  it  by  diving  and   even  swimming 
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under  water.  It  is  said  that  they  assist  each  otlier  in  the 
capture  of  large  fish ;  but  Morris  doubts  this,  and  says  he 
is  not  inclined  to  think  tliat  there  is  much  disinterested 
generosity  in  the  nature  of  the  cormorant. 

THE  HERO^'S. 

The  British  species  are  classified  as  follows : — 

Family — A  rdciJcE. 

Genus — 1.  Ardea.  A.  cincrca.  Heron. 

2.  Botaurus.        B.  stcl/an's.  Bittern. 

Herox. — This  well-known  British  bird  is  resident,  and 
at  one  time  was  fairly  common,  but  fish  preservers 
have  greatly  thinned  its  numbers  of  late  years.  Upi)er 
surface  blue  grey,  with  two  white  lines  on  head,  and  a  long 
crest,  divided  into  two,  of  a  deep  black  colour;  the  flights 
and  tail  feathers  are  deep  blue  black  ;  the  under  jtarts  white, 
with  elongated  black  lines  on  the  sides  of  the  throat  and 
breast,  in  which  latter  situation,  as  well  as  on  the  saddle 
and  tlanks,  the  plumes  are  long  and  lanceolated,  like  those  on 
a  cock  ;  the  long  legs  arc  greenish,  and  the  bill  yellow. 
The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  is  of  duller  tinting. 
The  young  are  grej'er,  and  do  not  attain  their  adult 
colours  until  the}^  arc  two  years  old.  Length,  3  feet  2.J 
inches  ;  the  wings  expand  to  a  width  of  5  feet. 

Bittern. — Unlike  the  last  species,  which  is  resident  all 
the  year  round  in  Britain,  this  bird  is  usually  met  with 
during  the  winter  only  ;  though  instances  are  on  record  of 
its  having  remained  to  breed  ;  bill  greenish  yellow,  with 
darker  point;  from  its  base  proceed  two  black  lines — techni- 
cally, moustaches  ;  eye  yellow;  head,  which  is  Hat,  black, 
with  tinge  of  purple  and  metallic  green  ;  the  feathers  at 
the  back  of  the  head  are  brown,  barred  with  black  and 
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mixed  with  white;  this  is  the  general  colour;  the  long, 
strong  legs  and  feet  are  green.  The  female  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  male. 

The  food  of  the  heron  and  of  the  bittern  consists  of  fish, 
reptiles,  snails,  and  insects,  especially  such  as  have  an 
aquatic  origin;  and  there  is  no  doubt  if  the}^  existed  in 
large  numbers  they  would  do  a  good  deal  of  mischief  by 
devouring  both  the  spawn  and  fry  of  useful  fish. 

They  are  very  shy  and  timid,  and  the  bittern  is  noc- 
turnal in  its  habits,  hiding  during  the  day  in  the  reeds  of 
the  marshes  it  frequents  and  whin.  When  it  does 
breed  in  Britain,  it  makes  its  nest  on  the  ground,  heaping 
together  sticks,  reeds,  and  other  rough  materials  for  the 
purpose.  The  eggs,  from  three  to  four  in  number,  are 
elliptical  in  figure,  and  pale  brown,  without  spot  or  mark  of 
a,ny  kind. 

The  heron,  on  the  other  hand,  builds  a  nest  not  unlike 
that  of  a  rook  among  the  topmost  branches  of  high  trees, 
and  as  it  always  nests  in  companies,  the  assemblage  is 
called  a  "  heronry,"  which  is  generally  protected  by  the  pro- 
prietor on  whose  ground  it  is  placed.  The  eggs  are  three 
or  four,  of  a  greenish  ground  colour,  sometimes  blotched 
with  patches  of  a  darker  or  lighter  shade  of  the  same,  but 
usually  plain.  Incubation  lasts  about  three  weeks,  and  in 
five  or  six  more  the  young  are  able  to  fly.  The  ground 
under  a  large  heronry  exhales  during  the  breeding  season  an 
odour  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  that  of  a  fish-uianure 
manufactory,  and  can  scarcely  be  described  as  ambrosial. 

There  are  two  broods  in  the  season. 

At  one  time  the  heron  was  much  use  I  for  hawking 
purposes,  but  since  that  "  sport "  has  gone  out  of  fashion 
they  have  diminished. 

The  attitude  of  repose  conveys  the  idea  of  dejection,  but 
the  heron  is  rather  a  lively  bird  than  otherwise. 
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THE  SPOONBILL. 

This  biril  is  another  instance  ot"  minute  specification, 
for  it  is  the  sole  representative  in  Britain,  or  elsewhere, 
of  the 

Fara  i  \y — Plataleidce. 

Genus — Platalea.  P.  leucorodia. 

General  colour  white,  with  a  buff  tinge  on  the  back  of 
the  neck  and  the  lower  parts,  and  a  bluish  grey  shade  on 
the  back  and  wings.  The  long,  peculiarly-shaped  bill, 
which  is  made  something  in  the  shape  of  a  spoon,  is  black, 
except  at  the  broadened  extremitj',  where  it  is  dull  yellow, 
with  a  few  small  spots  of  a  black  colour.  The  eye  is  red ; 
a  small  orange  line  proceeds  back  for  about  half-an-inch 
from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  ;  the  long  legs  and  the  serai- 
palmated  feet  are  dark  blackish  giey. 

At  one  time  it  was  a  regular  summer  visitor,  and  bred 
here  in  communities  like  tlie  heron ;  but  of  late  years  it  has 
become  very  rare,  partly  owing  to  the  reclamation  of  its 
favourite  haunts,  and  latterly  to  the  persecution  it  receives 
at  the  hands  of  "  sportsmen,"  and  collectors  on  the  prowl. 

The  food  consists  of  small  fish,  aquatic  insects,  grasses, 
and  aquatic  plants. 

It  is  not  particularly  shy,  nests  in  trees,  or  on  the  stump 
of  a  willow  or  alder,  near  water.  The  nest  is  made  of 
sticks,  rushes,  and  grass,  and  the  eggs  are  three,  sometimes 
four  in  number,  white  in  colour,  with  pale  red  or  brown 
spots,  but  sometimes  plain. 

The  young  remain  in  the  nest  until  able  to  fly  ;  if  taken 
early,  it  is  easy  to  bring  them  up  by  hand,  but  if  captured 
when  adult  they  do  not  usually  live  very  long. 

The  head  feathers  can  be  raised  into  a  kind  of  crest. 
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THE  DUCKS. 

This  is  a  large  family,  one,  indeed,  of 
and  well  represented  in  Britain  ;  the 
others  have  been  incorporated  with  it, 
an  enumeration  of  the  British  species  :— 


Fam  i  \y — A  natidcE. 
Genus — 1.  Anser. 


2.  Beniicla. 

3.  Cygnus. 

4.  Tadorna. 


5.  Climdalas- 

inus. 

6.  Querque- 

dula. 

7.  Dafila. 

8.  Mareca. 

9.  Spatula. 
10.  Fidigula. 


11.  Claiigula. 

12.  (Edeinia. 

13.  Somateria. 

14.  Merztis. 


A.  cinerciis. 
A.  bracJiyrJiyji- 
c J  Ills. 

A.  segetinn. 

B.  leiicopsis. 

B.  brent  a. 

C.  olor. 

T.  vu/panser. 
T.  casarca. 


C.  strepenis. 
Q.  crecca. 

Q.  circia. 

D.  acuta. 
M.  pejielope. 
S.  clypeata. 
F,  cristata. 
F.  viarila. 
F.  ferina. 
C.  glaucion. 
CE.  nigra. 

S.  inollissima. 
M.  merganser. 
M.  serrator. 


the  most  numerous^ 

Goose,   Swan,  and 

,     The  followinor  is 


Grey  Lag  Goose. 

Pink -footed 
Goose. 

Bean  Goose. 

Bernicle  Goose. 

Brent  Goose. 

Mute  Swan. 

Sheldrake. 

Ruddy  Shel- 
drake. 

Gad  wall. 
Teal. 

Garganey. 
Pintail. 
Wigeon. 
Shoveller. 
Tufted  Duck. 
Scaup. 
Pochard. 
Golden-eye. 
Scoter. 
Eider  Duck. 
Goosander. 
Red-breasted 
Goosander. 
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Grey  Lag,  or  Wild  Goose. — This  species  is  of  greyish 
brown  colour  on  the  upper  surface  and  lighter  on  the  lower, 
merging  into  white  at  the  vent;  the  bill  is  orange,  and  the 
legs  and  feet  a  greyer  shade  of  the  same.  Length  of  male, 
nearly  3  feet.  The  female  is  smaller  and  of  duller  colour  ; 
length,  about  2  feet  6  inches. 

PiN'K-FooTED  Goose. — Dark  grey  on  upper  parts,  ex- 
•cept  head  and  neck,  which  are  jrnle  brown.  The  great 
wing  coverts  and  secondaries  are  broadly  edged  with  grey- 
ish white,  and  the  rump  is  of  the  same  colour,  but  the  tail 
and  flights  are  very  dark  slate  blue ;  the  under  surface  is 
greyish  white,  with  dark  base  and  light  tips  to  each 
feather,  especially  towards  the  sides;  the*  vent  nearly 
white  ;  the  bill  is  black,  with  an  orange  tip  ;  the  feet  are 
3'ellowish  grej',  with  a  pink  tinge  in  the  webs.  Length, 
2  feet  4  inches. 

Bean  Goose. — This  bird  is  very  mucli  like  the  last  in 
appearance,  but  the  end  of  the  bill  is  distinguished  by  a 
V)lack  mark,  in  size  and  shape  like  a  bean,  hence  the  name. 
Length,  2  feet  8  inches  to  3  feet ;  female  a  little  smaller. 

Bernicle  Goose. — This  is  a  much  more  striking-looking 
bird  than  any  of  the  preceding.  Ti)e  bill,  and  a  line  pro- 
ceeding from  it  to  and  a  little  bej'ond  the  eye,  black  ;  the 
neck,  breast,  and  upper  part  of  the  back  black,  with  a 
leaden  shade  or  tinge  ;  wings  slate  grey,  with  black  marks 
on  each  feather ;  face,  throat,  and  rump  white ;  breast 
whitish  grey ;  belly  the  same,  but  every  feather  slightly 
•edged  with  grey  ;  legs  and  feet  very  dark  slate.  Male  and 
female  are  alike.  L'^ngth,  2  feet  1  inch ;  weight,  4  or  5 
pounds. 

Brent  Goose. — Like  the  last,  but  altogether  darker  ;  has 
a  small  white  patch  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  third  of  the 
neck  ;  face  black.  Length,  1  foot  9  inches  ;  weight,  under 
5  pound.s. 
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The  two  last  species  are  migratoiy,  and  occasionally 
visit  Great  Britain,  but  more  especially  Scotland.  They 
are  all  susceptible  of  domestication,  especially  if  the  eggs 
are  hatched  by  a  barn-door  fowl,  or  a  duck,  or  an  ordinary 
goose. 

Swan,  or  Mute  Swan. — This  bird,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  of  snow-white  plumage,  but  the  bill  is  orange  yellow, 
and  the  knob  and  parts  surrounding  it  black ;  the  legs, 
toes,  and  webs  black.  The  female  is  smaller,  and  her 
knob  is  much  less  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  male.  The 
young  are  ashen  grey,  but  by  the  end  of  their  first  year 
they  have  put  on  the  adult  livery,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  their  parents.  Length,  from  4  feet  6 
inches  to  5  feet. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  swan  now  occurs  in  Britain  in  a 
wild  state  ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  the  numerous 
specimens  which  are  found  on  the  Thames,  and  many 
ponds  and  small  private  lakes,  are  the  direct  descendants 
of  ancestors  that  were  at  one  time  wild. 

The  swan  feeds  on  aquatic  plants  entirely,  and,  if  a  few 
molluscs  and  insects  are  swallowed,  it  is  along  with  the 
former,  and  not  intentionally.  It  is,  therefore,  absurd  to 
credit,  as  some  have  done,  these  noble  birds  with  the 
destruction  of  fish  spawn  and  fry. 

Few  birds  have  a  more  majestic  appearance  than  the 
swan  when,  with  plumes  displayed  to  their  full  extent,  he 
grandly  moves  along  upon  the  placid  surface  of  a  lake  ; 
but,  when  flying  with  his  long  neck  stretched  out  to  its 
full  extent  before  him,  and  his  short  round  wings  flapping 
laboriously  to  keep  him  up,  he  looks  a  little  bit  ridiculous. 
Nor  is  he  much  more  graceful  on  dry  land,  where  his  walk 
is  a  waddle,  and  his  long  neck  seems  to  be  in  his  way. 
The  water  is  evidently  his  element,  and  he  ought  to  leave 
the  air  and  the  earth  alone. 
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The  swan  lays  her  four,  five,  or  six  white  eggs  near  the 
water's  edge  on  a  bed  or  nest  made  of  reeds,  sedges,  and 
water  flags.  At  first  it  is  very  small,  but  she  keeps  on 
adding  to  it,  and,  by  the  time  the  young  are  hatched,  it  is 
a  huge  affair  indeed.  Incubation  lasts  between  five  and 
six  weeks,  but  she  never  seems  to  tire  of  her  task.  The 
young  take  almost  immediately  to  the  water,  and,  when 
fatigued,  rest  upon  their  mother's  back,  which  is  flat,  and, 
when  her  wings  are  raised,  keeps  them  comfortably  snug 
and  warm. 

The  male  swan  is  very  courageous  in  defence  of  hia 
young  family,  for  those  birds  are  monogamous,  and  will 
attack  both  man  and  beast  if  they  venture  to  approach  too 
near,  instances  being  on  record  in  which  he  has  successfully 
repulsed  a  fox  ;  a  blow  from  his  pinion  is  so  powerful  that 
it  has  been  known  to  break  a  man's  leg. 

Except  when  attending  to  their  young  brood,  the  swans 
are  very  gentle  birds,  and  scarcely  ever  drive  away  the 
ducks  and  other  small  swimming  birds  tliat  rusli  in  to 
devour  the  food  that  is  thrown  to  their  larger  com- 
panions. 

At  one  time  the  swan  was  considered  to  be  excellent 
eating,  but  it  is  very  seldom  utilised  for  the  table  now, 
though,  as  a  full-grown  male  weighs  about  thirt3^  pounds, 
and  a  young  one  close  on  twenty,  it  is  somewhat  curious 
that  the  sw'an  should  be  thus  overlooked  by  domestic 
economists ;  and,  as  it  is  quite  as  exclusive  a  vegetable 
feeder  as  the  goose,  its  flesh  ought  to  be  good  ;  but  perhaps 
it  is  thought  to  be  too  beautiful  for  killing. 

Several  other  swans  are  reported  as  occasionally  visiting 
this  country,  but  they  can  scarcelj'  be  considered  British 
birds. 

Sheldrake. — Bill  orange,  with  a  black  tip  ;  head  and 
upper  part   of   neck   blue  black,   with   a   metallic   gloss ; 
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remainder  of  neck   white;   breast  and   beginning  of  back 
chestnut,   forming   a   ring    round   the   body  ;    first   wing 


Jt 


■coverts  white,    second    glossy   green  ;    secondaries    white, 
with  yellowish  brown  edge,  their  coverts  dark  green ;  rest 
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of  body  white  ;  tail  slightly  tipped  with  black ;  legs  and 
feet  yellowish  red.  Female  much  like  the  male,  but  the 
knob  at  the  base  of  the  u[)per  mandible  not  so  prominent. 
Length,  from  2  feet  to  2  feet  2  inches. 

This  species  occurs,  but  sparingly,  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the  Scottish  Isles,  but  only  as  a 
straggler  occasionally  in  England.  They  are  found  in 
pairs,  and  are  resident. 

The  food  of  the  sheldrake  consists  of  marine  vegetables, 
Crustacea,  molluscs,  etc.,  but  they  will  also  eat  corn  and 
vegetable  seeds  when  their  more  relished  diet  cannot  be 
had. 

They  are  handsome  birds,  walking,  swimming,  and  fl}'- 
ing  in  an  easy  and  graceful  manner.  They  nest  in  old 
rabbit-burrows,  sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  surface.  Both  sexes  share  the  task  of  incubation. 
The  eggs  are  from  nine  to  twelve  in  number,  white,  with  a 
faint  greenish  tinge,  and  very  smooth  and  shining. 

They  are  easily  reared  in  captivity  if  the  eggs  are  pro- 
cured and  hatched  by  a  hen  or  a  common  duck,  although 
their  natural  home  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea. 

These  handsome  birds  are  devoted  to  their  young,  and 
will  feign  lameness  to  draw  off  an  intruder.  Occasionally 
they  breed  among  themselves  in  confinement. 

lluDDY  Sheldrake. — Bill  black,  and  destitute  of  knob  ; 
head  and  neck  to  middle  ruddy  buff;  a  narrow  black  ring 
separates  the  neck  from  the  breast ;  and  the  tail,  its  upper 
coverts,  and  the  primaries  are  black  ;  greater  and  less  wing 
coverts  white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  buff;  the  outer  webs 
of  the  secondaries  rich  bronzed  green  ;  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  orange  brown,  with  a  golden  j'ellow  sub-tinge  ; 
legs  and  feet  dark  greyish  black. 

The  ruddy  sheldrake  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Britain,  and 
seldom  breeds  hero. 
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The  food  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  last  species, 
but  they  seem  more  partial  to  grain  and  vegetable  matters, 
frequenting  stubble  fields  at  a  distance  from  water. 

They  are  shy  birds,  and  keep  in  pairs,  which  seem  much 
attached  to  each  other  ;  but  when  the  breeding  season  is 
over,  they  assemble  in  small  flocks.  They  breed  in  holes 
in  banks  of  natural  occurrence,  or  formed  by  rabbits  or 
other  animals.  The  eggs,  eight  or  ten  in  number,  are 
white,  but  soon  become  soiled. 

In  confinement,  these  birds  will  breed  more  freely  than 
the  common  sheldrake,  providing  they  have  a  suitable 
burrow  to  nest  in. 

They  occur  upon,  and  near  to,  inland  waters  rather  than 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  ;  and  if  it  be  desired  to 
keep  them  for  ornament,  the  eggs  should  be  hatched  as 
advised  for  the  allied  species,  as  adult  birds,  when  captured, 
rarely  become  tame. 

The  cry  or  call  is  shrill,  and  is  described  by  Yarrell  as 
not  unlike  the  tone  of  a  clarionet  wlien  the  bird  is  on  the 
wing;  but,  at  other  times,  it  calls  like  a  peacock,  and 
occasionally  "  clucks  "  like  a  domestic  hen. 

Gadwall. — This  bird  has  somewliat  the  appearance  of 
the  famous  American  canvas-backed  duck.  It  is  rather  a 
difficult  bird  to  describe,  but  the  general  effect  is  grey,  with 
a  ruddy  sub-tinge  on  the  head  and  neck,  which  parts  are 
plentifully  dotted  with  small  round  black  spots ;  the 
breast  feathers  are  black,  with  distinct  bluish  grey  edges  ; 
the  back,  sides,  and  part  of  the  belly  are  bluish  grey,  in- 
distinctly margined  with  black  ;  the  lesser  wing  coverts 
are  bright  chestnut;  the  greater,  dark  green,  with  a 
metallic  lustre ;  the  outer  webs  of  the  first  secondaries  are 
white,  and  the  remaining  wing  feathers,  as  well  as  the  tail, 
ashen  grey  ;  the  under  tail  coverts,  dark  bluish  black  ;  the 
breast,  pale  bluish  grey  ;  the  bill  is  black,  w'ith  a  greenish 
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coming 
niirlit    to 


line  towards  the  tip  ;  the  legs  and  feet  orange.     The  female 
has  a  white  streak  over  the  eye.     Length,  1  foot  7  inches. 

The  gadwall  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Britain,  but  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  north,  where  it  is  a  winter 
visitant,  migrating  during  the  night  in  September  or 
October,  and  March  or  April. 

The  food  consists  of  aquatic  insects,  the  spawn  and  fry 
of  fish,  also  plants  and  seeds. 

The  nest  is  placed  among  reeds  and  rushes,  and  the  eggs, 
which  are  from  five  to  seven  in  number,  are  of  a  uniform 
pale  buff  colour. 

It  is  found  on  inland  lakes,  bogs,  and  ponds,  furnished 
with  an  abundance  of  cover,  for  it  is  a  shy  bird,  keeping 

close     during    the 
da}',     but 
out     at 

feed.  It  seldom 
occurs  on  the  sea- 
shore. 

These  birds  suc- 
ceed very  well  in 
confinement,  and 
occasionally  breed 
there.  The  note  is 
"([uack,  quack,"  re- 
peated a  few  times 
in  succession. 

Teal. — This  pretty  little  bird  has  the  bill  of  a  dark 
leaden  colour  with  a  black  tip.  The  feathers  next  the  bill 
are  green,  and  darker  underneath,  where  they  form  an 
almost  black  patch.  A  band  of  butf  stretches  round  this, 
along  the  chestnut  of  the  head  over  the  eye.  Another 
stripe  of  the  same  colour  passes  in  front  of  the  eye,  and 
becomes  white  on  the  ear  coverts.     The  head  and  part  of 


;^-::^^ 
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the  neck  are  rich  chestnut  brown,  which  is  also  the  colour  of 
the  throat  and  neck  in  front ;  breast  whitish  yellow,  with 
black  spots.  The  wing  coverts  are  brown  ;  the  outermost 
three  have  white  edges,  and  so  have  the  three  last  second- 
aries ;  the  others  are  bright  green.  The  wings  are  brown- 
ish grey,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  grey,  with  wavy  black 
lines.  The  bill  and  the  legs  and  feet  are  greenish  grey. 
The  female  is  of  the  ordinary  duck  colour,  and,  except 
during  the  breeding  season,  the  male  resembles  her. 
Length,  1  foot  2  or  3  inches  ;  female  rather  less. 

It  is  a  migratory  species,  arriving  in  Britain  in  Sep- 
tember, and  departing  in  March;  but  towards  the  north 
many  are  resident  all  the  year  through. 

The  food  consists  of  grain,  aquatic  plants,  and  insects: 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  diet  is  collected  in  or  close 
to  water. 

The  nest  is  usually  placed  among  rushes  by  the  water- 
side, but  occasionally  among  rocks  and  loose  stones  on  or 
near  the  seashore.  The  eggs  ai-e  eleven  or  twelve  in 
number,  and  are  cream  or  very  light  buff  colour. 

They  are  readily  domesticated,  and  form  a  handsome 
addition  to  the  avifauna  of  ornamental  waters.  They  are 
reputed  to  be  excellent  eating. 

Garganey. — This  very  elegant  species  is  dark  brown 
above,  and  lighter  on  the  under  surface.  The  head  and 
neck  are  almost  black,  and  there  is  a  whitish  grey  line  ovei 
the  eye,  extending  down  on  either  side  to  the  middle  of  the 
neck,  where  it  terminates  in  a  point.  The  back,  including 
the  flight,  feathers,  and  the  tail,  are  very  dark  brown,  but 
each  feather  has  a  lighter  border.  The  face  and  throat  are 
very  dark  brown,  but  slightlj''  mottled  with  a  lighter  shade 
of  the  same  colour  ;  the  breast  is  lighter,  with  a  yellowish 
brown  border  to  each  feather  ;  the  belly  is  light  grey,  with 
irregular  grey  black  markings,  and  the  vent  and  under  tail 
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coverts  white  with  dark  spots.  From  the  sides  some  lon^ 
lanceolate  featliers,  with  black  edges  and  broad  white  edges, 
hansf  over  the  wings,  the  coverts  of  which  are  light  leaden 
blue  ;  the  outer  secondaries  are  tipped  with  white  ;  the  bill 
and  legs  and  feet  are  dusky.  Length,  1  foot  5  inches  ;  the 
female  less ;  in  her  the  eye  streak  is  pale  brown,  and  the 
breast  greyish  white. 

The  garganey  is  migratory,  and  occurs  sparingly  in 
Scotland,  where  the  nest  has  been  occasionally  met  with. 

The  food,  like  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
consists  of  aquatic  insects,  frogs,  fish  and  their  spawn,  grain, 
etc.,  but  the  last  is  always  taken  to  and  eaten  in  the  water. 

The  buli'-coloured  eggs  are  from  ten  to  twelve  in  number, 
occasionally  more. 

The  garganey  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  a  very  ornamental 
bird,  although  not  so  brilliantly  coloured  as  some  other 
members  of  its  family.  It  is  accounted  by  connoisseurs  to 
be  excellent  eating. 

Wild  Duck. — In  his  summer  dress  the  male  has  the 
head  and  neck  of  a  steel  blue  colour,  with  green  reflections. 
This  is  succeeded  by  a  narrow  band  of  white  that  almost 
encircles  the  neck.  The  breast  is  rich  purple,  the  back 
brown,  the  rump  and  tail  blue.  The  first  wing  coverts  are 
brown,  succeeded  by  a  band  of  white,  then  one  of  blue,  one 
of  very  dark  steel  blue,  and  another  of  white.  The  rest  of 
the  wing  is  dark  brown  ;  the  sides  and  the  under  parts 
grey,  finely  peppered  with  a  darker  shade.  The  bill  is 
orange,  with  a  black  tip ;  the  eye  greyish  yellow ;  and  the 
legs  and  feet  yellowish  grey,  with  a  shade  of  green.  The 
female,  and  the  male  while  out  of  colour,  brown,  with 
streaks  of  black  and  darker  brown.  The  wing  spot  is 
small,  and  the  breast  dull  yellowish  brown.  liCngth,  2  feet 
2  inches  ;  female,  1  foot  10  inches. 

They  migiate  in  the  si)ring  and  autumn,  occurring  in 
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greater  numbers  during  severe  winters,  but  many  couples 
remain  in  suitable  localities  to  breed. 

.  The  food  is  similar  to  that  indicated  for  the  other  ducks 
already  mentioned.  The  nest  is  usually  made  in  April  of 
reeds  and  grass  among  rushes  and  sedges.  The  eggs  are 
eleven  or  twelve  in  number ;  they  are  pale  green  in  colour, 
and  are  usually  covered  with  down  by  the  mother. 

The  wild  duck  is  monogamous  in  a  state  of  nature,  but 
becomes  polygamous  in  captivity,  to  which  it  is  easily 
reconciled,  some  even  voluntarily  taking  up  their  abode  on 
ornamental  waters,  which  tliey  never  afterwards  quit. 
Aged  females  sometimes  assume  the  male  plumage. 

Pintail. — Bill  leaden  blue  ;  head  and  neck  brown  ;  breast 
white ;  back  and  sides  whitish  giey,  with  numerous 
undulating  dark  grey  lines  ;  the  central  featliers  of  the 
tail  are  twice  as  long  as  the  others,  and  of  a  steely 
blue  colour,  the  rest  are  white ;  the  abdomen  is  white, 
with  a  tinge  of  buff;  and  the  under  tail  coverts  blue;  the 
wing  coverts  are  brown,  edged  with  buff,  then  follows  a 
steel  blue  broad  band  and  a  narrow  white  one  ;  the  flights 
are  bluish  black  ;  the  long  pointed  saddle  feathers  are  dark 
blue,  with  white  edges. 

It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Britain,  and  is  migratory  in 
its  habits,  changing  its  quarters  in  October  and  March. 

The  food  consists  of  aquatic  plants  and  insects,  worms, 
snails,  etc.,  and  grain. 

It  is  readily  domesticated,  and  is  esteemed  to  furnish  an 
excellent  dish  for  the  table. 

WiGEON. — Head  pale  buff;  face  and  upper  part  of  neck 
brown,  with  dark  spots ;  back  and  sides  grey,  with  wavy 
black  lines ;  rump  white  ;  tail  and  under  tail  coverts  very 
dark  blue  ;  breast  reddish  buff,  wdth  grey  edging  to 
feathers ;  under  parts  white ;  flights  grey ;  secondaries 
bright  steel  blue ;  wing  coverts"  white  ;  innermost  second- 
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aries,  which  are  near] 3^  as  long  as  the  flights,  black,  with 
broad  white  outer  edges  ;  bill  lead  colour  ;  legs  and  feet 
greenish  grej'.  Female  browner  and  mottled.  Length,  1 
foot  8  inches. 

It  is  a  winter  visitor,  frequenting  the  sea-coast,  also 
rivers  and  inland  waters.     Food  same  as  the  other  ducks. 

The  nest  is  placed  among  rushes,  etc.,  near  water,  and 
contains  from  five  to  nine  eggs  of  clear  cream  colour. 

It  is  readily  domesticated,  and  breeds  freely  in  confine- 
ment. 

Shoveller. — Bill  very  large  and  dull  black  ;  top  of  neck 
and  head  steel  blue ;  back  brown,  every  feather  with  dark 
centre  and  light  edge ;  breast  and  sides  of  back  white  ; 
wing  coverts  pale  greenish  blue  ;  outer  secondaries  steel 
blue  ;  inner  long  and  pointei.1,  blue,  with  dark  grey  edges  ; 
belly  deep  chestnut  brown;  vent  butt";  under  tail  coverts 
blue ;  tail  white  ;  legs  and  feet  orange  ;  e^'c  pale  3'cllow. 
Lengtii,  1  foot  8  inches. 

Has  bred  in  Norfolk,  Scotlaiul,  and  elsewhere  in  Great 
Britain,  freijuenting  marshes  and  inland  waters.  More 
numerous  in  winter  than  summer.  Food — grass,  aquatic 
insects  and  plants;  but  their  diet  is  obtained  for  the  most 
part  on  land. 

The  eggs  are  eight  or  ten  in  number,  of  a  pale  buff 
colour,  with  a  green  tinge.  Incubation  lasts  three  weeks, 
and  the  young  take  at  once  to  the  water. 

The  shoveller,  or  shoveler,  is  readily  domesticated,  and 
breeds  freely  in  confinement.  It  is  esteemed  good  eating 
by  connoisseurs. 

Tufted  Duck. — General  colour  above,  black,  with  blue 
reflections,  particularly  on  the  head  and  neck  ;  the  former 
part  is  decorated  with  a  tuft  of  long  narrow  blue  feathers 
that  hang  over  the  neck  ;  the  back  and  wings  are  shaded 
with    brown  ;    the  under  parts  are    white ;   and  a  bar  of 
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white  occurs  on  the  centre  of  each  wing;  the  bill  is  blue; 
the  eye  pale  yellow  ;  and  the  legs  and  feet  bluish  green. 
Longti),  1  foot  5  inches.     The  female  is  dull  brown. 

They  are  winter  visitors  in  Northern  Britain,  and  feed 
on  aquatic  plants  and  insects,  fish,  etc. 

The  nest  is  placed  among  grass  or  rushes,  and  contains 
eight  or  nine  bufF-coloured  eggs,  with  a  greenish  tinge. 

It  breeds  in  confinement,  and  is  readily  domesticated. 

In  the  summer  the  male  assumes  a  brown  plum.age,  but 
the  middle  part  of  the  breast  is  white,  and  the  vent  dull 
yellow. 

Scaup. — Bill  blue  ;  head,  neck,  upper  part  of  breast  and 
of  back  dark  blue,  with  metallic  lustre  ;  back  and  lesser 
wing  coverts  grey,  with  a  brown  tinge  in  the  former  and  a 
bluish  one  in  the  latter,  all  thickly  marked  with  narrow, 
black,  undulating  lines  :  the  upper  and  lower  tail  coverts 
have  a  greenish  tinge  ;  the  tail  is  grey,  and  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  white.  Female  darker.  Length,  1  foot  9  inches. 
The}'  are  compact  and  thickset,  and  are  much  esteemed  for 
the  table.     Food  much  the  same  as  other  ducks. 

As  they  are  winter  visitors  to  Britain,  not  much  is 
known  of  their  breeding  habits,  but  the  eggs  are  said  to  be 
covered  with  down,  and  to  number  from  six  to  eight,  of  a 
dull  brownish  yellow  colour. 

Pochard. — Bill  parti-coloured,  black  at  base  and  tip,  and 
lead  blue  in  centre  ;  head  and  upper  part  of  neck  rufous 
brown,  with  small  black  pencillings ;  lower  half  of  neck 
and  breast  blackish  blue  ;  rump  and  over  and  under  tail 
coverts  black  ;  lower  breast  white  ;  back  grey,  shaded  with 
brown,  marked  with  numerous  grey  undulating  lines ; 
bt'lly  and  sides  the  same,  but  the  undulations  lighter. 
Length,  1  foot  7^  inches.  The  female  has  the  bill  black, 
and  is  altogether  browner  in  appearance. 

The  pochard  is  a  winter  visitor  to  Britain,  and  occurs 
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rather  in  the  north  than  any  other  part.  The  food  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  other  ducks,  but  obtains  most  of  it  by 
diving. 

The  ef^gs  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  number,  of  a 
whitish  buff  colour. 

These  birds  are  readily  domesticated,  antl  pair  among 
themselves,  as  well  as  with  allied  species,  very  freely. 
They  are  strong  swimmers  and  good  divers,  keeping  under 
water  for  a  long  time.     They  also  fly  well. 

Golden-Eye. — This  duck  has  a  dark,  horn-coloured  bill, 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  base  of  which  is  a  inuud  white 
spot ;  the  rest  of  the  head,  which  is  large  and  round,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  steel  blue  ;  the  back  and 
upper  tail  coverts  are  blackish  blue,  with  a  metallic  gloss  ; 
the  under  ])arts  are  pure  white,  except  the  sides  of  the  bell}', 
which  are  thickly  spotted  with  black ;  the  tail  and  the 
flights  are  dark  grey,  but  the  wing  coverts  and  part  of 
the  secondaries  are  white  ;  the  legs  and  toes  are  greyish 
yellow,  but  the  webs  are  black.  The  female  is  browner, 
and  her  breast  is  flecked  with  grey.  Length,  .1  foot  7 
inches. 

Ti)e  golden-eye  is  a  winter  visitor  onh',  bleeding  in  Lap- 
land and  other  northern  parts. 

The  eggs  are  said  to  be  about  fourteen  in  r.umber,  and 
to  have  a  greenish  hue. 

Scoter,  or  Common  Scoter. — The  bill  is  lilack,  with  a 
spot  of  orange  surrounding  the  nostrils  ;  the  whole  of  the 
plumage  is  black,  with  green  and  blue  reflections.  The 
female  is  greyer.  Length,  1  foot  6  inches.  A  winter 
visitor  only. 

Eider  Duck. — Bill  greenish  grey  ;  top  of  head  black  ; 
face  white ;  back  of  head  bluish  grey ;  back  of  neck  to 
between  shoulders  grey;  back  and  upper  wing  coverts 
white ;    the   side   feathers    are  long,  and   hang  below  the 
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wings,  which  aie  dark  lirown,  with  green  and  chestnut 
narrow  edges;  the  lower  belly  and  the  rest  of  the  under 
parts  are  dark  bluish  green  ;  legs  and  feet  grey.  Length, 
2  feet  2  inches.     The  female  is  pale  brown. 

This  bird,  so  well  known  on  account  of  the  beautiful 
down,  with  which  (plucked  from  the  breast  of  the  female) 
the  eggs  are  covered,  is  a  resident  in  Scotland,  and 
especially  the  Scottish  Isles,  where  it  is  almost  domesti- 
cated. 

It  feeds  like  the  otiier  duck*,  and  can  remain  under 
water  for  a  long  time. 

Goosander. — The  bill  is  long,  narrow,  curved  at  the  tip, 
which  is  black,  and  the  rest  j'ellow  :  the  eye  orange  ;  the 
head  and  upper  neck,  as  well  as  the  back  and  the  greater 
wing  coverts,  greenish  blue  black  ;  the  lower  half  of  the 
neck  tinged  wnth  pale  j.ink;  the  rump,  tail,  and  lesser 
wing  coverts  pale  bluish  gre}' ;  legs  and  feet  yellowish. 
Length,  2  feet  2  inches.  The  female  has  the  head  reddish 
brown. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  north,  occurring  in  Britain  in  winter 
only  ;  and  then,  as  a  rule,  sparingh'.  It  is  said  sometimes 
to  breed  in  the  Hebrides. 

The  nest  is  made  on  the  banks  of  fresh-water  lochs, 
among  long  grass,  or  in  a  hollow  stump  of  a  tree.  The 
eggs,  which  are  long  and  of  an  oval  shape,  are  seven  or 
eight  in  number,  and  are  of  a  buff  or  creamy  j^ellow  colour. 
The  young  swim  directly  they  are  hatched. 

The  goosander  is  a  shy  bird,  cuts  a  very  poor  figure  when 
trying  to  walk  on  dry  land,  but  flies,  swims,  and  dives  in 
an  easy  and  rapid  manner. 

Red-Breasted  Merganser. — Bill  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  last  species,  without  black  tip ;  the  head  and  tlie 
beginning  of  the  neck  dark  greenish  blue,  with  a  metallic 
gloss  ;  the  back  of  the  former  is  ornamented  with  a  tuft  of 
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long  narrow  feathers ;  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  is  white ;  but  the  lower  part  and  the  breast  chestnut 
red,  with  long  black  spots ;  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  back» 
and  the  scapulars  deep  blue  black  ;  the  wing  coverts  white, 
with  broad  black  edges ;  secondaries  white ;  primaries 
dark  grey  ;  under  parts  bluish  grey  ;  tail  black  ;  legs  and 
feet  dark  orange.     Length,  1  foot  10  inches. 

Winter  visitors  only,  these  birds  are,  nevertheless,  ex- 
tremely shy,  and  swim  low  in  the  water,  often  with  the 
nostrils  only  above  the  surface. 

Occasionally  they  breed  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
their  principal  food  is  small  fish. 

Both  this  bird  and  the  last  seem  to  form  a  kind  of  con- 
necting link  between  the  Ducks  and  the  Gulls. 


THE  DOVES,  OR  PIGEONS. 

Passing  from  what  may  be  described  as  amphibious 
birds,  namely,  the  Duck  family,  wiiich,  for  the  most  part, 
are  equally  at  home  on  land  and  water,  we  come  to  one,  the 
members  of  which  are  terrestrial  and  arboreal,  namely,  the 
Doves,  or  Pigeons,  of  which  there  are  four  representa- 
tives in  Britain,  but  a  great  number  in  her  dependencies. 

Fami  ly —  Colinnbidie. 

Genus — 1.   Columba.  C.  anas.  Stock-Dove. 

C.  livia.  Rock  Pigeon. 

C.  palunibus.  Ring-Dove. 

2.    Tnrtu)'.  T.  communis.  Turtle-Dove. 

Stock-Dove. — Bill  long,  straight,  pale  brownish  red, 
with  yellowish  edges ;  cere  yellowish  red ;  eye  bright 
orange  red ;  head  bluish  grey  ;  sides  of  neck  iridescent 
green  and   reddish   purple;    nape  and   bnck   bluish  grey; 
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breast,  upper  part,  purple  red,  shading  away  to  greyish 
blue  ;  the  wings  are  long,  and  measure,  when  expanded, 
2  feet  2  inches  from  tip  to  tip ;  wing  coverts  bluish  grey  ; 
primaries  leaden  grey,  with  pale  outer  margins  ;  secondaries 
light  greyish  blue,  with  dark  ends,  the  three  inside  have  a 
large  spot  of  black  on  the  outer  web ;  tail  bluish  grey  for 
two-thirds,  then  a  band  of  light  grey,  and  a  dark,  almost 
black,  tip ;  tail  coverts  grey ;  legs  and  toes  carmine. 
Female  differs  little  from  male,  but  has  less  iridescence  on 
neck.     Length,  1  foot  2  inches,  male;  1  foot  Ih  inches,  female. 

This  is  the  least  numerous  of  the  four  species  of  British 
doves,  but  is  evenly  distributed.     Resident. 

It  feeds  on  seeds  and  leaves  and  succulent  plants,  alsa 
small  snails  and  worms,  acorns,  beech -mast,  etc. 

The  eggs  are  two,  white,  and  rounded.  The  nest  is  on 
the  ground,  or  in  a  hole  in  a  tree.  Incubation  lasts  seven- 
teen  days. 

Rock  Pigeox. — Bill  horn -colour;  cere  white;  heal 
greyish  blue  ;  neck  greenish  blue  above,  and  reddish 
purple  on  its  lower  half,  both  parts  glitter  with  iridescent 
hues  ;  back  and  wing  coverts  dull  leaden  blue  ;  secondaries 
black,  w'ith  a  band  of  lead  blue  about  the  middle  ; 
primaries  dark  grey ;  rump  white ;  upper  tail  coverts 
dark  lead  blue  ;  tail  same,  with  broad  end  of  a  deep  black  ; 
legs  and  feet  carmine  ;  eye  orange  red. 

Female  similar,  but  less  iridescence  on  neck. 

More  abundant  on  the  coast  than  inland.  Resident 
throughout  the  year. 

Its  food  consists  of  seed-:,  berries,  snails,  and  the  succulent 
leaves  of  various  plants. 

These  birds,  and  the  last,  pair  for  life,  but  if  one  be 
killed  or  dies,  the  survivor  does  not  waste  much  time  in 
lamenting  it,  but  quickly  sets  to  work  to  find  it  a  successor^ 
and  is  o^enerallv  successful. 
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The  nest  is  made  of  sticks,  and  is  placed  on  a  ledge  of 
rock,  or  in  a  cave.  The  eggs  are  two,  and  there  are  two 
broods  in  the  season,  sometimes  three. 

This  bird  is  believed  to  be  the  original  of  all  our  domesti- 
cated varieties,  which  it  resembles  in  its  preference  for 
stones  and  rocks  as  roosting  places  to  trees.  It  has  bred 
and  produced  a  fertile  progeny  with  the  common  pigeon, 
especially  that  variety  known  as  the  blue  rock,  which  it 
greatly  resembles  in  appearance,  but  the  latter  is  the 
larger.  However,  domestic  pigeons  decrease  in  size,  and 
show  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  ancestral  plumage,  when 
neglected  by  their  owners.  Length,  1  foot  li  or  2  inches. 
It  is  frecjuentiy  found  breeding  in  companies,  like  the 
domesticated  breeds  tiuit  are  descended  from  it. 

RiNG-DovE,  or  Wood  Pigeon;  also  known  as  Cushat, 
and  Quest,  or  Wood  Quest. — Bluish  grey  above,  a  vinous 
red  breast,  and  liMit  grev  on  the  under  surface  :  on  the 
neck  are  a  number  of  iridescent  colours — red,  purjde,  blue, 
and  green — and  a  large  patch  of  white,  technically  known 
as  the  ring  ;  the  tail  is  terminated  by  a  broad  band  of 
black  ;  the  bill  is  orange  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  and 
has  two  little  knobs  that  swell  out  in  the  breeding  season, 
and  almost  disappear  during  the  winter  ;  the  legs  and  feet 
arc  yellowish  carmine.  The  female  is  smaller  than  the 
male,  has  less  iridescence,  and  the  knobs  on  her  upper 
mandible  are  hardly  perceptible.     Length,  1  foot  6  inches. 

The  ring-dove  has  increased  in  numbers  of  late  years,  in 
spite  of  the  persistent  manner  in  which  it  is  shot.  It  is 
resident,  and  collects  in  flocks  in  the  winter,  which  flocks, 
at  that  time,  are  often  augmented  by  the  stock-dove,  the 
only  other  pigeon  with  which  it  voluntarily  consorts  in  a 
state  of  nature.  It  is  thought  that  the  native  companies 
are  strengthened  during  the  winter  by  migrants  from  the 
Continent. 
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Food — seeds  of  weeds,  acorns,  beech-mast,  chestnuts  even 
— for  this  bird  has  a  most  capacious  swallow — and  th& 
succulent  parts  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  snails  and  worms. 

The  nest  consists  merely  of  a  few  sticks  put  together  on 
a  flat  bough  at  varying  heights  from  the  ground.  The 
eggs,  roundish  and  white,  are  generally  two,  but  sometimes 
only  one.  There  are  usually  three  broods  in  the  season. 
The  eggs  are  deserted  for  the  slightest  cause  ;  but  the  old 
birds  are  not  so  ready  to  desert  the  young.  There  are  very 
few  authentic  instances  of  this  bird  pairing  with  the 
domestic  pigeon,  with  which  no  hybrids  have,  as  yet,  been 
produced. 

TuRTLE-DovE. — Bill  slender,  and  of  a  pale  bluish  shade  ; 
the  eye  is  orange  red,  and  a  bare  circle  round  the  eye  has  a 
pink  tinge ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  carmine,  with  a  purple 
tint  ;  the  forehead  is  whitish  grey ;  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  light  blue  ;  then  onward  to  the  tail  the 
blue  is  of  a  duller  shade,  and  on  each  side  of  the  neck  is  a 
black  spot,  crossed  by  several  narrow,  crescentic,  white 
lines.     Length,  11  inches. 

The  female  much  resembles  the  male,  but  is  duller  in 
appearance. 

The  turtle-dove  is  migratory  in  Britain,  arriving  in  April 
or  May,  and  departing  in  September  to  the  beginning  of 
November. 

The  nest  is  often  placed  among  the  young  growth  of  a. 
pollard,  or  where  branches  have  been  cut  off  at  the  side  of 
a  tree  and  Nature  has  attempted  to  repair  the  injury  by 
pushing  forth  a  number  of  shoots.  It  is  also  more  com- 
pactly put  together  than  those  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  but  is  not  a  very  pretentious  structure  for  all  that. 
The  turtle-doves  will  breed  in  confinement  among  them- 
selves and  with  allied  species,  but  Bechstein's  statement- 
that  the  mixed  progeny  will  be  fruitful  when  one  of  the 
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I^arents  is  a  Barbary  turtle  has  not  been  borne  out  by  sub- 


^N    ft^^Jv. 


sequent  observations,  and  no  doubt  originated  in  a  mistake 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  bird. 

The  food  consists  of  seeds  of  all  kinds,  and  the  succulent 
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leaves  and  other  parts  of  growing  plants.  They  also  con- 
sume considerable  quantities  of  small  snails  and  various 
insects,  especially  coleopterous  ones  of  small  size,  for  which, 
in  confinement,  they  evince  much  partiality. 

As  the  males  arrive  before  the  females,  it  is  probable 
that  these  much  belauded  birds  only  pair  for  the  season, 
and  that  their  reputed  conjugal  fidelity  is  a  pleasing  myth. 


THE  GROUSE. 

The  Grouse  family  next  engages  our  attention,  and 
comprises  some  notable  genera  and  species  resident  in 
Britain,  and  many  others  that  occur  in  different  parts  of 
the  Empire,  though,  of  course,  at  present  we  are  only  con- 
cerned %vith  the  former. 

Family —  Tetraotiid(C. 

Genus — 1.   Tetrao.  T.  tctrix.  Black  Grouse. 

T.  tirogallns.  Capercaillie. 

2.  Lagopus.  L.  scotiais.  Red  Grouse. 

Black  Grouse. — In  this  species  the  sexes  differ  very 
much  from  each  other  in  appearance.  The  male,  the  head 
of  wdiich,  as  well  as  the  nape,  is  dark  glossy  purple  ;  the 
chin,  throat,  and  breast  have  a  brownish  tinge,  and  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  latter  the  feathers  a  lighter  coloured 
border.  The  back  is  deep  purple,  glossy,  and  shading  to 
black  ;  the  greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts  are  black,  with 
white  base ;  primaries  dark  blackish  browm,  with  lighter 
shafts,  the  innermost  of  which  have  the  base  white ;  the 
secondaries  and  tertiaries  have  white  tips,  and  the  tail, 
which  consists  of  eighteen  feathers,  of  which  the  outer 
four  are  elongated  and  expand  into  the  form  of  a  lyre, 
are   black ;    the  under    tail    coverts  are   white ;    the   legs, 
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which  are  short,  are  covered  with  hair-like  feathers  in 
fiont,  and  the  toes  are  dark  horn-colour.  The  length  of 
the  male  black  grouse  is  1  foot  Hi  inches. 

The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  is  of  a  general 
greyish  brown  colour,  most  of  her  feathers  having  a  lighter 
border  than  base.  The  red  maik  over  her  eye  is  much 
duller  than  the  same  feature  in  the  male,  and  she  also  has 
a  similar  white  spot  on  the  shoulder.  The  length  of  the 
female  is  about  1  foot  GA  inches. 

The  food  of  the  black  crvouse  consists  of  berries,  the 
tender  shoots  of  plants,  grain,  and  insects,  and  the  young 
are  fed  entirely  on  the  latter  at  the  beginning  of  their 
existence ;  they  run  about  almost  as  soon  as  hatched. 

The  nest  is  merely  a  shallow  hole  scratched,  or  a  natural 
depression,  in  the  ground,  slightly  lined  with  bits  of  the 
surrounding  herbage  ;  and  the  eggs,  which  are  six  or  eight 
in  number,  are  buff  coloured,  irregularly  spotted  with 
brownish  red.  It  is  usually'  situated  at  no  great  distance 
from  water,  of  which  these  birds  drink  a  good  deal.  In- 
cubation, which  lasts  about  twenty-four  days,  is  begun 
about  the  middle  of  May. 

The  black  grouse  seems  to  have  lost  a  good  deal  of  the 
natural  instinct  that  keeps  wild  birds  from  forming  a 
Du'salliaiice  with  others  of  an  analogous  kind,  and  hybrids 
between  it  and  the  pheasant,  red  grouse,  eapercaillie, 
ptarmigan,  and  even  the  domestic  fowl,  have  been  met 
with,  both  sexes  erring  equally  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  a 
pleasing  feature  in  their  character,  and  shows  that  they 
have  fallen  very  considerably  away  from  Nature's  standard 
under  the  domination  of  man. 

These  birds,  however,  are  not  easily  kept  in  confinement, 
but  have  borne  transportation  to  the  south  and  west  of 
England  very  well. 

They  are  polygamous,  and,  except  during  the  actual  pair- 
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ing  season,  the  sexes  live  apart  in  separate  companies,  the 
females  harbouring  with  the  young  of  both  sexes. 

The  black  grouse  is  reputed  to  be  good  eating,  but  the 
flesh  is  dark,  and  opinions  vary  as  to  its  excellence. 

Capercaillie. — This  bird  at  first  sight  resembles  a  "  big- 
brother  "  of  the  last,  but  a  closer  inspection  shows  some 
difference,  especially  in  the  formation  of  the  tail,  which  in 
the  one  now  under  consideration  is  long,  broad,  and  rounded 
at  the  end.  The  long  upper  tail  coverts,  as  well  as  the 
lower  side  ones  and  the  tip^  of  the  secondaries,  have  greyish 
wide  borders,  the  ear  coverts  are  brown,  and  the  bill 
yellowish  whitish  grey,  except  at  the  tip,  which  is  black. 
The  red  mark  over  the  ej'e  is  more  arched,  and  there  is  a 
narrow  white  line  at  the  lower  part  of  the  eye  ;  the  legs 
are  thickly  covered  with  brownish,  hair-like  feathers.  The 
female  is  brown,  barred  and  spotted  with  yellowish  brown 
and  black.  In  full  length  the  male  measures  0  feet  -t 
inches ;  the  female,  2  feet  10  inches. 

This  bird  was  formerly  abundant  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
became  extinct ;  of  late  years,  however,  it  has  been  success- 
fully re-introduced,  and  is  now  fairly  abundant  in  several 
parts,  but  more  especially  in  the  north. 

While  the  black  grouse  passes  the  night  on  the  ground, 
the  capercaillie  perches  in  trees  during  the  prevalence  of 
snow.  In  habit  it  is  shy,  but  prefers  to  escape  from  its 
enemies  by  running  among  the  brushwood  to  taking  wing. 

Though  indifferent  eating  itself,  the  eggs  are  a  much 
vaunted  delicacy ;  they  vary  in  number  from  nine  to  twelve, 
and  are  pale  yellowish  brown  in  colour,  spotted  with  a 
darker  shade  of  the  same. 

They  are  polygamous  in  habit,  but  the  male  "  keeps  an 

eye  "  on  his  harem  till  the  young  ones  in  each  nest  escape 

from  the  shell. 

I 
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The  food  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  last. 

Red  Grouse. — The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  reddish 
brown,  with  numerous  black  markinf:;s  all  over  its  person, 
and  a  few  white  ones  on  the  breast  and  wing  coverts. 
There  is  also  a  very  small  white  moustache  ;  and  a  white 
ring  surrounds  each  eye,  the  upper  one  being  surmounted 
with  a  red  mark  ;  the  bill  is  dark  horn  ;  and  legs  and  feet 
are  encased  in  a  thick  covering  of  white,  hair-like  feathers, 
which  also  prevail  on  the  thighs  ;  the  nails  are  greyish 
black.  Length,  1  foot  4^  inches.  The  female  is  consider- 
ably smaller. 

The  red  grouse  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
exclusively  British  bird  known  ;  a  certain  number  of  them 
occur  in  Ireland,  more  especially  in  the  Wicklow  Moun- 
tains ;  but  these  have  almost  certainly  been  introduced. 
All  attempts  to  acclimatise  it  in  other  countries  have 
failed,  and  yet  it  can  be  kept  pretty  well  in  confinement, 
and  will  sometimes  breed  freely  in  an  aviary. 

The  food  consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  tops  and 
tender  shoots  of  heather,  and,  no  doubt,  such  insects, 
chiefly  coleopterous,  and  ants,  as  abound  in  the  localities  it 
frequents. 

Red  Grouse  are  monogamous,  at  least  for  the  most  part ; 
both  parents  attend  to  the  young,  though  the  duty  of 
incubation  is  performed  by  the  female  only,  who  sits  ver}' 
closely,  and  has  even  suffered  herself  to  be  taken  in  the 
hand  rather  than  desert  her  charge. 

A  slight  hollow  among  the  heather  serves  for  a  nest,  and 
there  from  seven  to  eleven  eggs,  of  different  shades  of 
yellowish  brown,  spotted  and  speckled  with  darker  brown, 
are  deposited,  incubation  lasting  nearly  four  weeks ;  the 
young  are  able  to  run  about  at  once,  and  at  first  feed 
mainly  on  ants  and  their  eggs. 
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THE  PHEASANTS. 

By  many  naturalists  the  next  family,  that  of  the 
Pheasants,  is  not  separated  from  the  last,  and  both  are 
included  in  that  of  the  gallinaceous  birds,  of  which  the 
domestic  poultry  is  the  best  known  example. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  British  species  : — 


Family — Phasianidie. 
Genus — 1.  Perdix. 

2.  Cotitrnix. 

3.  Caccabis. 

4.  Phasianus. 

5.  Pavo. 

G.  Meleagris. 
7.  Niiinida. 


P.  cinerca. 
C.  cojiimtinis. 
C.  ntfa. 

P.  colcJiicus. 
P.  C7'istatHS. 


Partridge. 
Quail. 

Red-legged  Par- 
tridge. 
Pheasant. 
Peacock. 


M.  gallo-pavo.    Turkey. 

X.  nieleaoris.     Guinea  Fowl. 


Partridge. — The  bill,  which  is  strong  and  rather  short, 
is  of  a  light  bluish  grey  colour,  and  has  the  upper  mandible 
rather  hooked,  and  projecting  beyond  the  lower  one ;  the 
eye  is  hazel,  and  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  bare  skin 
coloured  bright  red.  The  general  colour  is  reddish  brown 
above  and  on  the  breast,  most  of  the  feathers  having  light 
yellow  shafts.  The  breast  is  grey,  marked  with  many 
wavy  dark  lines,  and  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  are 
yellowish  grey.  The  flights  and  secondaries  are  brownish 
grey,  spotted  in  rows  with  yellowish  brown.  The  legs  and 
feet  are  bluish  grey.  The  female  is  smaller,  and  the 
breast  feathers  browner.  The  male  measures  about 
12^  inches,  and  the  female  II3  or  12. 

These  birds  are  plentifully  distributed  throughout  the 
British  Isles,  but  are  less  abundant  in  some  parts  of  them 
than  they  w^ere  a  few  years  ago. 
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The  food  consists  of  grain,  seeds,  berries,  insects,  especi- 
ally ants  and  their  eggs,  though  they  also  destroy  immense 
quantities  of  -vvire-worms  and  aphides  and  other  insect 
pests.  The  leaves,  tender  shoots,  and  succulent  parts  of 
many  plants  are  also  devoured  by  them. 

The  nest  is  merely  a  hole  scraped  in  the  ground,  or  a 
natural  depression,  sparingly  lined  with  fragments  of  such 
vegetation  as  grows  near  it,  and  the  eggs  vary  in  number 
from  10  to  15  ;  they  are  of  a  uniform  olive  green  colour. 
Incubation  takes  about  twenty-eight  days,  and  is  performed 
by  the  female  alone,  though  the  male  keeps  near  her  when 
she  is  sitting,  and  joins  with  her  in  the  care  and  defence  of 
the  young  brood. 

These  birds  appear  to  pair  for  life,  and,  except  during  the 
autumn  and  winter,  are  only  found  in  couples. 

They  can  be  kept  fairly  well  in  confinement,  and  Mill 
sometimes  nest  and  rear  young  in  an  aviary,  but  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  insect  food  when  3^oung. 

They  seldom  drink,  merely  sipping  a  few  drops  of  dew 
from  the  grass,  and  are  fond  of  rolling  in  dust,  for  which 
purpose  the}''  resort  to  country  roads,  where  they  will  often 
run  for  a  considerable  distance  before  a  disturber  ere  they 
take  wing  and  pop  over  a  hedge,  generally  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  pursuer. 

Albinos,  wholly  or  in  part,  are  not  uncommon. 

Partridges  pair  early,  often  in  February,  and  the  eggs  are 
laid  in  April  or  May ;  but  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  state 
of  the  weather. 

Quail. — The  general  colour  of  the  quail  is  grey,  but 
starting  from  the  eye  are  two  circular  lines  of  black,  that 
meet  under  the  chin,  and  outside  each  is  a  white  line  of  the 
same  width.  Above  the  eye  is  a  white  curved  line,  and  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  head  another ;  but  this  last  is  very 
narrow.     The  head  itself  is  dark  brown,  with  many  minute 
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yellowish  dots ;  the  breast  has  a  reddish  tin^e,  is  covered 
with  small  hair-like  black  lines ;  the  under  parts  are  greyish 
white,  a  few  darker  spots  appearing  at  the  sides  of  the 
belly.  All  the  upper  feathers  have  yellow  shafts,  and  are 
crossed  by  two  dark  grey  bars.  The  primaries  are  brown, 
spotted  like  those  of  the  partridge  with  dots  of  a  lighter 
shade.  The  bill  is  horn,  and  the  legs  and  feet  grey.  The 
female  is  paler  generally,  and  destitute  of  the  black  and 
white  crescentic  lines.  Length  of  male,  8  inches  ;  of  the 
female  a  little  less. 

These  birds  are  found  sparingly  throughout  the  British 
Islands,  where  they  are  migratory,  arriving  in  May  and 
departing  in  September. 

They  are  thought  to  be  polygamous,  but  at  any  rate  the 
males  are  extremely  pugnacious.  The  eggs,  which  va.vy  in 
number  from  six  or  seven  to  twice  the  latter  number,  are  of 
a  creamy  white  colour,  more  or  less  spotted  with  brown  ; 
they  are  laid  in  June  or  July. 

The  food  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  partridge,  in  company 
with  which  these  birds  are  often  found.  They  are  rather 
impatient  of  confinement,  especially  at  the  migratory 
seasons,  when  they  often  seriously  injure  themselves  by 
rising  and  striking  their  heads  violently  against  the  roof  of 
their  abode. 

Quails  are  in  much  request  for  the  table,  and  extra- 
ordinary prices  are  paid  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season,  as  much  as  thirty  shillings  having  been  given  for  a 
single  bird. 

Red-Legged  Partridge. — Bill  short,  thick,  and  red  ; 
top  of  head  brown,  sides  grey ;  a  broad  black  line  starts 
from  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  passes  round  the  ej^es,  down 
the  sides  of  the  face  and  neck  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
throat ;  the  enclosed  space  under  the  chin  is  greyish  white ; 
the  neck  and  front  of  the  neck  and  the  breast  are  grey,  the 
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two  first  parts  thickly  spotted  with  black,  but  the  last 
clear ;  the  side  feathers  are  large,  ^rey,  have  a  black  line 
near  the  edge,  and  a  chestnut  red  border ;  the  under  parts 
are  buff,  the  flights  reddish  brown,  and  the  back,  wing 
coverts,  tail,  etc.,  brownish  grey ;  the  legs,  which  are 
spurred,  and  the  feet  are  red.  Length  of  male,  1  foot  2 
inches.  The  female  has  a  much  less  distinctly  marked 
garget  than  the  male,  and  is  browner  and  smaller.  Lengtli, 
1  foot  1  inch. 

This  species  is  an  importation  from  the  Continent,  and  is 
so  little  esteemed  in  Britain  as  a  table  delicacy  that  in  some 
parts  where  it  has  thriven  and  ousted  the  native  partridge 
it  is  voted  "  vermin,"  and  its  nest  and  eggs  are  destroyed. 

They  frequent  cultivated  grounds,  and  feed  on  grain, 
seeds  of  weeds,  and  insects,  grass,  clover,  etc. 

The  nest  is  merely  a  shallow  depression,  sheltered  by 
Ions:  grass  or  heather  ;  the  efjcjs  are  ten  or  twelve  in  number, 
and  are  of  a  reddish  j-ellow  colour,  spotted  with  brownish 
red.  The  female  alone  performs  the  duty  of  incubation, 
but  the  male  keeps  near  her  while  it  is  in  progress,  and 
assists  her  to  look  after  the  young,  which  are  able  to  run 
about  almost  as  soon  as  hatched. 

These  birds  arc  easily  domesticated,  and  bi-eed  freely  in 
confinement. 

Although  mostly  found  on  the  ground,  they  often  perch 
in  trees,  and  are  frequently  seen  on  a  hedge  or  rail,  where 
the  male  emits  his  call,  "  cokilekee,"  witli  much  distinctness 
in  the  spring. 

Pheasant. —  Bill  yellowish  horn-colour;  head  and  neck 
blue,  with  metallic  reflections ;  naked  place  round  eye 
scarlet ;  eye  hazel ;  rest  of  body  brown  and  grey,  with 
metallic  gloss  on  breast;  primaries  leaden  blue;  feet  and 
legs  bluish  grey ;  side  feathers  and  wing  coverts  have 
yellowish  white  angular  markings.     Length  of  male,  2  feet 
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Fig.  iO.— Beeves' s  Pheasant. 
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10  or  11  inches.  The  female  is  greyish  all  over,  and  has 
none  of  the  metallic  gloss  so  characteristic  of  the  male;  she 
measures  about  2  feet  2  inches  in  full  length. 

The  pheasant  is  also  a  naturalised  species  in  Britain,  but 
the  date  of  its  introduction  is  not  known  ;  it  is  doubtful, 
too,  if  any  really  wild  specimens  exist,  but  is  largely  bred 
for  shooting,  and  strictly  preserved,  to  the  detriment  of 
many  more  useful  and  handsome  native  species  which  are 
supposed  to  be  detrimental  to  it. 

The  natural  food  consists  of  seeds,  berries,  acorns,  etc.,  as 
well  as  leaves,  shoots,  and  insects  ;  but  Engli.-sh  pheasants  are 
usually  fed  artificially. 

They  are  polygamous,  each  male  having  from  five  to 
nine  hens,  which  begin  to  la}'  in  April  or  Ma}-,  after  which 
they  are  deserted  b}'^  the  male,  who  pays  no  more  attention 
to  them  or  to  their  young.  The  number  of  eggs  produced 
varies  greatly,  but  an  undisturbed  nest  generally  contains 
ten,  which  are  smooth  of  surface,  and  of  a  light  olivaceous 
colour,  tiiickly  spotted  with  minute  pits.  Incubation  lasts 
about  twent3'-six  days. 

At  the  present  time  many  of  the  eggs  are  hatched  in 
incubators  or  under  hens  of  the  dorking  or  barn-door  types, 
and  but  few  are  left  to  the  hen  pheasants  to  bring  up. 

These  birds  are  jjood  eatinof,  but  the  disgusting:  and  un- 
healthy  fashion  of  not  cooking  them  until  they  are  putrid 
is  losing  ground  in  popular  estimation.  The}'  have  been 
crossed  with  Reeves's  pheasant. 

The  Peacock,  the  Turkey,  and  the  Guinea  Fowl  are 
now  fairly  acclimatised  in  Britain  ;  but  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  consider  the  fii'st  along  with  the  birds  of 
India,  the  second  with  those  of  North  America,  and  the 
third  when  we  come  to  treat  of  those  that  belong  to  the 
British  possessions  in  Western  Africa. 
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THE  RAILS. 


The  followino-  is  an  enumeration  of  the  British  species  :— 

Famil}' — Raliidce. 

Genus — 1.  Rallies.          R.  aqiiatiais.  Water  Rail. 

2.  Porzana.  P.  marinetta.  Spotted  Crake. 

3.  Crex.  C.  pratensis.  Corn  Crake. 

4.  Gallinnla.  G.  cJiloropus.  Moorhen. 

5.  Fidica.  F.  atra.  Coot. 


Water  Rail. — Above,  the  colour  of  this  bird  is  brown, 
but  ever}^  feather  has  a  dark  centre,  which  gives  a  mottled 
appearance  ;  the  bill  is  long  and  pointed,  and  of  a  dark 
orange  colour,  which  is  deeper  in  the  upper  than  on  the 
lower  mandible  ;  the  tail  is  brown  and  unspotted  ;  the 
primaries  are  blackish  ;  the  chin  is  greyish  white,  but  the 
face,  front  of  the  neck,  and  the  breast  are  pale  slate  blue  ;  the 
abdomen  is  grey  in  front  and  buff  towards  the  tail,  both 
parts  being  marked  by  numerous  large  crescentic  black 
marks.  The  legs  and  feet,  which  are  very  large,  are  green- 
ish yellow^  The  eye  is  red.  Length  of  male.  Hi  inches  ; 
the  female  is  a  little  less,  and  is  some  paler  in  colour. 

This  bird  is  partly  migratory  and  partly  stationary  in 
Britain,  where  many  breed  each  year  in  suitable  localities  ; 
the  nest  is  placed  near  water,  and  the  eggs,  about  seven 
or  eight,  are  cream  colour,  spotted  and  speckled  with  grey 
and  red. 

The  food  consists  of  aquatic  insects  and  molluscs,  tad- 
poles, small  frogs,  and  fish,  and  the  spawn  and  fry  of  the 
latter  ;  it  is  very  active  on  its  feet,  but  a  poor  flyer,  and  yet 
it  has  been  met  with  many  miles  out  at  sea  making  for  the 
nearest  laud. 
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Tiie  water  rail  is  readily  kept  ia  continement  where  it  is 
very  accommodating  in  regard  to  its  appetite,  whicli  it  will 
appease  with  anything  that  is  given  to  it. 

It  is  reckoned  good  eating  by  connoisseurs,  and  perhaps 
it  is ;  but  if  a  cat  eats  a  portion  of  one  she  will  often  be 
violently  sick. 

As  the.se  birds  frequent  the  banks  of  streams  and 
mar.she.s,  they  suffer  a  gooil  deal  when  their  haunts  are 
frozen  over,  and  then  approach  human  habitations,  evincing 
great  fearlessness,  tliough  at  other  times  they  are  very 
shy,  and  not  often  seen  except  by  those  who  make  it  their 
business  to  look  for  thein.  When  surprised,  they  rarely 
attempt  to  escape  by  flight,  but  either  dive,  or  run  away 
swiftly  through  the  closest  herbage. 

White  specimens  have  now  and  then  been  met  with,  and 
different  individuals  vary  considerably  in  appearance 
among  themselves. 

The  young  have  bars  of  pale  brown  on  the  throat  and 
breast,  and  are  ])aler  in  colour  than  their  parents. 

A  pair  of  these  birds  have  been  known  to  breed  success- 
fully in  a  suitable  aviary,  and  as  they  are  very  graceful 
in  their  movement.s,  nodding  the  head  and  flirting  the  tail 
at  every  step  tliey  take,  they  are  very  attractive  inmates 
of  such  a  place. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  pair  or  two  voluntaril}'  to  take  up 
their  abode  on  a  piece  of  ornamental  water. 

Spotted  Cr.\ke. — This  bird,  in  genenxl  appearance,  is 
not  unlike  the  last,  but  its  colouring  is  much  more  sombre. 
The  bill  is  greyish  yellow  ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are 
dark  grey,  with  dark  centres  to  the  feathers,  and  white 
edges  to  the  wing  coverts  and  secondaries,  which  are  also 
crossed  by  several  wavy  white  lines;  the  under  parts  are 
greyish  blue,  paler  on  the  belly,  which  is  not  spotted, 
except  a  very  little  at  the  sides;  the  middle  of  the  throat 
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has  a  brownish  shade,  and  is  spotted  with  light  grey 
marks ;  the  breast  is  crossed  by  alternate  black  and  white 
irregular  lines ;  the  vent  and  under  tail  coverts  are  thickly 
barred  with  broad,  crescentic,  dark  grey  markings.  The 
legs  and  feet  are  dusky  yellowish  grey.  Length,  about 
9  inches.     Sexes  alike. 

The  nest  is  compactly  built,  so  that  in  the  case  of  the 
water  rising  it  will  float.  The  eggs  are  whitish  grey, 
speckled  with  red  and  brown.  Incubation,  as  with  the 
last  species,  lasts  three  weeks,  and  the  3'oung  quit  the  nest 
very  soon  after  hatching. 

The  spotted  crake  is  migratory  and  very  local  in  its 
distribution,  arriving  in  ]\[arch  and  departing  in  October. 

It  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  especially  in  the  latter  country,  where  an  odd  one 
occurs  at  long  intervals  during  the  summer. 

Like  the  water  rail,  the  spotted  crake  is  easily  domesti- 
cated, and  is  esteemed  a  delicacy  on  the  table ;  but  as  it  is 
extremely  shy  in  its  habits,  and  very  active  in  its  move- 
ments among  the  thick  cover  of  the  places  it  frequents, 
it  is  not  often  shot,  or  indeed  seen,  for  although  it  flies 
fairly  well,  it  prefers  not  to  unnecessarily  expose  itself  to 
danger  by  rising. 

CoRX  Crake. — The  bill  orange  yellow  ;  the  head  and  all 
the  upper  parts  brown,  with  a  large  dark  centre  to  every 
feather,  except  the  wing  coverts,  secondaries,  and  flights, 
which  are  unspotted,  the  last  being  the  darkest.  The 
chin  is  white,  and  the  face,  throat,  and  breast  are  bluish 
grey ;  but  starting  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  two 
wavy  lines,  one  on  each  side,  that  are  prolonged  beyond 
the  ear  coverts.  The  remaining  under  parts  are  very  light 
bluish  grey,  broadly  marked  by  numerous  crescentic  patches 
of  a  light  buflf  colour.  The  legs  and  feet  are  yellowish 
brown.     The  female  is  a  little  smaller  than  her  mate,  and 
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her  colours  are  not  as  bright  as  his.  Length  of  male, 
81  inches. 

Migratory  in  its  habits,  the  corn  crake  arrives  in  Britain 
in  April,  and  departs  in  October.  It  is  usually  found  in 
pastures  and  corntields,  and  is  more  frequently  heard  than 
seen,  for  it  is  extremely  active  on  its  feet,  and  is  with 
difficulty  made  to  take  wing. 

The  nest  is  merely  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground, 
lined  with  bits  of  the  surrounding  vegetation.  The  eggs 
vary  considerably',  both  in  size  and  colouring,  but  are 
generally  of  a  dull  cream  coloui-,  more  or  less  spotted 
witli  grey  and  red. 

The  female  is  very  like  the  male,  but  perliaps  a  little 
smaller. 

The  young  run  about  soon  after  being  hatched,  and  at 
first  are  covered  with  dark  down,  but  grow  quickly,  and 
in  about  six  weeks  are  full  grown  and  able  to  il}-.  There 
are  usually  two  broods  during  the  season. 

The  corn  crake  is  susceptible  of  domestication,  but  re- 
quires to  be  protected  from  extreme  cold. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  these  bird.s  occasionally  hiber- 
nate, but  the  statement  lacks  modern  confirmation. 

Moorhen. — In  this  species,  the  first  third  of  the  bill 
is  yellow,  and  the  remainder,  with  a  bare  place  extending 
along  the  top  of  the  head  to  nearly  above  the  eye,  orange ; 
the  eye  is  reddish  orange  ;  head  and  back  black,  with 
a  bluish  green  gloss ;  wings  brownish  black ;  under  parts 
dark  bluish  grey,  barred  across  on  the  belly  with  clear 
grey ;  under  tail  coverts  white ;  legs  and  feet  dark  green ; 
just  above  the  knee  is  a  small  orange  spot.  Length, 
1  foot  2  inches  for  the  male ;  1  foot  1  inch  for  the 
female. 

These  birds  are  resident  throughout  the  year,  and  may 
be  met  with   wherever   there  is  a  pond,  large  or  small. 
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with  rushes,  flags,  or  sedges  growing  round  it ;  on 
ornamental  waters  the  birds  become  very  tame. 

The  nest  is  of  rushes,  large  and  compactly  put  to- 
gether; the  eggs,  from  eight  to  twelve  in  number,  are  cream, 
with  reddish  bro\vn  spots.  Incubation  lasts  three  wrecks, 
and  the  young  take  to  the  water  soon  after  being 
hatched.  There  are  usually  three  broods  during  the  season, 
the  young  of  the  first  assisting  to  feed  and  take  care  of 
their  juniors. 

The  food  consists  of  aquatic  insects  and  molluscs,  also 
slugs,  snails,  worms,  and  vegetable  matters  ;  they  are  very 
fond  of  grain,  if  given  to  them,  but  rarely  seek  it  for  them- 
selves in  tlie  fields. 

In  severe  winters  they  seem  to  suffer  severely  from 
the  want  of  their  usual  supply  of  insect  food,  which 
proves  that  they  are  less  granivorous  in  their  habits 
than  has  been  sometimes  supposed. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  they  kill  the  young  of 
game  and  other  birds,  and  destroy  their  eggs. 

They  swim  and  dive  well,  but  fly  badly. 

Coot. — General  colour  black,  with  bluish  shade  on 
head,  throat,  and  back,  and  a  brownish  one  on  the  wings ; 
the  greater  wing  coverts  have  each  a  white  tip,  which 
form  a  white  line  across  the  wing ;  the  bill,  and  a  bald 
spot  on  th.e  forehead,  are  creamy  white ;  the  eye  is  orange 
red ;  the  legs  and  toes  are  green,  the  former  in  front 
only,  the  back  part  of  the  shanks  being  orange.  The  toes 
are  long  and  curiously  palmated,  with  a  retraction  at 
each  joint ;  the  hind  toe  has  no  membrane  attached,  and 
is  short  and  slight.  Length,  from  1  foot  4  inches  to  1  foot 
6  inches,  the  female  being  the  larger. 

The  coot  is  resident  throughout  the  British  Isles, 
occurring  often  in  considerable  numbers  in  suitable  locali- 
ties, that  is,  where  there  are  ponds,  lakes,  or  marshes. 
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The  food  consists  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  plants, 
insects,  molluscs,  and  worms,  also  frogs  and  tadpoles,  newts, 
etc. 

The  nest  is  compactly  built  of  rushes  and  grass,  and 
is  not  infrequently  found  floating  in  the  water ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  it  is  attached  to  the  surrounding  vegetation, 
though  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  of  its  floating 
should  the  water  rise.  Xow  and  then  it  is  placed  on 
the  ground.  Like  the  water  hen,  the  coot  covers  her 
eggs  when  she  leaves  them ;  they  are  six  or  seven  in 
number,  and  vary  in  colour  from  dull  yellow  to  green 
and  stone  tint,  sparingly  speckled  with  rusty  red  spots. 

The  young  run  about,  swim,  and  dive  almost  immedi- 
ately upon  leaving  the  shell,  being  then  covered  with 
greyish  black  down,  except  the  head,  which  is  orange 
brown. 

The  coot  is  a  shy  and  wary  creature,  and  in  severe 
weather  is  given  to  wandering  from  place  to  place,  but 
can  scarcely  be  deemed  migratory. 


THE  BUSTARDS. 

These  birds  are  practically  extinct  in  Britain,  where 
they  used,  at  one  time,  to  be  fairly  abundant. 

Family — Otidtu. 

Genus — Otis.     0.  tarda. 

Head  on  the  centre  of  the  crown  chestnut,  variegated 
with  black,  on  the  sides  white  ;  neck  on  the  back  light 
greyish,  on  the  sides  white  ;  about  the  shoulders  a  soft  grey 
down  takes  the  place  of  feathers  ;  nape  pale  chestnut, 
barred  with  black  ;  chin  white,  underneath  it  a  plume  of 
narrow  feathers,  about  seven  inches  long,  falls  backwards, 
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covering  a  strip  of  bluish  grey  skin  on  the  front  and  sides 
of  the  neck  ;  throat  above  white,  below  pale  chestnut 
orange,  as  is  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  which  then  is 
white  below  ;  the  feathers  have  a  pink  tinge  at  the  base  ; 
back  pale  chestnut  orange,  barred  and  variegated  with 
black  ;  the  base  of  these  feathers  also  is  of  a  delicate  rose 
tint.  The  wings  have  the  first  quill  shorter  than  the 
second,  the  second  shorter  than  the  third  and  fourth,  which 
are  the  longest  in  the  wing  ;  they  extend  to  as  much,  in  the 
fullest-sized  birds,  as  seven  feet  three  inches  ;  greater  and 
lesser  wing  coverts  partly  white  and  partly  chestnut 
brown,  barred  with  black  ;  primaries  blackish  brown,  the 
shafts  white  ;  secondaries  greyish  white  ;  tertiaries  chestnut 
brown,  barred  with  black.  The  tail,  rounded  at  the  end, 
and  of  twenty  feathers,  is  white  at  the  base,  then  pale 
chestnut,  tipped  with  white  and  barred  with  black  ;  the 
two  outer  feathers  grej^ish  white,  almost  pure  white  at  the 
base,  with  two  or  three  small  bars  of  black,  near  which 
they  are  tinted  with  reddish  orange  ;  underneath  it  is 
barred  with  dusky  grey ;  upper  tail  coverts  pale  chestnut, 
barred  with  black  ;  under  tail  coverts  white.  The  legs, 
covered  with  round  scales,  toes  and  claws  blackish,  the 
latter,  three  in  number.  Length,  3  feet  9  inches  ;  weight, 
28  or  30  pounds. 

The  female  is  about  3  feet  in  length  ;  her  head  and  neck 
are  of  a  deeper  grey  ;  nape  reddish  orange  ;  the  chin  is 
without  the  plume  until  the  bird  is  of  mature  age — three 
or  four  years  old — and  then  it  is  said  to  appear,  but  less 
developed  than  in  the  male. 

The  young,  at  first,  are  covered  with  bufF-coloured  down, 
barred  on  the  back,  wings,  and  sides,  with  black. 

(The  above  description  is  from  Morris's  "  History  of 
British  Birds.") 

The  bustard  frequents  plains,  and  was  formei"ly  met  with 
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at  Newmarket,  Salisbury,  and  similar  localities,  but  as 
cultivation  has  advanced  it  has  been  driven  away,  and  is 
now  extinct,  its  last  authentic  occurrence  dating  as  far  back 
as  1856,  when  one  was  "shot"  in  Wiltshire. 

It  feeds  mainly  on  vegetable  matters,  and  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  a  few  head  of  such  large  birds  would  do  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  harm  in  a  field  of  corn  ;  so  perhaps,  at 
least  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  their  disappear- 
ance from  among  the  British  avifauna  is  not  so  much  to 
be  deplored. 

The  female  lays  two  eggs  only,  on  the  bare  ground  ;  they 
are  olive  brown  in  colour,  blotted  with  red  and  grc}'  spots. 

The  young  run  about  directly  they  are  hatched,  and  are 
said  to  feed  chiefly  upon  insects. 

The  bustard,  though  naturally  shy,  is  susceptible  to  a 
certain  extent  of  domestication ;  but  as  in  spite  of  its  size 
and  weight,  it  flies  strongly  and  well,  it  can  only  be  kept  in 
a  covered-in  place. 


THE  STONE  CURLEW. 

Why  this  bird,  otherwise  known  as  the  Thick- Knee, 
should  have  been  separated  from  its  fellows  and  con- 
stituted a  one  species,  one  genus  family,  is  a  mystery, 
the  solution  of  which  does  not  appear  upon  the  surface; 
but  there  it  is. 

Fam  i  ly —  Qidicnein  idcc. 

Genus — Qidicneinus.     CE.  scolopax. 

General  colour  brown,  varied  as  follows  :  Over  the  eye  a 
yellow  arched  line,  under  it  a  longer  one,  blue  towards  bill, 
grey  at  the  other  end ;  chin  blue  ;  throat  grey  ;  middle 
wing  coverts  yellowish  grey ;  flights  blackish  grey  ;  tail, 
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all  but  central  pair  of  feathers  which  are  brown,  black, 
with  white  spots  ;  all  the  feathers,  except  those  of  the  tail. 


■il> 


have  dark  centres  ;    breast   brown,  with  black,  elongated, 
narrow  lines  ;  under  parts  grey  buflP,  with  a  few  black  lines 
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on  sides  ;  legs  and  feet  greenish  ;  no  hind  toe ;  bill,  basal 
end,  yellow  ;  outer  half  black.  The  sexes  are  alike. 
Length,  1  foot  5  or  G  inches.  Eye  large  and  prominent,  of 
a  golden  yellow  colour. 

This  bird  is  migratory,  arriving  in  April  or  Ma}'',  and  de- 
parting in  September  or  the  beginning  of  October.  It  is 
chiefly  found  in  the  eastern  English  counties,  and  is 
mostly  seen  either  singly  or  in  pairs,  except  when  they  are 
about  taking  their  departure,  when  they  assemble  in  flocks 
of  from  seven  or  eight  to  forty  or  more.  The}^  frequent 
open  country,  commons,  heaths,  etc.,  near  the  coast. 

They  feed  on  insects  of  all  kinds,  worms,  and  snails. 
The  eggs,  generall}'  two,  are  laid  among  loose  stones,  which 
tliey  resemble  in  appearance,  and  the  young  run  as  soon  as 
hatched. 

Although  naturally  very  shy,  the  great,  or  Norfolk, 
])lover,  as  this  Idrd  is  often  called,  is  readily  tamed,  and 
lives  for  a  long  time  in  conflnemcnt. 


THE   PLOVERS. 
Tiie  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  British  species: — 

Family — Cliaic  xdriii  iiV. 

Genus — \.  Charadriiis.  C.  pluvialis.  Golden  Plover. 

2.  Sqiiatcrola.  S.  helvetica.  Grey  Plover. 

3.  yEgitialis.  /E.  Jiiatictila.  Ringed  Plover. 

4.  Eiidroinias.  E.  viorincllus.  Dotterel. 

5.  Vanellus.  K  vulgaris.  Lapwing, 
C.  Stnpsilas.  S.  interpres.  Turnstone. 

7.  HiCJiiatopus.     H.  ostralcgiis.     Oyster-Catcher. 

Golden  Plover. — Bill  dark  horn  ;  eye  dark  yellowish 
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grey  ;  forehead  3"ellow,  with  black  spots  ;  top  of  head,  back 
and  upper  tail  coverts  dark  brown,  with  black  centres  to 
every  feather ;  wdng  coverts  dark  grey,  the  feathers 
irregularly  edged  with  yellow  ;  flights  dark  brown,  with 
black  outer  webs ;  tail  alternately  banded  with  irregular 
bars  of  yellow  and  dark  grey  ;  face,  chin,  throat,  breast, 
and  belly,  dark  velvet  black  ;  sides  of  breast,  belly,  and 
under  parts  greyish  white,  with  a  bluish  tinge,  marked 
with  arrow-headed  or  blotchy  spots  of  a  dark  grey  colour ; 
legs  and  feet  dark  grey.  The  female  resembles  the  male, 
but  is  scarcely  as  black  on  the  breast.  These  birds  during 
the  winter  are  mottled  with  black,  white,  and  yellow  in  a 
most  diversified  fashion. 

They  are  partially  niigratory,  but  many  remain  to  breed. 
They  are  more  numerous  towards  the  north. 

Four  eggs,  of  a  yellowish  grey,  spotted  with  brcjwnish  red, 
are  laid  on  bare  ground,  and  aie  hatched  in  seventeen  da^'s, 
the  young  running  immediately. 

The  food  consists  of  insects,  worms,  slugs,  and  snails,  and 
portions  of  various  plants  and  grass. 

Grey  Plo\"ER. — General  colour  grey  and  black  ;  above, 
each  feather  has  a  dark,  almost  black,  centre,  and  a  wide 
margin  of  grey.  The  head  and  tail  are  white,  the  latter 
with  black  bars,  and  the  former  with  a  number  of  small 
black  spots.  The  bill  is  almost  black  ;  the  face,  below  the 
eye,  and  the  breast  and  fiist  part  of  the  belly  jet  black  ; 
vent  and  under  tail  coverts  white ;  legs  and  feet  blackish 
grey.  Length,  Hi  inches.  Daring  the  winter  the  plumage 
is  variousl}^  mottled. 

This  species  is  migratory,  and  generally  occurs  in 
Britain  during  the  winter  months ;  no  authentic  case  of  its 
having  bred  here  being  on  record. 

Like  the  other  members  of  the  family,  the  grey  plover 
travels  during  the  night,  when  its  weird  cry  may  be  heard 
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from  a  considerable  height,  for  although  they  appear  slow 
on  the  wing  when  suddenly  roused  from  their  mid-day  nap, 
they  can  and  do  fly  excellently  well.  Notwithstanding 
their  natural  shyness,  they  are  susceptible  of  domestication, 
and  will  live  for  many  years  in  confinement,  when  their 
wants  are  intelligently  provided  for. 

The  food  consists  of  insects,  snails,  slugs,  and  worms,  and 
the  soft  parts  of  various  plants.  All  the  plovers  are  partial 
to  the  short  blades  of  growing  corn. 

Tlie  gtey,  as  well  as  all  the  other  ]ilovers,  are  in  much 
request  for  the  table,  their  eggs,  especially,  being  esteemed 
so  great  a  delicacy  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea.son  to 
command  no  less  a  price  than  twenty-five,  or  even  thirty 
shillings  each;  so  that  if  they  would  but  lay  in  conKnemcnt, 
it  would  pay  well  to  keep  a  few  of  them. 

Ringed  Plover. — This  bird  is  also  known  by  the  names 
of  Ringed  Dotteiiel  and  Sea  Lark.  Its  general  colour  is 
grey  above,  and  white  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  a  ring  or  band 
round  the  breast,  are  black.  The  front  part  of  the  head  or 
brow,  the  chin,  and  a  broad  band  round  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  and  all  the  other  lower  parts,  are  white,  shading 
to  grey  at  the  vent  and  lower  tail  coverts.  The  three  outer 
secondaries  have  a  patch  of  white  on  their  outer  webs;  the 
bill  is  3'ellow,  with  a  black  tip  ;  the  eye,  which  is  rather 
large,  is  hazel,  and  the  legs  and  feet  are  yellowish  grey. 
Length,  7^  inches.  The  female  resembles  the  male,  but  the 
black  bands  on  the  head  and  breast  are  narrower  and  of  a 
less  intense  black. 

These  birds  freijuent  the  coast  pretty  well  all  round  the 
island,  to  which  they  come  in  the  autumn,  departing,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  spring,  though  many  couples  remain  in 
suitable  localities  to  breed. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  among  stones  above  high -water 
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mark.  They  are  four  in  number,  and  vary  a  good  deal  in 
appearance,  from  c^reenish  ^rey  to  pale  buff  and  cream 
colour,  spotted  and  lined  with  black,  brown,  and  grey. 

Both  parents  assist  in  the  duty  of  incubation,  and  the 
young  run  about  soon  after  being  hatched.  Like  other 
members  of  the  famih',  it  will  feign  lameness  to  draw  off 
an  intruder  from  the  vicinity  of  its  young,  which  crouch 
down  among  the  stones  in  the  midst  of  which  they  emerged 
from  the  shell,  and  from  which  it  then  takes  a  very  practised 
eye  to  distinguish  them. 

They  feed  on  worms,  seaside  insects,  shrimps,  and 
various  refuse  left  upon  the  beach  by  the  retreating  tide, 
into  which  they  often  run  in  pursuit  of  some  attractive 
morsel. 

Dotterel. — Bill  dark  horn ;  forehea J  line  grey  ;  top  of 
head  very  dark  brown,  with  lighter  pencillings ;  from 
above  the  eye  a  creamy  white  line  runs  down  the  face  to 
the  back  of  the  neck,  and  another,  narrower,  from  that  in 
a  diagonal  fashion  across  the  neck  ;  from  the  eye  a  dark 
brown  line  -runs  down  to  a  point  to  meet  the  white  one 
just  mentioned ;  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  are  brown, 
lighter  on  the  wing  coverts  ;  the  flights  are  very  dark 
brown,  with  a  greenish  tinge  ;  the  chin  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck  thinly  marked  with  minute  black  .spots  ;  the 
breast  is  pale  slate  grey ;  below  it  a  broad  white  mark, 
with  indented  margins  ;  the  lower  breast  rufous  brown  ; 
the  belly  black  ;  and  the  vent  and  under  tail  coverts  buff ; 
the  legs  and  feet  greenish  yellow.     Length,  9.j  inches. 

This  species  is  migrator}'  in  part,  arriving  in  April  and 
departing  in  October,  but  many  pairs  remain  throughout 
the  j-ear  in  Britain  to  breed. 

The  three  or  four  eggs  are  deposited  among  stones,  and 
the  nest  is  difficult  to  find,  in  consequence  of  the  grey 
spotted  colour  of  the  eggs.     Both  sexes  seem  to  share  the 
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duty  of  incubation,  which  continues  for  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  days.  The  young  leave  the  nest  and  run  about 
soon  after  they  are  hatched. 

The  dotterels  feed  on  insects  of  all  kinds,  worms,  slugs, 
snails,  etc.,  and  leaves  of  various  plants. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  prett}'  bird,  whose  wing  feathers 
are  in  request  for  artificial  Hy-uiaking.  It  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  imitative  to  a  foolish  extent,  hence  its  name 
dotterel,  and  morinellus,  from  viorio  a  dotard  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  popular  estimation  of  its  char- 
acter is  correct,  or  whether  Drayton,  the  poet,  has  any 
real  foundation,  in  fact,  for  the  word  picture  he  draws 
of  it. 

Lapwing,  or  Peewit. — Dark  green,  with  a  metallic  gloss 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  black  and  white  on  the  lower, 
are  the  prevailing  colours  of  this  well-known  bird ;  but  the 
head  and  long  crost,  as  well  as  the  chin,  throat,  and  breast, 
arc  black,  and  the  belly  and  under  tail  coverts  bufi':  the 
flights  and  lesser  wing  coverts  have  a  deej)  blue  shade  ; 
and  the  legs  and  feet  are  yellowish  gre3^  Length,  about 
12  inches. 

The  laj)wing  is  resident  in  Britain  throughout  the  year, 
frequenting  marshes,  fallow  fields,  meadows,  heaths,  and 
similar  localities,  especially  during  the  winter,  when  it 
assembles  in  large  flocks. 

The  eggs,  which  are  in  immense  request  for  the  table, 
are  large. for  the  size  of  the  bird,  of  a  creamy  ground 
colour,  but  vary  greatly  in  the  markings  that  more  or  less 
cover  them.  They  are  always  four  in  number,  and  are 
placed  with  the  small  ends  pointing  to  a  common  centre. 
In  soft  wet  ground,  they  are  often  deposited  on  the  top  of 
a  mole-hill,  which  the  bird  tramples  down,  so  as  to  form  a 
place  for  them. 

When  assembled  in  a  flock,  these  birds  have  a  habit  of 
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wheeling  round  and  round  for  a  lonof  time  before  settling- 
down  again. 

The}"  feed  morning  and  evening,  as  well  as  on  moonlight 
nights,  but  keep  close  during  the  daytime,  unless  disturbed, 
and  post  sentinels  on  some  adjoining  little  elevation  to  give 
notice  of  the  approach  of  danger. 

The  well-known  cry  of  the  peewit  is  a  repetition  of  the 
syllables  that  form  its  popular  name.  .It  is  also  known  as 
the  lapwing,  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  it  flaps  its 
long  broad  wings  when  flying. 

The  young  are  covered  with  a  brownish  yellow  down, 
and  can  run  directly  they  are  hatched. 

Turnstone. — The  bill,  long,  with  a  slight  upward  ten- 
dency, is  black ;  the  head  is  white  above,  with  numerous 
black  spots ;  the  face  black  and  white,  and  the  neck  the 
same ;  the  breast,  flights,  and  tail  are  black,  and  the  two 
last  tinged  with  brown  ;  the  upper  parts,  including  the 
wings,  are  chestnut  brown,  each  feather  with  a  black 
centre,  and  the  greater  wing  coverts  edged  with  white  ;  the 
belly  and  remaining  parts  backwards  white  ;  legs  and  feet 
greyish  orange.  This  bird  has  a  small  hind  toe.  Length, 
9  J  to  10  inches. 

The  turnstone  is  said  to  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
but  it  is  only  a  winter  visitor  in  Britain.  It  derives  its 
English  name  from  the  habit  it  has  of  turning  over  stones 
and  other  objects  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  insects 
that  are  sure  to  be  found  in  such  a  situation,  and  a  curious 
anecdote  is  related  by  the  late  Mr.  Edward,  of  Banff",  of  the 
sagacity  displayed  by  them  under  such  circumstances  ;  but, 
as  it  is  much  too  long  for  quotation,  the  reader  desirous  of 
perusing  the  record  of  a  most  interesting  experience  is 
referred  to  the  "Zoologist,"  pp.  3077-78-79. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  almost  entirely  of 
marine  insects  and  small  Crustacea,  but  during  high  water 
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the  turnstone  resorts  to  the  fields  and  banks  bordering  on 
the  seashore. 

Oyster-Catcher. — This  bird  is  also  called  the  sea-maor- 
pie  from  its  colouring  of  black  and  white,  the  latter 
below,  and  the  former  on  the  upper  surface.  The  long  bill 
is  orange,  and  the  legs  and  feet  yellow  ;  the  eye  is  hazel. 

The  oyster-catcher  is  resident,  and  breeds  in  many  parts 
of  the  British  Isles,  but  more  especially  in  the  north.  It 
measures  1  foot  4  inches  in  total  length.  The  female 
resembles  the  male. 


THE   SMALL  WADERS. 

This  group  of  birds  is  indeed  a  motley  one,  so  much  so, 
tiiat  it  is  impossible  to  guess  upon  what  principle,  or 
want  of  principle,  they  have  been  placed  together,  or 
ditierentiated  from  many  of  those  that  have  already  been 
passed  in  review. 

Family — Scolopacida". 

Genus — 1.  Rccnrvirostra.  R.  avocctta. 


2.  Scolopax. 

3.  Galliiiago. 

4.  Tringa. 

5.  Machetes. 

6.  Calidris. 

7.  Tringoides. 

8.  Totanus. 
U.  Limosa. 


10.  Niinieniiis. 


Avocet. 

S.  nistieola.         Woodcock. 

G.  ccuiestis.  Snipe. 

T.  alpiiia.  Dunlin. 

T.  canutus.  Knot. 

M.  pugnax.         Ruff. 

C.  areiiaria.         Sanderling. 

T.  hypoleucns.     Sandpiper. 

T.  caladris.         Redshank. 

L.  lappo)iica.       Bar-tailed  God- 
wit. 

L.  crgrocepliala.  Black-tailed 
God  wit. 

N.  arquata.         Curlew. 

N.  phavpus.         Whimbrel. 
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AVOCET. — The  long,  thin,  narrow,  upward  curving  bill  is 
black  ;  so  is  the  top  of  the  head,  as  well  as  the  back  of  the 
neck,  wing  coverts,  flights,  and  inner  secondaries  and 
tertiaries  ;  the  remaining  parts  are  white.  The  long  legs 
and  webbed  feet  are  green. 

At  one  time  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  now  very  rare 
indeed  in  Britain,  the  few  individuals  that  straggle  over  in 
spring  being  immediately  shot,  so  that  probably  not  a 
single  one  survives  to  take  its  departure  in  September. 
Length,  1  foot  0  inches,  Sh  of  which  belong  to  the  bill. 

The  female  is  a  little  less,  but  in  every  other  respect  she 
closely  resembles  the  male. 

The  food  is  similar  to  that  of  the  species  belonging  to 
the  last  family,  or  rather  to  that  of  the  turnstone,  which  it 
also  imitates  in  its  choice  of  feeding  grounds,  namely,  the 
seashore. 

Woodcock. — The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  chestnut 
brown,  darker  above  than  below,  mottled  with  various 
shades  of  black,  light  grey,  and  buff.  The  bill  is  long,  and 
the  eye  placed  very  far  back  in  the  head  ;  it  is  large,  and 
of  a  grey  colour ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  yellowish  brown. 
The  tail  is  very  short,  and  the  general  figure  of  the  bird 
plump.  Length,  various ;  some  specimens,  1  foot  ^  inch  to 
1  foot  3  or  3^  inches ;  the  weight  is  equally  uncertain, 
ranging  from  7  ounces  to  1.5  ounces,  the  female  being 
rather  larger  than  the  male. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  migratory  in  the  British  Isles ; 
but  a  few  pairs  remain  to  breed  in  suitable  localities. 

The  food  consists  of  worms  and  insects ;  the  former  are 
obtained  by  boring  into  the  soft  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
water. 

The  nest  is  built  in  plantations  and  copses  near  the  root 
of  a  tree  ;  it  is  loosely  constructed  of  leaves  and  grass,  and 
the  eggs  are,  as  a  rule,  four  in  number;  the  colour  is  pale 
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yellowish  buif,  speckled  with  chestnut  brown.  TLe  young 
can  run  about  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  parents  cany  them  in  their  feet  from  one  place  to 
another.  There  are  two  broods  in  the  season.  Some  are 
much  darker  than  others. 

Snipe. — The  general  appearance  of  this  bird  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  last,  but  is  of  a  lighter  colour 
underneath,  and  much  smaller.  Like  the  woodcock,  it 
arrives  in  England  for  the  winter,  though  a  good  many 
couples  remain  to  breed.  It  frequents  marsh}'  spots  and  the 
banks  of  streams,  where  it  is  able  to  find  suitable  food, 
worms  and  insects  of  various  kinds.  The  flight  of  this 
bird  is  very  swift  and  erratic,  so  that  it  is  reckoned  good 
sport,  and,  like  the  woodcock,  is  in  much  request  as  a 
delicacy  for  the  table.  The  Jack  Snipe  is  smaller  and 
darker  than  the  common  snipe. 

Dunlin. — This  bird  is  brown  above,  white  on  the  throat 
and  breast,  black  on  the  belly,  and  white  again  on  the  vent 
and  under  tail  coverts.  The  wing  coverts  have  a  tinge  of 
blue  grey.  The  long  bill  is  horn-colour,  and  the  legs  and 
feet  green. 

It  is  usually  found  on  the  coast,  where  it  feeds  on  marine 
in.sects  and  small  Crustacea.  The  eggs  are  four  in  number, 
and  vary  mucli  in  colour ;  the  nest  is  placed  on  the  open 
ground  near  the  sea,  and  sometimes  among  long  grass  or 
other  cover.  Length,  about  8  inches;  female  a  little 
larger,  but  otherwise  resembles  the  male.     Resident. 

Knot. — General  colour  rufous  brown,  darker  above  than 
below,  spotted  with  white  on  the  wing  coverts.  Bill,  legs, 
and  feet  greenish  ;  ilights  and  tail  dark  grey.  It  is  of 
migratory  habits,  arriving  in  August  and  departing  in 
May  ;  some,  however,  remain  to  breed.  Food — marine 
insects,  etc.  Length,  10  inches.  The  female  is  duller  in 
appearance. 
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Ruff. — The  female  is  called  a  Reeve.  Upper  surface 
brown  and  grey  ;  lower,  white,  with  brown  and  red  marks 
on  the  side.  This  bird  has  the  power  of  raising  the  long 
feathers  of  the  neck,  which  then  form  a  kind  of  ruff, 
whence  its  name,  that  gives  it  a  singular  appearance.  The 
female  is  less  than  the  male,  and  practically  destitute  of  the 
ruff.  They  arrive  in  April  and  depart  in  September,  but 
are  much  less  frequent  than  formerly.  Length  of  male, 
12i  inches;  of  female,  10  inches.  TIil;  lone;  leofs  are  yellow. 
These  birds  are  very  pugnacious  in  the  breeding  season,  but 
are  as  easily  kept  in  confinement  as  the  two  preceding. 

Sanderling. — This  is  another  shore  bird,  brownish  grey 
above  and  on  the  breast,  elsewhere  white ;  the  bill  and  legs 
and  feet  dark  horn-colour,  with  a  tinge  of  green  ;  it  is 
destitute  of  hind  toe ;  across  the  lower  third  of  the  wings 
is  a  white  bar.  The  female  is  larger  than  the  male  ;  it  is  a 
winter  visitor  only. 

Sandpiper. — The  common  sandpiper  (there  are  a 
number  of  other  species  so  called,  which  consideration  of 
space  will  not  permit  to  be  noticed  here)  is  a  small  bird  of 
a  brownish  green  colour  above,  and  white  beneath  ;  the 
breast  and  upper  parts  are  plentifully  marked  with  black  ; 
bill,  legs,  and  feet  olivaceous  green ;  pluma^ge  fine  and 
silky.  Length,  7  inches.  The  sexes  are  alike  in  appear- 
ance. 

It  is  also  called  the  summer  snipe,  but  has  little  resem- 
blance to  that  gastronomic  favourite.  Migratory  in  habit, 
it  nests  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  laying  four  eggs  of  a 
creamy  white,  spotted  with  brown  ;  they  are  very  large 
for  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  are  reputed  good  to  eat. 

Redshank. — General  colour  bluish  grey,  shaded  with 
brown  on  the  wings,  darkest  on  the  back,  and  everywhere 
plentifully  spotted  with  black  and  grey,  except  on  the  rump, 
which  is  plain  ;  the  bill,  legs,  and  feet  are  dull  red.     Sexes 
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alike,  except  that  the  female  is  rather  bigo^er  than  her  mate. 
Resident  throucrhout  the  year  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  their  numbers  are  augmented  by  fresh  arrivals 
during  the  winter.  The  eggs,  deposited  in  some  marshy 
spot,  are  greenish  white,  spotted  with  red  and  brown  ;  they 
are  four  in  number,  and  the  young,  as  happens  with  all 
birds  of  this  class,  run  about  soon  after  being  hatched. 

Food — insects,  worms,  etc. 

Bar-Tailed  Godwit. — This  handsome  species  is  grey 
above,  and  deep  red  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  ;  the 
rump,  however,  is  white,  sparsely  spotted  with  black  ;  the 
neck,  back,  and  wings  have  black  centres  to  the  feathers  ; 
a  bluish  bar  crosses  the  wing ;  the  bill  is  yellow,  with  a 
dark  tip,  and  the  legs  and  feet  are  greenish  grey  ;  short 
hind  toe. 

It  moves  north  in  April,  and  returns  in  the  autumn  when 
the  breeding  season  is  over. 

The  food  is  worms,  small  molluscs,  etc.  It  is  usually 
found  on  the  sands,  but  retires  to  adjacent  land  during 
high  water. 

Black-Tailed  Godwit. — This  bird  diH'ers  a  good  deal 
from  the  last.  It  is  brown  on  the  breast,  and  greyish 
white  on  the  rump  and  under  tail  coverts  ;  the  back  is 
brown,  every  feather  is  centred  with  black,  and  numerous 
crescentic  black  lines  mark  the  breast  and  belly  ;  the  bill  is 
yellow,  with  dark  tip,  and  the  legs  and  feet  dark  greenish 
grey.  Length,  1  foot  4  inches.  Food  the  same  as  the 
preceding  sjiecies. 

Curlew. — General  colour  grey  above,  and  white  on  the 
under  parts ;  in  both  situations  are  numerous  black  and 
grey  spots  and  lines.  Sexes  alike  in  appearance,  but  the 
female  is  much  the  larger  of  the  two,  her  length  being  2 
feet  1  inch,  while  that  of  the  male  is  only  22  inches.  It  is 
common  on  moois,  heaths,  etc.,  in  all  three  divisions  of  the 
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United  Kiuordom,  but  in  winter  is  mostly  found  by  the 
sea.  It  breeds  in  the  most  retired  spots  it  can  find,  laying 
four  eggs,  which,  like  the  birds  themselves,  differ  immensely 
in  size  and  appearance. 

The  food  consists  of  insects,  slugs,  snails,  marine  creatures, 
grass,  berries,  and  the  tender  shoots  of  growing  plants.  In 
France  it  is  esteemed  a  rare  delicacy  for  the  table,  but  is 
not  held  in  much  esteem  in  Britain,  where  the  eggs,  however, 
are  eaten. 

WeiMBREL. — Tins  bird  is  also  called  the  whaap,  and  is 
closely  allied  to  the  preceding.  It  is  very  widely  diffused, 
visiting  England  in  the  winter  months,  thoucjh  some  re- 
main  to  breed  in  the  most  desolate  districts  they  can  find, 
where  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  bare  ground,  or  amonof  the 
surrounding  vegetation,  with  little  or  no  attempt  at  nest- 
making  or  concealment;  they  are  four  in  number,  of  an 
olive  brown  colour,  spotted  with  brown  of  a  darker  shade. 
Length  of  male,  1  foot  4  inches  ;  of  female,  1  foot  6  inches. 
Like  the  curlew,  the  bill  of  the  whimbrel  is  long,  with  an 
abrupt  downward  curve  ;  it  is  bluish  grey  in  colour,  with  a 
yellow  spot  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible. 

THE   GULLS. 

The  British  species  are  fairly  numerous,  and  will  be 
briefly  described  in  the  next  few  pages. 

Family — La  rides. 

Genus — 1.  Stcrcorarius.  S.  catarrJiactes.  Skua. 

2.  Rissa.  R.  tridactyla.      Kittiwake. 

3.  Lanis.  L.  glaucus.  Glaucous  Gull, 

L,  argentatns.     Herring  Gull. 
L.  fuscits.  Lesser  Black- 

backed  Gull. 
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L.  canus.  Common  Gull. 

L.  vian'nus.         Greater  Black- 
backed  Gull. 

L.  ridibundus.    Black-headed 
Gull. 

4.  Sterna.  S.  hiruudo.  Common  Tern. 

5.  macnira.        Arctic  Tern. 

5.  HydrocJielidofi.     H.  nigra.  Black  Tern. 

Skua. — This  is  one  of  the  largest  members  of  the  family, 
measuring  2  feet  2  inches  in  length.  The  female  is  smaller, 
but  otherwise  resembles  her  mate,  who  may  be  described  as 
brown,  darker  above  than  below :  the  feathers  of  the  neck 
are  long  and  pointeil,  and  can  be  raised  by  the  bird  at  w'ill. 
The  long  narrow  wings  measure,  when  extended,  nearly  5 
feet  from  tip  to  tip,  so  that  the  skua  is  extremely  powerful 
on  the  wing,  and  is  much  feared  by  other  bird.s.  It  still 
breeds  in  a  few  places  in  Scotland,  but  is  in  great  danger  of 
extermination,  for  during  the  breeding  season  it  exhibits 
great  fierceness,  sparing  neither  man,  beast,  or  bird  that 
approaches  the  spot  where  its  large  nest  is  placed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea.  The  two  eggs  are  dark,  and  the  young 
are  at  tiist  covered  with  dark  blackish  down  ;  there  is  a 
white  patch  on  the  wing ;  the  bill  is  very  strong  and 
hooked.  It  Hies  strongly  and  for  a  long  time  without 
resting.  It  attacks  other  gulls  to  deprive  them  of  their 
prey  ;  sometimes  they  are  called  "  parasitic  gulls,  because 
they  subsist  on  the  labours  of  others." 

KiTTiWAKE. — A  very  elegant  species,  white,  with  a  faint 
bluish  tinge  on  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  under  parts ; 
pale  slate  blue  on  the  back  and  wings ;  flights  black, 
several  of  the  secondaries  have  white  tips ;  bill  dull  orange, 
shaded  with  grey ;  legs  dark  greenish  black ;  hind  toe 
rudimentary.     The  eggs  are  two  or  three,  and  differ  mucl^i 
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in  colour  and  marking.     Length,  1  foot  3|  inches.     Food — 
fish,  shrimps,  and  other  Crustacea. 

Glaucous  Gull. — Face,  throat,  breast,  and  belly,  flight 
feathers  and  tail,  white ;  top  of  head,  back  of  neck,  back 
and  wing  coverts  very  pale  grey  blue ;  bill  strong,  thick, 
and  pointed,  upper  mandible  white,  lower  pale  orange, 
darker  towards  tip.  Legs  and  feet  dull  j'ellowish  red. 
Length,  2  feet  8  inches.  Predatory  birds,  they  feed  on 
fish  and  seaside  ofFal,  and  also  rob  other  gulls ;  it  usually 
frequents  the  open  sea,  but  in  severe  weather  ventures  in- 
land. The  eggs  are  bluish  grey,  ."^potted  with  brown  and 
purple,  but  vary  considerablj'.  Sometimes  they  are  de- 
posited on  the  beach  above  high-water  mark,  or  on  ledges 
of  rock  ;  the  nest  is  made  of  sea-weed  and  sticks. 

Herring  Gull. — Head,  neck,  breast,  bell}^,  and  tail 
white  ;  back  and  wings  pale  slate  blue  ;  primaries  black, 
with  a  rounded  white  mark  on  the  first,  second,  and  third. 
The  bill  is  pale  yellow,  and  the  legs  and  feet  are  the  same 
colour.  Length,  2  feet  1  inch.  Makes  a  nest  of  grass  and 
sea-w^eed  on  ledges  of  rock  and  grassy  spots  along  the  side 
of  cliffs.  They  are  very  gregarious  and  resident.  Flight 
less  graceful  than  that  of  the  previous  species,  like  which 
it  can  be  domesticated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Lesser  Black-Backed  Gull. — White  on  head,  neck,  and 
all  lower  parts,  except  under  tail  coverts,  which  are  faintly 
grey  ;  back  and  wings  black,  but  the  flights  and  some  of 
the  wing  coverts  are  tipped  with  white.  Bill,  legs,  and 
feet  yellow,  but  the  first  a  lighter  shade.  It  associates 
with  the  last  species,  which  it  resembles  in  its  habits  and 
disposition.     Length,  1  foot  11  inches. 

Common  Gull. — Very  much  like  the  herring  gull,  save 
that  the  bill  is  grey  with  a  pale  yellow  tip,  and  the  legs 
and  feet  are  lead  colour.     Length,  1  foot  6  inches. 

Greater    Black-Backed   Gull. — Like   the  lesser,  but 
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lias  more  white  on  wings,  and  the  bill  is  very  pale  yellow, 
almost  white,  and  has  a  blood-red  spot  near  the  end  of  the 
lower  mandible.  The  legs  and  feet  are  grey,  with  a  tinge 
of  flesh  colour.     Length,  2  feet  1  inch. 

Black-Headed  Gull. — Bill  dull  orange,  ring  round  eye 
reddish  orange,  eye  dark  grey,  head  and  upper  part  of 


In.  \-2.—  Th(  (h-fatn-  Black-Iiackid  OuU. 

neck  black  ;  general  colour  pale  slate  blue,  dai-ker  above 
than  below  ;  wing  coverts  white ;  first  primary  black,  with 
white  tip  ;  the  next  is  white,  edged  outside  with  black. 
Legs  and  feet  vermilion.  This  species  is  easily  tamed. 
Length,  1  foot  5  inches. 

Common  Tern.— The   terns  are  distinguished  by  their 
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rathei  long  forked  tails,  and  their  long  narrow  wings, 
which  project  beyond  the  end  of  the  tail  when  folded ;  top 
of  head  to  nape  jet  black  ;  throat,  breast,  and  belly  white  ; 
other  parts  pale  slate  blue  ;  outer  edge  of  primaries  darker. 
Length,  1  foot  2  inches.  The  eggs  are  three  in  number, 
and  are  laid  on  sand,  rocks,  shingle,  or  grass,  without  any 
nest.  They  vary  greatly  in  appearance,  being  blue,  yellow, 
green,  brown,  or  stone  colour,  spotted  witli  grey,  black, 
and  brown.     Both  sexes  divide  the  duty  of  incubation. 

Arctic  Terx. — This  bird  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  last,  but  it  has  a  long  tail,  the  bill  is  coral  red, 
and  the  legs  and  toes  deep  red.  It  is  common  in  the  north 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  it  breeds  freely. 
No  two  eggs  are  exactly  alike.  It  measures  1  foot  3  inches 
in  total  length.     Sexes  alike. 

Black  Terx. — It  is  rather  very  dark  slate  blue  than 
black,  except  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  throat ;  the  bill  is 
dark  grey,  and  the  legs  and  feet  greyish  red.  It  frequents 
marshes,  bogs,  and  fens,  where  it  breeds.  In  Italy  it  is 
eaten.  Length,  10  inches;  female  a  little  less.  Food — 
insects,  small  frogs,  etc. 

THE  SHEARWATERS  AND  PETRELS. 

None  of  these  birds  are  very  numerous  in  Britain,  and 
we  have  only  room  to  notice  two  of  them  very  briefly 
here ;  they  have  been  grouped  together  to  form  the 

Family — Procelldriidcu. 

Genus — 1.  l^uffinus.       P.  anghnini.     Manx  Shearwater. 
2.  Procellaria.  P.  pelagica.         Stormy  Petrel. 

Manx  Shearwater. — Very  gull-like  in  form,  this  bird 
differs  considerably  from  the  Larid.e  in  many  respects; 
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thus  it  has  a  much  longer  rounded  tail,  is  a  frequenter  of 
the  open  sea,  except  durinj^  the  breeding  season,  when  it 
resorts  to  the  grassy  or  sandy  tops  of  cliffs,  where  it 
occupies  or  makes  a  burrow  in  which  it  deposits  a  single 
white  egg  of  considerable  size. 

The  bill  is  dark  brown,  with  a  fuirow  on  the  upper 
mandible ;  the  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  dark 
blackish  brown  above  and  white  underneath  ;  the  legs  and 
toes  are  reddish,  but  the  webs  are  drab ;  behind  the  legs 
the  white  feathers  are  crossed  by  three  or  four  broad 
bands  of  light  grey. 

The  food  consists  of  marine  creatures,  which  the  birds 
capture  while  swimming  in  flocks  with  their  heads  and 
bills  below  the  surface,  the  hindermost  of  the  party  every 
now  and  then  rising  and  pattering  over  the  water  to  the 
front.     Length,  1  foot  2  inches. 

Stormy  Petrel. — Tiiis  small,  inconspicuous  bird  is  best 
Known  by  the  name  of  Mother  C.\rey's  Chicken  ;  it  is 
brownish  black,  all  but  the  vent  and  under  tail  coverts, 
which  are  white.  It  is  the  smallest  web-footed  bird  known, 
measuring  but  G  inches.  One  white  e^s  is  laid  in  some 
disused  rabbit  burrow  at  the  top  of  a  cliff,  and  the  young 
one  is  fed  on  a  kind  of  oil  disgorged  by  the  parent  birds. 


THE   GREBES. 

These  birds  rightly  constitute  an  independent  family, 
for  they  are  sepaiated  from  all  other  web-footed  birds 
by  marked  characteristics. 


Fam  i  ly —  Co/j  'uihidce. 

Genus — 1.   Tachybaptcs.     T.  fuviatilis.     Little  Grebe. 
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2.  Podiccps.  p.  griseigeiia.    Red-necked 

Grebe. 
P.  auritus.         Sclav onian 
Grebe. 

3.  Colymbns.         C.  glacialis.        Great  Northern 

Diver. 
C.  arcticus.         Black-throated 
Diver. 

Little  Grebe,  better  known,  perhaps,  as  tlie  Dabchick. 
— It  has  the  head,  back  of  neck,  and  back  of  a  dark  brown  ; 
the  face,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  breast  bright  chestnut 
brown  ;  the  under  parts  are  j];rey,  marbled  with  darker 
grey;  the  bill  is  horn -colour,  and  the  lores  j^'ellowish 
cream  ;  the  legs,  placed  very  far  back,  ai'c  greenish. 

It  is  generally  distributed  over  the  British  Isles  at  all 
seasons.  As  Morris  says  :  "  Its  natural  home  is  in  the  water, 
both  the  open  lake  and  the  village  pond,  the  gentle  flowing 
river  and  the  still  pool,  the  narrow  streamlet,  and  at  times 
the  edge  of  the  open  sea.  In  winter,  when  the  frost  has 
cut  oft'  its  usual  supply  of  food,  it  betakes  itself  to  the 
nearest  salt  water,  and  is  then  to  be  found  in  bays  and 
seaside  pools." 

In  extreme  length  the  dabchick  measures  about  10 
inches.  The  nest  is  placed  near  water,  among  such  vegeta- 
tion as  there  obtains  ;  the  eggs  varj^  from  four  to  six  in 
number,  tapering  in  form,  and  of  a  dull  white  colour.  The 
young  take  to  the  water  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  the  parents 
collect  food  for  them  until  they  are  able  to  cater  for 
themselves. 

It  is  a  poor  flyer,  but  swims  and  dives  with  admirable 
ease  and  grace. 

Red-Necked  Grebe. — Dark  grey  above,  and  red  on  the 
neck  and  breast,  the  under  parts  white,  except  the  lower 
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tail  coverts,  which  are  grey  ;  the  whole  of  the  face  is  bluish 
grey,  and  the  feathers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  head,  can  be 
puffed  out  to  form  a  kind  of  hood  ;  the  ends  of  the  greater 
wing  coverts  are  white  ;  eye  red. 

It  is  chiefly  met  with  by  the  sea,  but  also  in  ponds,  near 
which  it  nests. 

As  the  wings  are  very  short,  it  does  not  fly  much,  but 
can  do  so  fairly  well ;  it  is  a  most  proficient  performer  in 
the  water. 

The  food  consists  of  small  fish  and  marine  insects ;  and, 
like  the  last  species,  it  cats  all  its  own  cast  feathers.  The 
eggs  are  white,  with  a  tinge  of  bluish  green.  Length,  1 
foot  4  inches. 

ScLAvoNi.\x,  or  Great  Crested-Grebe. — A  singular- 
looking  bird  when  it  elevates  the  long  yellow,  red,  and 
black  feathers  of  the  head  and  face  ;  the  bill  is  grey;  sur- 
rounding it  is  a  ring  of  yellow  feathers,  followed  by 
another  of  red,  and  a  third  of  black,  feathers  ;  the  neck 
and  under  parts  are  white,  the  sides  buflf,  and  the  back 
and  wings  dark  grey,  but  there  is  a  patch  of  white  on  the 
latter  towards  the  end  ;  the  feet  and  legs,  which  are  partly 
webbed,  are  dark  green.     Length,  1  foot  10  inches. 

This  bird  is  also  called  the  loon,  and  is  but  of  partial 
distribution  in  England,  visiting  Scotland  (Caithness) 
sometimes  in  the  winter.  The  eggs  are  three  to  five, 
white,  with  a  green  tinge. 

The  parents  are  very  attentive  to  the  young,  which 
swim  directly  they  leave  the  shell. 

The  food  consists  of  fish,  tadpoles,  frogs,  and  various 
water  insects. 

They  are  supposed  to  pair  for  life,  and  if  the  eggs  are 
taken,  more  will  be  laid,  until  the  poor  bird  is  quite 
exhausted. 

The  Great  Northern  Diver  is  of   rare  occurrence  in- 
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the  British  Isles  ;  it  is  a  sea  bird,  and  frequents  the  coast 
only  for  breeding  purposes.  It  used  to  nest  freely  on  St. 
Kilda.  The  head  and  neck  are  deep  black,  but  on  the  front 
-of  the  latter  are  two  white  patches  barred  longitudinally 
with  black,  which  is  the  arrangement  of  the  rest  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  but  the  black  is  replaced  by  grey  ; 
the  under  parts  are  white  and  the  flights  dark  grey.  The 
eye  is  dull  red  and  the  legs,  and  feet  black.  Length,  2  feet 
9  inches. 

Two  eggs  are  laid  close  to  the  water's  edge ;  they  are 
■dark  greenish  brown  with  a  few  red  spots. 

The  food  consists  of  all  kinds  of  aquatic  creatures,  fish 
included,  of  which  they  consume  a  large  quantity. 

They  swim  very  low  in  the  water,  but  dive  and  fly  well. 

The  Black-Throated  Diver. — This  bird  has  the  bill,  the 
<;hin,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  black,  as  also  a  patch 
■on  the  throat ;  the  rest  of  the  neck  is  white,  finely  streaked 
with  black ;  the  back  is  black,  and  the  wings  dark  grey, 
both  barred  with  white ;  breast  and  under  parts  white. 
Both  in  this  species  and  the  last,  the  legs  are  placed  so  far 
back  that  on  shore  the  birds  adopt  a  penguin-like  attitude. 

The  black-throated  diver  is  a  more  numerous  species  than 
the  last ;  it  breeds  in  Orkney  and  comes  south  in  winter.  It 
is  very  shy  and  wary.  Food  same  as  the  last.  Length,  2 
feet  4  inches. 

THE  AUKS. 

This  is  the  last  group  of  British  birds  with  which  we 
have  to  deal.  The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the 
British  species : — 

'    Family — Alcidce. 

Genus — 1.  Alca.  A.  torda.  Razorbill. 

2.  Lomvia,  L.  troile.  Guillemot. 

3.  Fratercula.  F.  arctica.  Puffin. 
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Razorbill. — Upper  parts  black,  under  white  ;  on  the  bill, 
which  is  feathered  laterally,  is  a  white  line,  and  another 
reaches  to  the  eye ;  there  is  also  a  white  line  across  the 
wings,  formed  by  the  eilges  of  the  wing  coverts.  It  is 
purely  a  marine  species,  only  frequenting  land  for  breeding 
places,  where  it  lays  one  egg,  the  prevailing  tint  of 
which  is  white  spotted  with  brown.  Length,  1  feet  5^ 
inches. 

Guillemot. — Bill  dark  horn,  cylindrical,  long  and 
pointed.     Plumage  blackish  brown  with  purple  reflections 

in  parts,  above,  under 
surface  white ;  broad 
white  line  crosses  wing; 
Length,  1  foot  5  or  6 
inches.  One  egg  onl}'  is 
laitl  by  each  bird  ;  it  is 
very  large  in  proportion, 
and  no  two  are  fi)und 
alike. 

Puffin.  —  This  bird 
has  a  large  head  and  an 
immense  bill,  much  com- 
pressed laterally,  and 
coloured  in  a  remark- 
able manner;  the  tip  is 
f)range,  then  come  three 
parallel  blue  lines  on  a 
yellow  ground,  then  a 
broad  triangular  blue  patch  and  a  yellow  line ;  round  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  is  a  yellow  corrugated  membrane, 
and  the  top  of  the  upper  mandible  is  reddish  orange. 
The  back  of  the  neck,  top  of  the  head,  back  and  wings  are 
black ;  the  face  is  white  in  the  centre,  shading  to  light 
blue  grey  back  and  front;  a  black  ring  goes  round  the 


Fig.  4a.— 7'Ae  Puffin. 
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middle  of  the  neck,  and  the  under  parts  are  white;  legs  and 
feet  reddish  grey.     Length,  1  foot  1  inch. 

Food — sea  creatures  of  all  kinds. 

The  nest  is  placed  in  precipitous  places  on  the  coast,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  rabbit  burrow,  or  a  hole  excavated  by  the 
birds  themselves ;  one  egg  only  is  laid,  white  with  grey 
shading. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give 
a  general  notice  of  the  more  remarkable  birds  of  the  mother 
country ;  some,  no  doubt,  have  been  omitted,  but,  as  a  rule, 
these  are  unimportant,  from  the  infrequency  with  which 
they  occur,  or  their  doubtfulness  as  real  British  species. 


PART    II. 

THE  BIRDS  OF  INDIA. 

India,  the  brightest  jewel  in  England'^  Imperial  Crown,  has 
a  large  avifauna,  for  the  greater  part  peculiar  to  her,  but  in 
some  cases  held  in  common  with  adjacent  lands.  So  great, 
indeed,  is  the  number  of  the  winged  inhabitants,  that  only 
a  selection  of  them  can  be  given  in  regard  to  the  demands 
on  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer,  who,  as  he  began 
the  history  of  our  British  birds  by  reviewing  the  Thrushes, 
proposes  to  continue  upon  the  same  lines  with  respect  to 
the  other  portions  of  the  Empire. 

THE  THRUSHES. 

This  group    is   fairly  represented    in   India   by  no  less 
than  five  genera  and  six  distinct  species,  as  follows  : — 

Family —  Turd  idee. 

Genus — 1.  Turdiis.         T.  pceciloptcrus.   Grey-winged 

Blackbird. 

2.  Gcochichla.     G.  citrina.  Orange-headed 

Ground  Thrush. 

3.  Miyoplionns.M.  Jiorsfieldi.      Horstield's  Whist- 

ling Thrush. 

4.  Copsychus.     C.  saularis.  Indian  Dyal  Bird. 

C.  seycJiellaruin.  Seychellean  Dyal 
Bird. 

5.  Kittacinda.  K.  )nacrou)'a.       Shamah. 
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"  Grey- Winged  Blackbird. — The  male  is  black  above, 
with  a  large  spot  of  silvery  grey  on  the  wing.  The  female 
is  of  brownish  black  colour,  and  the  young  are  spotted, 
especially  on  the  breast. 

The  male  measures  lOJ  inches  in  full  length,  4  of  which 
belong  to  the  tail. 

It  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  throughout  the 
Himalayas,  is  of  shy  habits,  and  is  not  remarkable  as  a 
songster,  according  to  Jerdon.  The  nest  is  made  of  small 
twigs,  roots,  and  moss,  and  the  eggs,  four  in  number,  are 
pale  bluish  green,  with  numerous  light  brown  spots.  It 
bears  confinement  well. 

Orange-Headed  Ground  Thrush. — This  bird  has  the 
head,  neck,  lower  breast  pale  orange  brown,  and  the  chin 
and  throat  whitish  ;  the  rest  of  the  upper  surface  is  bluish 
grey  ;  there  is  a  white  spot  about  the  middle  of  the  wing 
coverts ;  the  primaries  and  their  coverts  have  black  tips  ; 
the  under  tail  coverts  are  white.  In  length  it  measures 
S\  inches,  of  which  the  tail  takes  3. 

The  female  is  altogether  of  lighter  colour.  They  frequent 
the  Himalayan  Range,  and  are  found  in  gardens  and  woods. 
The  food  is  collected  on  the  ground,  and  consists  of  insects 
of  all  descriptions. 

The  nest  is  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  high  tree,  and  is  made 
of  grass,  moss,  and  roots.  The  eggs  are  three  or  four  in 
number,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  marked  with  reddish  spots 
at  the  larger  end. 

The  orange-headed  ground  thrush  does  well  in  confine- 
ment. 

Horsfield's  Whistling  Thrush,  or  the  Malabar 
Thrush. — Black  plumage,  tinged  with  deep  blue  ;  on  the 
forehead  is  a  narrow  band  of  the  shade  of  that  colour 
known  as  cobalt ;  it  mea.sures  11  inches  in  total  length,  4| 
of  which  belong  to  the  tail. 
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South  and  Western  India,  from  the  summit  of  the  Neil- 
gherries  to  the  sea  level  is  the  habitat  of  this  species, 
especially  along  the  banks  of  mountain  torrents,  where  it 
can  find  an  abundance  of  suitable  food,  worms,  molluscs, 
insects,  etc. 

The  nest  is  placed  on  a  shelf  of  rock,  and  is  made  of 
roots,  moss,  grass,  etc.,  cemented  with  earth.  The  eggs  are 
usually  three  in  number,  of  a  reddish  fawn  colour,  spotted 
with  many  dots  of  a  brown  tinge. 

This  species  also  bears  confinement  very  well. 

Indian  Dyal  Bird. — This  bird,  locally  known  as  the 
magpie  robin,  is  found  in  all  the  southern  parts  of  India,  as 
well  as  in  China  and  the  Philippines,  but  is  seldom  seen  in 
England  ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  readily  acclimatised,  and  has 
bred  in  the  western  aviary  of  the  Zoological  Society  in 
Regent's  Park,  London,  in  1S73.  The  general  colour  is 
black,  with  a  blue  metallic  gloi^s ;  on  the  wings  are  white 
lines,  and  all  the  under  parts  are  the  same  colour.  The 
bill  is  black,  the  eyes  hazel,  and  the  feet  and  legs  brown. 
The  female  is  dull  black  above,  throat  ^rey,  belly  white, 
and  the  sides  dull  brownish  grey. 

In  size  it  equals  the  English  song-thrush,  or  8^  inches, 
3fV  of  which  belong  to  the  tail. 

It  is  found  all  over  India  in  wooded  places.  The  food 
consists  of  insects.  The  nest  is  built  in  thick  bushes,  and 
the  four  eggs  are  bluish  white,  with  pale  brown  spots  and 
blotches.     Lives  well  in  a  cage. 

Seychellean  Dyal  Bird. — Bears  much  resemblance  to 
tlie  last.  The  plumage  is  black,  with  a  glossy  blue  re- 
flection, and  white  bands  on  the  wings.  It  has  been  re- 
presented in  the  Gardens  of  the  London  Zoological  Society. 

Like  the  magpie  robin,  which  it  closely  resembles,  it  is 
much  esteemed  in  India  as  a  song  bird,  and  is  frequently 
caged,  doing  as  well  in  confinement  as  its  congener,  and  it 
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seems  a  pity  it  should  be  so  seldom  met  with  in  England, 
seeing  that  it  is  desirable  on  account  of  its  music  and  the 
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facility  with  which  it  can  be  preserved,  ants'  eggs,  meal- 
worms, and  other  insects,  including  the  familiar  black 
beetle  {Blatta  orientalis),  sufficing  to  keep  it  in  rude  health, 
providing,  of  course,  that  its  wants  in  the  matter  of 
temperature  are  understood  and  attended  to,  for  exposure 
to  cold  for  any  length  of  time  is  very  injurious  to  it. 

Shamah. — The  head,  neck,  back,  and  wing  coverts,  as 
well  as  the  breast  and  tail  are  jetty  black,  but  the  rump  is 
white  ;  the  wings  are  dull  black,  and  the  outermost  feathers 
of  the  tail  have  white  tips  ;  the  breast,  belly,  and  tail  are 
deep  chestnut.  In  length  it  measures  12  inches,  nearly  8 
of  which  belong  to  the  tail. 

The  female  is  browner,  and  her  feathers  have  little  gloss; 
her  tail  also  is  somewhat  shorter. 

The  shamah  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  of  the  Indian 
songsters,  and  is  frefpiently  caged,  living  very  well  on  a 
paste  made  with  parched  chuma(?)  mixed  with  yolk  of 
hard-boiled  eggs,  to  which  maggots  and  other  insects  must 
be  added,  and,  in  England,  ants'  eggs. 

The  shamah  has  bred  in  England,  laying  four  greenish 
blue  eggs,  and  rearing  the  j^oung  without  difficulty;  but 
when  these  arc  able  to  cater  for  themselves  they  must  be 
removed  from  the  society  of  their  parents,  or  they  would  be 
killed  by  the  male.     There  are  two  broods  per  season. 


THE  TITS. 

A  small  group,  of  which  we  can  only  notice  the  follow- 
ing : — 

Family — Parida. 

Genus — Liothnx,        L.  In  tens. 

Yellow- Belli  ED  Liothrix.— It  is  certainly  an  error  to 
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place  this  handsome  bird  alon^  with  the  tits,  for  it  much 
more  nearly  resembles  a  robin  in  appearance.  The  general 
colour  is  dark  olive   m-een   above,  the   lon^^   tail   coverts 


Fir..  4:.'->.  —  'J'/ie  Liofhrix, 

slightly  edged  with  white  ;  the  lores  and  a  patch  beyond 
the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  ear  coverts,  are  grey ;  from  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  on  each  side  there  is  a  black  line  to  the 
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upper  part  of  the  breast;  the  chin  and  under  parts  are 
yellow,  and  on  the  middle  of  the  wing  is  a  patch  of  bright 
chestnut  brown  ;  the  bill  is  orange,  the  eye  full  and  black 
and  the  legs  and  feet  yellowish  grey. 

THE  BULBULS. 
The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  Indian  species: — 
Fami  ly — PycnonotidcB. 

Genus — 1.  Pycnonotus.     P.  pycEus.  Black  Bulbul. 

P.  leucotis.  White-eared 

Bulbul. 
P.  leucogenys.      White-cheeked 

Bulbul. 
P.  jocosus.  Red-eared  Bul- 

bul. 
P.  hamorrJioHS.   Red- vented 
Bulbul. 

2.  Hcniixos.         H.  fiavula.  Brown -eared 

Bulbul. 

3.  Hypsipctes.      H.  viaclellayidi.    Rufous-bellied 

Bulbul. 

4.  Phyllornis.      P.  aurifrons.        Malabar  Green 

Bulbul. 
P.  Jiardivicki.       Blue-winged 

Green  Bulbul. 

Black  Bulbul. — The  head,  which  is  sub-crested,  is  of  a 
<lcep  black,  while  the  body  and  wings  are  dark  ashen  gre}' ; 
the  tips  of  the  primaries  and  the  tail  feathers  are  black  ; 
the  under  surface  is  dull  grey ;  the  abdomen  and  vent 
paler ;  and  the  under  tail  coverts  have  a  white  border 
each.  The  bill  and  the  legs  and  feet  are  red.  The  total 
length  is  11  inches,  4]  of  which  are  taken  up  by  the  tail. 
The  sexes  are  alike  in  outward  appearance. 
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From  Simla  to  Bootan  is  the  liabitat  of  this  noisy,  imi- 
tative, and  gregarious  species.  It  feeds  on  all  manner  of 
insects,  the  pollen  of  flowers  and  their  nectar,  and  also  on 
berries. 

The  nest,  which  is  very  compactly  built,  is  cup-shaped. 
It  is  usually  placed  on  a  tall  tree,  and  is  made  of  leaves  and 
grass  stuck  together  with  spiders'  webs.  The  eggs  are 
usually  three  in  number,  and  of  a  rosy  white  colour,  with  a 
few  purplish  spots  and  claret  red  blotches,  but  vary  a  great 
deal  in  appearance. 

The  Red- Vented,  or  Common  Madras  Bulbul. — In  this 
species  the  head,  chin,  and  throat  are  black  ;  the  nape  and 
back  are  smoky  brown,  with  a  paler  edge  to  each  feather, 
which  imparts  to  the  bird  a  speckled  appearance.  The 
rump  is  cinereous  red,  and  the  upper  tail  coverts  white ; 
the  under  surface  is  brown,  with  pale  ashen  grey  edgings, 
fading  posteriorly  into  white  at  the  vent ;  the  under  tail 
coverts,  however,  are  crimson. 

This  bird  is  found  in  Southern  India,  where  it  fiequents 
gardens,  cultivated  ground,  and  fields.  It  is  met  with  in 
pairs,  or  small  flocks,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  fruit,  buds  of 
trees,  vegetables  (peas,  etc.),  and  is  very  destructive  to 
young  crops. 

The  note  is  a  harsh  chirp,  but  at  times  it  has  a  sweeter  tiill. 

The  nest  is  built  in  low  cover,  and  the  eggs  are  like  those 
of  the  black  bulbul. 

White-Eared  Bulbul. — Head  and  neck  black,  passing 
into  rich  brown  on  the  latter ;  the  ear  coverts  and  a  patch 
below  them  white,  with  black  edging  ;  the  remaining  upper 
parts  dull  brown ;  the  tail  is  brown  at  the  base,  but 
terminal  part  is  blackish  brown,  edges  white ;  the  lower 
parts  are  whitish  brown,  and  the  under  tail  coverts  saflron. 
The  length  of  this  bird  is  7  inches,  of  which  the  tail 
measurse  3|. 
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White-Cheeked  Bulbul. — The  top  of  the  head  and  the 
nape  are  brown,  and  the  feathers,  which  are  long,  foim  an 
erectile  occipital  crest ;  a  faint  white  line  surmounts  the 
eye  on  either  side ;  the  lores  and  a  ring  round  the  eye 
black.  The  upper  parts  are  pale  brown,  but  the  primaries 
are  darker;  the  black  tail  is  tipped  with  white;  the  chin 
and  throat  are  blackish  brown,  the  same  colour  extending 
round  to  the  back  of  the  ears  ;  the  under  surface  is  paler, 
and  the  tail  coverts  yellow. 

The  habitat  of  the  white-cheeked  bulbul  is  in  the  Hima- 
layas, from  Cashmere  to  Bootan.  It  feeds  on  seed,  fruit, 
and  insects.  The  eggs  are  three  and  sometimes  four  in 
number,  pinky  wdiite  with  purplish  spots.  The  total 
length  of  the  male  is  8  inches,  3^  of  which  belong  to  the 
tail. 

Red-Eared  Bulbul. — The  head,  including  the  crest, 
black  ;  ear  coverts  white,  with  a  tuft  of  hair-like  feathers, 
of  a  glo.ssy  texture  and  a  bright  crimson  colour,  just  over 
them.  The  remainder  of  the  plumage  above  light  brown, 
darker  on  the  quills  ;  the  tail  feathers,  excepting  the  middle 
pair,  have  white  tips.     Tutal  length,  8  inches  ;  tail,  S^%. 

This  species  is  found  throughout  India,  but  is  local  in  its 
distribution.  In  its  action  it  is  lively,  and  it  has  a  pleasant 
song.  It  makes  a  neat  cup-shaped  nest  of  moss,  grass,  and 
lichen,  and  lays  three  or  four  pinky  white  eggs.  The  food 
consists  of  fruit,  seeds,  and  insects.     It  is  frequently  caged. 

Brown-Eared  Bulbul. — In  this  species  the  long  pointed 
crest  and  the  head  are  dark  grey,  and  the  rest  of  the 
upper  plumage  is  ashen  grey,  darker  on  the  wings  and 
tail ;  the  greater  wing  coverts  and  the  outer  webs  of  the 
secondaries  are  greenish  yellow  ;  the  lores  and  the  moustache 
are  black,  and  the  ear  coverts  glossy  brown  ;  the  throat 
and  under  tail  coverts  are  white  ;  and  the  white  breast  is 
tinged  with  grey.     It  measures  8|  inches  in  total  length,  of 
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which  the  tail  takes  up  3-'r.  Its  habitat  is  in  the 
Eastern  Himalayas,  and  its  food  consists  of  insects  and 
berries. 

In  reo^ard  to  its  nidification,  the  brown-eared  bulbul 
resembles  its  congeners. 

Rufous-Bellied  Bulbul. — This  species  has  an  incon- 
spicuous crest  which,  with  the  head,  is  of  a  brown  colour, 
the  feathers  having  purple  centres  ;  the  remainder  of  the 
plumage  is  olive  green,  except  the  ear  coverts,  which  are 
brown  ;  the  chin  and  the  throat  white,  with  dusky  edging; 
and  the  sides  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly  light  reddish 
brown,  with  paler  centres ;  the  under  tail  coverts  are 
yellow.  It  is  found  from  Nepaul  to  Bootan,  and  resembles 
the  rest  of  its  race  in  regard  to  its  food  and  mode  of 
nidification.  Total  length,  9  inches,  of  which  the  tail 
takes  4. 

Malabar  Green  Bulbul. — In  the  male  the  plumage 
generally  is  bright  grass  green,  but  the  forehead  is  golden 
yellow,  and  the  chin  and  throat  black  ;  it  has  a  small  blue 
moustache,  and  on  the  bend  of  the  wing  a  spot  of  verditer 
blue.  The  female  lacks  the  golden  frontlet,  and  her  gorget 
and  maxillary  streak  are  much  less  conspicuous  than  in  the 
male. 

It  is  a  native  of  Malabar,  where  it  lives  a  retired  life, 
going  about  in  pairs,  and  feeding  on  fruit  and  insects,  the 
latter  chiefly. 

Blue-Winged  Green  Bulbul. — The  male  is  green 
above,  wdiere  not  otherwise  stated,  but  the  head  and  neck 
have  a  yellow  tinge ;  the  moustache  is  bright  blue,  and  the 
shoulder  spot  cobalt  blue  ;  the  wings  and  tail  are  bluish 
purple  :  the  throat  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  are 
black,  changing  to  glossy,  dark  purple  on  the  breast ;  the 
abdomen  is  clear  saffron.  The  female  has  no  black,  her 
moustache   is   pale  blue,  and  her  lower  parts   are   mixed 
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with  green.     The  total  length  is  8  inches,  3  of  which  are 
taken  up  by  the  tail. 

THE  JAY-THRUSHES. 

White-Crested  JxVY-Thrush. — In  this  bird  the  head, 
including  the  crest,  the  nape,  the  sides  of  the  neck,  throat, 
and  breast  are  pure  white,  tinged  with  crimson  on  the 
neck,  and  the  remainder  of  the  plumage  is  rich  olivaceous 
brown.  In  total  length  it  measures  12  inches,  5  of  which 
belong  to  the  tail. 

It  is  found  throughout  the  Himalayas,  has  a  curious  note 
resembling  a  discordant  laugh,  feeds  on  the  ground  on 
insects  and  berries,  and  lays  three  or  four  white  egg.s.  It 
is  readily  tamed,  and  preserved  for  years  in  confinement. 

White-Throated  Jay-Thrush. — On  the  upper  surface 
of  its  body  this  bird  is  of  a  dull  brown  colour ;  the  lores 
and  a  line  under  the  eyes  black  ;  the  terminal  third  of  the 
tail  feathers  white,  and  the  chin  and  throat  also.  Lengtli, 
12  inches  ;  tail,  5 

It  frequents  the  Himalayas,  where  it  is  to  be  seen  in 
small  flocks,  the  cries  of  which  are  a  trifle  less  discordant 
than  those  of  the  preceding. 

The  nest  is  placed  at  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  contains  about  three  eggs,  of  a  glossy 
green  colour. 

Red-Headed  Laughing-Thrush. — The  head  and  nape 
in  this  bird  are  of  a  rich,  deep  chestnut  colour,  or  ruddy 
brown ;  the  lores,  chin,  and  throat  are  black ;  the  ear 
coverts  reddish  dark  brown ;  the  back  part  of  the  neck  is 
olivaceous  grey,  with  black  markings;  the  rest  of  the  neck 
is  ashen  grey  the  shoulders  and  leaser  wing  coverts  are 
deep  chestnut;  the  primaries  olive,  with  a  brown  tinge; 
on  the  breast  are  a  number  of  black  spots,  and  the  remain- 
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ing  under  parts  are  olive.  The  length  of  this  bird,  from 
the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  Hi  inches,  of 
which  the  tail  occupies  5h. 

It  is  found  in  the  North- Western  Himalayas.  The  eggs 
are  usually  five  in  number,  of  a  fine  sky  blue. 

Black-Headed  Sibia. — The  head,  cheeks,  and  ear  coverts 
are  black  ;  the  nape  pale  reddish  brown  ;  the  back  brownish 
grey  in  the  middle,  but  deep  rufous  posteriorly  ;  the  base 
of  the  tail  feathers  is  black,  the  rest  rufous.  It  measures 
9  to  10  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  tail  takes  up  about  5 
inches. 

Its  habitat  extends  from  Simla  to  Bootan,  where  it 
frequents  tall  trees,  up  the  stems  and  among  the  branches 
of  which  it  climbs  after  the  fashion  of  a  European  nuthatch 
or  woodpecker.  Its  food  consists  in  about  equal  parts  of 
fruit  and  insects. 

The  nest  is  composed  of  grass,  fibre,  and  wool,  with  fine 
roots ;  and  the  eggs,  which  are  four  or  five  in  number,  are 
pale  blue,  with  irregular  red  spots  or  blotches. 

Golden-Eyed  Babbler. — The  plumage  is  a  clear  reddish 
brown  above,  but  the  wings  are  cinnamon  brown,  the 
under  parts  white.  The  bill  is  black,  and  the  total  length 
of  the  bird  6i  inches,  3  of  which  are  taken  up  by  the  tail. 
It  occurs  univer^sally  throughout  India,  frequenting  low 
jungles.  The  note  is  a  loud,  sibilant  whistle,  which  is 
heard  from  a  considerable  distance.  The  food  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  insects. 

Striated  Jay-Thrush. — Light  brown  with  a  tinge  of 
amber  is  the  general  colour  of  this  bird  on  the  upper 
plumage  ;  but  the  wings  are  reddish,  and  the  tail  chestnut 
brown.  The  under  parts  are  white,  with  a  reddish  tinge. 
The  total  length  is  9  inches;  tail  3^. 

The  striated  jay-thrash  is  reported  to  be  of  common 
occurrence     about     Darjeeling,    frequenting    the    densest 
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thickets   in  pairs,  and  feetlinor  on   fruit  and  insects,  but 
principally  on  the  latter. 

THE  ORIOLES. 
The  following  has  been  selected  for  consideration. 

Family —  Oriolidcu. 

Genus — Oriohis.      O.  indicus.         Black-naped  Oriole. 
O.  kundoo.  Syke's  Oriole. 

Black-Naped  Oriole. — This  bird  is  bright  yellow,  with 
a  greenish  tin^re  on  the  back  and  wing  coverts.  A  black 
horse-shoe  mark  extends  from  the  base  of  the  bill  through 
the  eyes  to  the  nape.  The  tail  is  black  ;  the  two  central 
feathers  are  barely  tipped  with  yellow,  but  all  the  rest 
broadly.  The  wings  are  black,  the  secondaries  broadly 
margined  with  yellow,  and  the  tertiaries  have  the  whole  of 
the  outer  web  of  the  same  colour  suffused  with  a  tinge  of 
green.  The  female  is  greener  above,  but  otherwise  re- 
sembles the  male. 

The  total  length  of  tiie  bird  is  10  inches,  of  which  the 
tail  takes  up  3.j.  In  both  sexes  the  bill  is  pinky  red,  and 
the  legs  and  feet  lead  colour.  It  is  met  witli  throughout 
India,  but  is  not  very  abundant  anywhere. 

Syke's  Oriole. — In  this  species  the  head  and  neck  are 
deep  black,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  rich  yellow.  It 
is  found  in  Southern  India  and  Ceylon. 

THE   DRONGO. 

Family — Diet  undis. 

Genus — Chibia.     C.  hottentotta. 

This  family  has  representatives  in  India  and  the  Indian 
Islajads,  but  we  can  only  notice  one  of  them. 
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Indian  Drongo. — Though  an  eminently  "  nice "  bird, 
this  Hottentot  among  birds  is  not  an  attractive-looking  one, 
in  spite  of  its  long  erectile  crest  and  flowing  racket-shaped 
tail,  for  it  is  black,  but  gorgeous  in  purple  reflections  on  the 
neck  and  breast,  and  deep  glossy  bronze  green  on  the  wings 
and  tail.  The  abdomen,  bill,  and  legs,  and  feet  are  coal 
black.  Only  the  two  outer  tail  feathers  are  prolonged  and 
racket-shaped.  The  others  measure  about  5  inches,  and  the 
whole  bird  (not  including  the  long  tail  feathers)  about  12 
oris. 

It  is  essentially  an  arboreal  creature,  and  would  perish 
from  hunger  rather  than  demean  itself  by  picking  up  an 
insect  from  the  ground. 

The  eggs,  which  are  white,  with  purple  spots,  and  of  an 
elongated  form,  are  generally  two  in  number.  The  song  of 
the  drongo  is  much  esteemed ;  but  it  has  harsh  notes,  too, 
one  resembling  the  creaking  of  a  rusty  wheel. 


THE  WEAVER  BIRDS. 

This  is  a  very  extensive  group,  but  has  few  typical  re- 
presentatives in  India,  their  principal  habitat  being  in 
Southern  Africa ;  some  of  the  other  genera  are  better 
known,  namely,  the  Estreld^e  and  Munle. 

Family — Ploceidce. 

Genus — 1.  Estrelda.  E.  amandava.     Avadavat, 

E.fonnosa.         Green  Avadavat. 
2.  Mitnia.      M.  punctularia.  Nutmeg  Bird. 
M.  topela.  Topela  Finch. 

M.  malacca.         Black-headed  Finch. 
M.  cucullata.      Bronze-winged 
Finch. 
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M.rubro-tiigi'a.  Chestnut  -  bellied 

Fiuch. 
M.  striata.  Striated  Fincli. 

M.  acuticauda.   Sharp-tailed   Finch. 
]\L  malabarica.  Indian  Silvcrbill. 
3.  Ploceus.     P.  Jiianyar.         !Man3'ar    Weaver 

Bird. 
P.  bengalensis.   Bengal  Weaver  Bird 

AvADAVAT. — The  male,  in  liis  full  summer  plumage,  is 
more  or  less  crimson  in  colour,  darker  on  the  throat,  breast, 
cheeks,  and  upper  tail  coverts.  The  tail  is  black,  and  tlie 
flanks  and  sides  covered  with  numerous  small  round  white 
spots.     The  bill  is  vermilion,  and  the  eyes  crimson. 

The  female  is  olive  brown  above,  with  a  reddish  tinge  on 
the  rump,  and  grey  underneath.  After  breeding,  the  males 
become  like  her,  and  so  remain  until  the  pairing  season 
returns. 

This  little  bird  is  found  throughout  India,  but  is  of  rarer 
occurrence  in  the  south.  It  frequents  gardens  in  large 
numbers,  and  more  especially  sugar-cane  plantations  and 
long  grass.  It  makes  a  big  nest  of  grass  in  a  bu.sh,  or 
among  reeds,  and  lays  from  six  to  eight  small  white  eggs  of 
a  rounded  form. 

The  avadavat  measures  about  4  inches  in  hngth,  of  which 
the  tail  takes  up  II;.  It  has  a  pretty  little  song,  and  feeds 
on  small  seeds,  such  as  millet,  bearing  confinement  well. 

Green  Waxbill,  or  Green  Avadavat. — The  upper  plum- 
age is  light  olive  green  ;  the  quills  and  tail  dusky,  tinged,  as 
to  the  former,  with  brown  ;  the  under  surface  is  pale  j^ellow,. 
with  broad  transverse  dashes  of  dark  grey  on  the  flanks 
and  sides  of  the  abdomen ;  the  bill  is  red,  and  the  legs  and 
feet  brown.  In  total  length  it  measures  about  4  inches,  of 
which  the  tail  occupies  1^. 
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The  ^reen  avadavat  is  found  in  Central  India,  keeping 
to  the  woods,  where  it  assembles  in  considerable  numbers, 
except  during  the  actual  season  for  breeding,  when  it 
separates  into  pairs. 

The  nest  and  eggs  resemble  those  of  a  common  avadavat. 

Nutmeg  Bird. — On  tlie  upper  surface  the  colour  of  the 
plumage  is  brown,  deeper  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  in- 
clining to  whitish  yellow  on  the  rump ;  the  throat,  breast. 
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and  flanks  are  white,  covered  with  numerous  zigzag  bars 
of  black  ;  the  bill  and  legs  are  lead  colour.  In  total  length 
this  little  bird  measures  4^  inches,  H  of  which  go  to  the 
tail. 

It  is  of  common  occurrence  in  Northern  India,  but  of 
local  distribution.  The  nest,  which  is  very  large,  and 
usually  built  in  thorny  bushes,  contains  five  or  six  eggs. 

A  curious  feature  in  the  natural  history  of  this  little  bird 
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is  its  habit  of  singing  in  dumb  show,  that  is,  for  many  human 
ears,  for  to  judge  by  the  attention  paid  to  the  performer  by 
his  companions  the  harmony  must  be  audible  to  them. 

Malacca  Finch. — The  head  and  neck  are  silvery  grey  ; 
the  under  tail  coverts  are  black  ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  is  rich  cinnamon  brown,  brightest  on  the  upper 
tail  coverts.     Length,  4i  inches;  tail,  li. 

The  nest  is  placed  among  reeds,  is  of  large  size,  covered, 
and  contains  four  or  five  white  eggs. 

Chestnut-Bellied  Finch. — This  bird  has  the  head, 
neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  deep  velvety  black;  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  plumage  bright  cinnamon  brown,  passing 
to  maroon  on  the  upper  tail  coverts.  In  size,  habits,  and 
nidification,  it  is  like  the  last. 

Striated  Finch. — The  general  colour  of  this  little  bird 
is  brownish  black,  the  quills  of  each  feather  forming  a  line 
of  a  liofhter  shade  of  the  same  colour,  an  arranofement  that 
gives  the  bird  the  striated  appearance  from  which  its  name 
is  derived.  Its  white,  fawn,  and  parti-coloured  cage-bred 
descendants  are  known  by  the  name  of  Bengalee,  and  are 
very  generally  bred  in  aviaries,  where  they  nest  as  freely  as 
canaries,  and,  like  the  latter,  arc  at  times  but  indifferent 
feeders ;  however,  a  good  pair  once  secured,  thc}^  will  go  on 
rearing  brood  after  brood  for  j-ears  at  all  seasons.  The 
statement  made  by  a  recent  writer  that  only  one,  or,  at  the 
raost,  two  young  are  hatched  at  a  time  is  merely  the  result 
of  inexperience,  for  they  are  ver}^  prolific  when  rationally 
treated  ;  but  all  that  person's  statements  must  be  taken 
cum  grano,  and  a  very  big  grain,  too,  for  he  has  a  charac- 
teristic habit  of  jumping  to  conclusions  from  insufficient 
data,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  he  sticks  to  fii-st  impres- 
sions, even  when  disproved  b}''  subsequent  ascertained  facts, 
which  is  decidedly  unwise. 

Manyar   Weaver    Bird. — The    headquarters   of    these 
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carious  birds  is  in  Africa,  but  this  and  the  following  species 
occur  in  India  in  considerable  numbers ;  but,  nevertheless, 
are  often  confounded  with  their  African  connections. 

The  manyar  weaver  has  the  crown  of  the  head  of  an  in- 
tensely yellow  colour ;  the  lores,  cheeks,  ear  coverts,  chin, 
throat,  and  breast  are  brownish  black  ;  the  back,  wings, 
and  tail  brown,  the  feathers  of  the  back  being  marked  with 
a  mesial  dark  line  ;  the  primaries  and  the  tail  feathers  are 
edged  with  yellow,  and  the  upper  tail  coverts  are  reddish  ; 
the  bill  is  black,  and  the  length  of  the  bird  5yg^  inches,  of 
which  the  tail  takes  up  If.  The  female  has  the  head 
brown,  streaked  with  black  ;  the  bill  is  pale  horn-colour. 

The  nest  of  the  manyar  weaver  is  built  among  reeds, 
near  their  summit,  and  contains  two  or  three  eggs. 

Bengal  Weaver. — The  crown  is  golden  yellow  ;  the 
back  dusky  brown ;  rnmp  greyish  brown,  and  the  throat 
white  ;  below  it  extends  a  broad  brown  pectoral  band  ;  bill 
pearly  white.  In  the  female  the  head  is  dull  greyish 
brown.  In  length  this  weaver  measures  oh  inches ;  the 
tail.  If. 

It  is  found  in  Lower  Bengal,  and  builds  in  low  bushes  ; 
the  nest  is  not  pensile,  and  is  made  of  grass ;  many  birds 
build  in  company,  and  it  is  thought  they  are  polygamous. 

THE  FINCHES. 

These  birds  curiously  enough,  are  blended  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  with  a  variety  of  others,  among  which 
are  a  number  of  buntings,  which  is  certainly  confusing; 
but  the  whole  subject  of  bird  nomenclature  is  full  of  difB- 
culties,  and  calls  loudly  for  rearrangement  on  a  "natural" 
basis,  such  a  readjustment  in  "natural  orders"  as  was  effected 
b}^  De  Candolle  for  the  plants ;  but  who  is  to  undertake 
the  task  ? 
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The  following  have  been  selected  for  consideration : — 

Fam  ily — Fringillida. 

Genus — 1.   CliTysomitris.   C.  spinoides.  Indian  Siskin, 

2.  Eiiiberiza.        E.  luteola.  Red-headed 

Bunting. 

3.  MelopHS.  M.  nielcDiicterns.  Crested  Black 

Bunting. 

Indian  Siskin. — In  the  male  the  forehead,  occiput,  and 
nape  are  yellow,  and  the  remaining  upper  parts  olive 
brown  ;  the  wings  are  black,  with  a  yellow  spot  on  the 
coverts,  and  a  pale  yellow  band  on  the  primaries  ;  the  tail 
is  dusky  in  the  centre,  but  the  side  feathers  are  yellow. 
The  female  is  duller  in  appearance,  her  yellow  parts  not 
being  as  bright  as  in  the  male,  and  the  black  has  a  brownish 
tinge.  The  lengtli  of  the  Indian  siskin  is  o\  inches,  of 
which  the  tail  measures  '1.  It  is  found  throughout  the 
Himala}'as. 

Red-Headed  Bunting. — The  head,  neck,  and  breast  are 
bright  deep  chestnut  brown  ;  the  back  and  scapulars  yellow, 
with  dark  brown  stripes  ;  the  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts 
are  yellow  ;  the  primaries  and  the  tail  brown  ;  the  under 
parts  below  the  breast  are  rich  yellow.  Its  full  length  is  7 
inches,  of  which  the  tail  takes  up  3. 

The  red-headeti  bunting  is  locally  distributed  throughout 
India  during  the  cold  weather  only.  It  breeds  in  Afghani- 
stan, and  has  a  very  sweet  and  melodious  song,  w'hich 
causes  it  the  loss  of  its  liberty  very  often,  when  it  does 
very  well,  providing  a  sufficiency  of  insects  be  added  to  its 
diet  of  seed. 

Crested  Black  Buntinc;. — The  whole  body,  with  the 
crest,  is  deep  glossy  black  ;  the  wings  and  tail  are  dark 
cinnamon,  with  dusky  tips  ;  the  tail  coverts  at  the  base 
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are    black."    The  length  is  Gh  inches,  of  which  the  tail 
measures  2f. 

The  female  is  dusky  brown  above,  with  light  olivaceous 
brown  edging,  and  a  much  smaller  crest.  It  frequents  the 
Himalayas,  and  has  an  agreeable  chirping  song. 


THE  STARLINGS. 

This  group  has  numerous  representatives  in  India,  some 
of  which  are  classified  as  follows. 

Family — 5///  riiidcs. 

Genus — 1.  Sturjwpastor.  S.  contra.  Pied  Mynah. 

2.  AcridoiJieres.  A.  gingiiiiajtus.  Indian  Mynah. 

A.  tristis.  Common 

Mynah. 
A.  fiiscHS.  Brown  Mynah. 

3.  Sturnia.  S.  vialaharica.     ^1  a  1  a  b  a  r 

Mynah. 

4.  Pastor.  P.  rosens.  Rose-coloured 

Pastoi". 
P.  hlytJii.  Blyth's  Pastor. 

5.  Graaila.  G.  intermedia.     Larger  Hill 

Mynah. 
G.  rcligiosa.         Small    Hill 
]\l3nah. 


Pied  Mynah. — The  head,  neck,  and  upper  breast  glossy 
black  ;  ear  coverts  white,  a  colour  that  extends  in  a  narrow 
line  on  each  side  of  the  face  to  the  nape  ;  the  back,  wings, 
and  tail  are  black,  with  a  faint  gloss  ;  the  upper  tail  coverts 
are  white,  and  there  is  an  oblique  bar  of  the  same  on  the 
wing.       Underneath,    from    the    breast    backwards,    the 
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plumage  is  white,  tinged  with  ashen  red  ;  the  under  tail 
coverts  are  white  ;  the  bill  is  red  at  the  base,  and  has  a 
yellow  tip  ;  the  lega  are  yellow,  and  the  eyes  brown,  but 
the  orbits  and  the  nude  skin  round  them  are  yellow.  In 
length  it  measures  9  inches,  2f  of  which  belong  to  the  tail. 

The  black  of  the  adult  is  replaced  by  brown  in  the 
young. 

In  Bengal  the  pied  mynah  is  known  by  the  name  of 
ablaka.  It  is  a  familiar  bird,  associating  with  its  fellows  in 
flocks,  and  when  tame  is  extremely  imitative. 

The  nest  is  large,  and  made  with  sticks,  grass,  etc.,  on 
trees  at  an  elevation  of  8  or  0  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
eggs  are  three  or  four  in  number,  of  a  clear  greenish 
blue. 

Indian,  or  Bank  Mynah. — The  head,  .short  occipital 
crest,  lores,  ear  coverts,  and  nape  are  glossy  black, 
and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  dull  cinereous  black,  fading 
on  the  under  surface  to  grey;  there  is  a  red  spot  about, 
the  centre  of  the  wings,  which  are  otherwise  black.  The 
tail  is  black,  tipped  with  rusty  black ;  the  bill  is  red, 
with  a  yellow  tip,  and  the  nude  skin  on  the  face  has 
a  reddish  tinge.  The  total  length  is  8^  inches,  3]  of 
which  belong  to  the  tail. 

It  is  found  in  Bengal,  more  especially  in  the  Gangetic 
district,  where  it  burrows  into  the  banks  of  rivers  for  the 
purpose  of  nidification;  the  eggs  are  as  many  as  seven 
or  eight,  of  a  greenish  blue  colour.  It  feeds  on  fruit 
and  insects  of  all  kinds. 

Common  Mynah. — The  head,  which  is  ornamented 
with  an  occipital  crest,  the  neck  and  breast  are  deep  glossy 
black,  and  the  remaining  parts  are  snuflf  brown,  which 
is  deepest  on  the  back  and  wing  coverts.  The  primaries 
are  black,  and  have  white  spots  at  their  base ;  the  black 
tail  is  tipped  with  white,  and  the  other  under  parts  are 
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white.  The  bill  and  the  orbits  are  yellow,  as  are  also 
the  legs  ;  the  eyes  are  reddish  brown.  Total  length,  10 
inches,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  3^. 

It  is  found  throughout  India,  preferring  towns  and 
villages  to  the  open  country ;  it  is  gregarious,  and  feeds 
on  grain,  fruit,  and  insects. 

The  common  mynah  is  possessed  of  a  great  variety 
of  notes,  and  breeds  mostly  under  the  eaves  of  houses. 
It  is  frequently  domesticated,  and  learns  to  speak  and 
repeat  a  great  number  of  domestic  sounds. 

It  is  sacred  to  the  god  Ram  Deo,  and  has  been  introduced 
to  Mauritius,  where  it  is  now  quite  naturalised. 

Brown  Mynah. — In  this  bird  the  head,  small  frontal 
crest,  and  ear  coverts  are  deep  glossy  black ;  the  rest 
of  the  upper  plumage  is  brownish  black,  with  a  vinous 
tinge  ;  the  primaries  are  black,  with  a  white  spot  at 
the  base,  and  the  black  tail  feathers  have  each  a  white 
tip ;  the  abdomen  is  reddish  grey,  and  the  under  tail 
coverts  are  white ;  the  bill  is  orange,  and  the  legs  yellow. 
The  total  length  is  9  inches,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  3. 

It  is  found  on  hills  and  in  jungles  throughout  India ; 
and  in  the  south  it  has  grey  eyes,  but  in  the  north  they 
are  yellow. 

Its  habits,  food,  and  nidification  are  the  same  as  th,e 
last  and  preceding  species. 

Malabar  Mynah. — This  small  bird,  which  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  grey-headed  pagoda  starling,  has 
the  bill  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  blue  at  the  base ;  the  head 
and  long  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  as  well 
as  the  wings  and  the  terminal  half  of  the  tail,  are  grey ; 
the  flights  are  bluish,  and  the  neck  and  breast  vinous 
brown ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  very  light  grey.  Its  total 
length  is  about  6  inches,  2|  of  which  belong  to  the  tail. 

These   rather   pretty   birds   are    easily   kept,   and    will 
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breed  in  confinement;  their  natural  diet  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  insects,  but  in  the  house  the}'  will  partake 
of  and  thrive  on  a  mixture  of  German  paste,  hard-boiled 
ego^,  crushed  biscuit,  and  dried  ants'  eggs ;  if  a  few  fresh 
insects  can  be  added  now  and  then,  so  much  the  better. 
They  nest  in  holes  of  trees,  or  buildings,  like  most  of  the 
starling  tribe. 

KosR-CoLoURED  Pastor. — This  bird  Morris  includes 
amonsr  "British  Birds"  on  the  strength  of  an  in- 
dividual  or  two  shot  in  England.  The  bill  and  long 
erectile  crest  are  jet  black  ;  the  throat,  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  and  the  wings  and  tail  are  bluish  and  brownish 
black,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  a  pale  rose  colour. 
The  size  is  about  tliat  of  the  English  starling,  nameh', 
8?y  inches,  21  or  3  of  which  belong  to  the  tail. 

It  devours  vast  quantities  of  insects  of  the  grasshopper 
and  locust  tribes,  and  must  be  of  immense  value  from  an 
agricultural  point  of  view.  It  is  found  throughout  India, 
and  derives  its  name  of  pastor  from  its  habit  of  accom- 
panying cattle  in  the  field  to  feed  on  tlie  insects  disturbed 
by  their  feet. 

Blyth's,  or  Wihte-Headed  Pastor. — The  head,  long 
crest,  neck  and  breast  are  silvery  white,  and  the  back  and 
scapulars  grey ;  the  belly  and  tail  coverts  rufous,  and  the 
outer  webs  of  the  primaries  and  tertiaries,  as  well  as  the 
coverts,  grey  ;  the  bill  is  blue  at  the  base,  green  in  the 
centre,  and  yellow  at  the  tip ;  the  eyes  are  greyish  white, 
and  the  total  length  of  the  bird  SI  inches,  3  of  which 
belong  to  the  tail. 

It  is  found  in  Malabar  in  small  companies  among  the 
dense  forests  of  that  region,  where  it  feeds  on  fruit,  rarely 
descending  to  the  ground,  but  passing  its  life  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  in  the  hollow  boughs  of  which  it 
makes  its  nest. 
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Smaller  Hill  Mynah— This  bird,  wliich  Jerdon  says 
is  not  held  sacred  like  his  larger  relative,  of  which  more 
anon,  is  black,  with  a  white  bar  on  the  wings,  but  rich 
velvety  black,  with  glossy  green  and  purple  reflections ;  the 
bill,  legs,  and  feet,  orbits,  patches  on  the  sides,  and  collar- 
like appendages  of  bare  skin,  are  all  bright  orange  yellow. 

It  is  met  with  from  Travancore  to  northern  latitude 
1G°  or  17°,  breeding  in  holes  of  trees  or  of  buildings,  and  is 
often  caged  on  account  of  its  imitative  powers,  wliich,  how- 
ever, are  not  as  great  as  those  of  its  relative,  the 

Larger  Hill  Myxah,  which  resembles  it  exactly  in  all  but 
size,  the  latter  bird  measuring  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  and 
the  former  about  10  inches.  It  inhabits  the  lower  ranges 
of  the  Himalayas,  and  is  held  in  much  esteem  by  the 
natives,  as  specially  consecrated  to  some  of  their  divinities. 


THE  CROWS. 

These  birds  are  represented  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
form  a  very  distinct  group  or  natural  order.  They  are 
well  represented  in  India,  as  the  following  selection  will 
show : — 


Family- 

—  Corvidce. 

Genus- 

-1. 

Corvus. 

C.  culuiiiiatus. 
C.  spleiidens. 

Large-billed  Crow. 
Indian  Crow. 

2. 

Pica. 

P.  bootanensis. 

Himalaj^an  Magpie. 

3. 

Urocissa. 

U.  occipitalis. 
U.  fiavirostris. 

Occipital  Blue  Pie. 
Yellow-billed  Blue 
Pie. 

4. 

Cissa. 

C.  venatoria. 

Hunting  Crow. 

0. 

Dendro- 
citta. 

D.  vagabiuida. 

Wandering  Tree 
Pie. 
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Large-Billed  Crow. — This  bird  is  also  called  the  Indian 
corby,  and  is  glossy  black  above,  dull  black  beneath,  has  a 
rounded  tail,  a  raised  bill  with  prominent  culmen  and 
a  strongly  curved  tip  ;  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  legs  and 
feet,  are  black.  Its  total  length  is  21  inches,  of  which  the 
tail  takes  up  7i. 

It  is  the  carrion  crow  of  India,  breeds  from  April  to 
June  on  high,  isolated  trees,  laying  three  or  four  eggs  of  a 
dull  green  colour,  spotted  with  brown.  It  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  small  animals,  and  domestic  fowls  and  pigeons. 

Indi.\n  Crow. — The  scientific  name  of  this  bird  would 
lead  anyone  unacquainted  with  its  appearance  to  expect 
something  in  the  bird  of  paradise  line  ;  and  anyone  form- 
ing such  an  opinion  of  it  would  be  disappointed,  for  it  is 
wholly  black,  shot  with  puiplo  and  steel  blue  reflections, 
after  the  manner  of  our  own  crows,  but  more  glo.s.sy  and 
brilliant.  It  measures  from  13  to  18  inches  in  length,  of 
which  the  tail  occupies  from  GJ  to  7. 

This  crow  is  widely  distributed,  and  is  found  from  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas  to  Ceylon ;  it  is  not  strictly 
gregarious,  but  is  rather  of  social  habits,  hunting  in  com- 
pany for  its  food,  which  is  extremely  varied.  The  breeding 
season  is  from  April  to  July. 

Occipital  Blue  Pie. — The  head,  neck,  and  breast  are 
deep  black  ;  a  long,  occipital  white  band  extends  from  the 
back  of  the  neck  down  the  whole  length  of  it,  gradually 
shading  into  blue  ;  some  of  the  feathers  on  the  crown  are 
tipped  with  white  ;  the  mouth  and  scapulars  are  cobalt 
blue  ;  and  the  upper  tail  coverts  are  the  same,  but  tipped 
with  black  ;  the  wings  are  of  a  rich  cobalt  blue  sha  le,  but 
the  quills  are  black,  and  the  inner  webs  are  all  tipped  with 
white  ;  the  tail  is  blue,  and  the  two  central  feathers  have 
white  tips  ;  all  the  others  have  a  black,  followed  by  a 
white,  spot  at  their  free  extremities  ;  the  breast  is  white, 
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with  a  purple  tinge  ;  the  bill  is  coral,  the  legs  reddish 
orange,  and  the  eyes  red.  In  length  the  occipital  blue  pie 
measures  26  inches,  17  to  18  of  which  belong  to  the  tail. 

It  inhabits  the  lower  langes  of  the  Himalayas,  nesting 
in  high  trees,  and  down  to  a  height  of  from  8  to  10  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  eggs  number  from  three  to  five, 
are  of  a  dull  greenish  grey  with  brown  spots. 

It  is  terrestrial  in  habit,  seeking  food  on  the  ground,  and 
bears  confinement  well. 

Yellow'-Billed  Blue  Pie. — The  head,  neck,  and  breast 
are  black  ;  there  is  a  narrow  white  occipital  band  ;  the 
upper  plumage  is  purple,  shading  to  blue  on  the  upper  tail 
coverts  ;  the  bill  is  yellow\  It  inhabits  the  same  localities 
as  the  last,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  insects.  It  lays  from  three 
to  live  greenish  fawn-coloured  eggs,  lightly  blotched  with 
brown. 

Hunting  Crow. — This  magnificent  specimen  of  the  crow 
family  is  brilliant  green,  of  the  shade  called  chrysoprase, 
which  fades  gradually  to  a  bluish  greenish  yellow  on  the 
head,  the  long  feathers  of  which  are  capable  of  being 
raised  into  the  form  of  a  crest ;  black  lines  proceed  from 
the  lores,  passing  through  the  eyes  to  the  nape  ;  the  wing 
coverts  and  primaries  are  dark  red,  fading  to  rusty  brown  ; 
the  secondaries  are  tipped  with  pale  bluish  green,  and 
broadly  edged  with  black  ;  the  central  tail  feathers  have 
white  tips,  and  the  others  are  black  and  white ;  the  bill 
and  the  legs  are  coral  red. 

This  bird,  which  is  frequently  tamed  and  trained  to 
hunt  small  birds,  feeds  naturally  on  insects  for  the  most 
part.  It  is  verj^  shrike-like  in  its  habits,  and  is  mostly 
found  in  the  South-East  Himala3'as. 

Wandering  Pie. — In  this  species  the  head,  neck,  and 
breast  are  of  a  dull  sooty-brown  colour,  which  is  deepest 
on  the  forehead,  chin,  and  throat ;  the  scapulars  are  black. 
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and  the  tail  ashen  grey;  the  bill  is  black.  The  total  length 
is  about  IG  inches,  10  of  which  belong  to  the  tail.  It  is 
found  all  over  India  ;  feeds  on  fruit,  insects,  young  birds, 
and  eggs,  bats,  and  other  small  animals. 

It  makes  a  large  nest  of  sticks  in  lofty  trees,  and  lays 
from  three  to  five  eggs  of  a  greenish  fawn  colour. 

Like  the  last  species  it  bears  confinement  very  well,  and 
becomes  very  tame  and  tricky. 


THE  LARKS. 

These  birds  are  represented  in  India  by  several  species 
bearing  more  or  less  resemblance  to  our  own  well-known 
skylark,  and  from  among  them  the  following  selection  has 
been  made : — 

Family — Alaicdidic. 

Genus — L  Alauda.       A.  gulgnla.  Indian  Skylark. 

A.  cristata.  Crested  Lark. 

2.  Mirafra.     M.  affinis.  Madras  Bush  Lark. 

Indian  Skylark. — This  bird  bears  considerable  resem- 
blance, both  in  habits  and  appearance,  to  its  English  con- 
gener ;  it  is  dark  brown  above,  with  a  reddish  margin  to 
each  feather,  the  forehead,  chin,  and  throat  being  darker 
than  the  other  parts.  The  under  parts  are  white,  with  a 
tinge  of  red,  and  grey  spots  ;  there  is  a  narrow  pale  eye- 
streak,  and  a  moderately  long  erectile  crest.  The  total 
length  is  6.V  inches,  of  which  2]  belong  to  the  tail. 

Though  generally  like  the  English  skylark,  the  species 
under  consideration  is  ruddier,  and  those  that  are  found  in 
the  hills  are  brighter  in  colour  than  others  that  frequent 
the  plains. 
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It  is  found  throughout  India,  and  breeds  from  INIarch  to 
June  on  the  ground,  under  cover  of  a  tuft  of  long  grass  or 
a  stone. 

The  eggs  vary  in  number  from  three  to  five  ;  the  ground 
colour  is  greyish  white,  with  many  brown  spots,  streaks, 
and  lines. 

This  lark,  like  its  English  namesake,  soars  when  singing, 
and  is  in  great  request  as  a  delicacy  for  the  table,  enormous 
numbers  being  captured  for  that  purpose,  so  that  in  some 
quarters  it  has  become  visibly  scarce  within  the  last  few 
years. 

Crested  Lark. — This  bird  has  a  wide  habitat,  and 
extends  into  Central  and  Western  Europe.  It  is  of  a  pale 
earthy-brown  colour,  redder  above  than  below,  wuth  dark 
mesial  lines  to  the  feathers;  the  lower  parts  are  whitish, 
with  a  few  pale  brown  streaks  on  the  breast  ;  the  bill  is 
yellow.  In  total  length  it  measures  7i  inches,  2|  of  which 
belong  to  the  tail. 

It  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  Deccan,  but  is  not 
known  in  Bengal  or  in  the  Himalayas  ;  it  generall}^  fre- 
quents sandy  plains,  and  rises  w^hen  singing,  but  not  to  such 
an  elevation  or  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  last. 

The  nest  is  made  on  the  ground,  and  contains  four  or  five 
eggs  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  with  small  greyish  yellow 
spots  scattered  over  the  surface. 

It  is  frequently  caged  on  account  of  its  song,  and  has 
considerable  imitative  power. 

Madras  Bush  Lark.— The  plumage  in  the  case  of  this 
species  is  dusky  brown  above,  with  reddish  edging  ;  the  ear 
coverts  are  pale  rufous  brown,  tipped  with  a  darker  shade 
of  the  same  ;  the  under  parts  are  greyish  white,  with  large 
oval  white  spots  on  the  breast.  In  full  length  it  measures 
about  6  inches,  the  tail  taking  up  1|. 

It  is  of  common  occurrence  on  the  Malabar  coast,  Carnatic 
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Mysore,  etc.  Of  familiar,  bold  disposition,  frequentinoj 
gardens  and  cultivated  ground,  it  may  be  seen  perching 
on  trees  and  shrubs,  but  nevertheless  makes  its  nest  on  the 
ground. ' 

The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a  greenish  grey 
colour. 

The  song  of  the  bush  lark  is  very  agreeable,  and  is 
uttered  for  the  most  part  during  its  short  flights  from  one 
shrub  or  bush  to  another.  It  is  often  caged,  and  does  well, 
if  ])tovided  with  a  sufficiency  of  insect  food. 

THE  PITTAS. 

A  very  distinctive  group,  found  for  the  most  part  in  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  but  there  is  a  continental 
example. 

Family — Pittida. 

Genus — Pitta.  P.  bcugaloisis.  Bengal  Pitta. 

Bexgal  Pitta,  or  Yellow-Breasted  Ground  Thrush, 
as  it  is  also  called. — The  head  is  olive  brown,  with  a  median 
black  stripe  extending  from  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible 
to  the  back  of  the  neck,  where  it  meets  with  another  black 
line  that  passes  over  the  ears ;  a  white  line  about  the  eye 
on  either  side  extends  to  the  nape,  but  the  two  do  not  quite 
meet  in  the  centre ;  the  back,  rump,  scapulars,  and  wing 
coverts  are  dull  bluish  green,  and  the  long  upper  tail  coverts 
are  pale  blue ;  on  the  shoulder  is  an  azure  patch ;  the  tail 
is  black,  tipped  with  dull  blue  ;  the  chin,  throat,  and  the 
sides  of  the  neck  are  white  ;  the  rest  of  the  lower  parts  are 
isabelline,  except  the  middle  abdomen,  vent,  and  under  tail 
coverts,  which  are  scarlet.  The  length  of  this  bird  is  7 
inches,  1  j^  of  which  belong  to  the  tail. 
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It  is  found  throuorhout  India,  affectinof  forest  lands  in 
preference  to  any  other.     Its  wing  power  is  feeble. 

It  is  a  shy  and  solitary  species,  nearly  always  met  with 
singly,  except  during  the  actual  pairing  season. 

It  feeds  almost  entirely  on  the  ground,  svhere  it  finds  an 
abundance  of  those  insects  on  which,  for  the  most  part,  it 
subsists. 

Some  of  the  insular  pittas  are  very  gorgeously  attired, 
but  they  are  very  seldom  seen  in  confinement,  for  which 
their  habits  and  disposition  seem  to  unfit  them. 


THE  HORNBILLS. 

Fam  i  ly — Bncerotidce. 

Genus — 1.  Buceros.  B.  rhinoceros.      Rhinoceros 

Hornbill. 

2.  Dichoceros.  D.  bicorjiis.         Concave-cas- 

qued  Horn- 
bill. 

3.  Antliracoccros.     A.  coronatus.      Crowned 

Hornbill. 
A.  malabaricus.  Indian    Pied 
Hornbill. 


These  extraordinary  birds,  whose  heads  seem  to  be  even 
more  enormously  over-weighted  tlian  the  toucans,  are, 
nevertheless,  quite  equal  to  bearing  the  burden  that  is  laid 
upon  them,  and  are  even  remarkable  for  the  jollity,  not  to 
say  levity,  of  their  disposition.  Of  the  several  species 
resident  in  India,  those  selected  for  consideration  have 
lived  in  the  menagerie  of  the  London  Zoological  Society. 

Rhinoceros,  or  Great  Hornbill. — Found  in  Malabar 
and   the   Malay   Peninsula.      A   large    bird,  measuring   4 
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feet  in  length,  17  inches  of  which  belong  to  the  tail. 
It  takes  between  two  and  three  years  to  reach  its  full 
growth,  and  is  consequently  a  long-lived  bird.  When 
alone — and  it  is  rarely  found  in  more  than  pairs — it  is  a 
quiet,  silent  creature  ;  but  when  two  or  more  are  gathered 
together,  they  can,  and  often  do,  make  an  awful 
noise. 

It  breeds  in  holes  of  trees,  and  while  the  female  is 
sitting  on  her  two  white  eggs,  the  male  plasters  up  the  hole 
with  mud,  leaving  but  a  small  aperture  through  which  she 
can  only  just  poke  the  end  of  her  bill  in  order  to  be  fed, 
a  duty  he  discharges  very  assiduously. 

The  head,  base  of  the  bill,  back,  wings,  and  belly  are 
black  ;  the  neck  ends  of  the  upper  tail  coverts,  tail,  thighs, 
vent,  and  wing  spot  are  white  ;  a  broad  black  band  crosses 
the  terminal  third  of  the  tail ;  the  broad  casque  is  red 
above,  passing  into  yellow,  the  tip  is  red,  and  the  lower 
mandible  is  whitish  yellow. 

Coxc.we-Casquei)  Horxbill — This  is  a  smaller  bird 
than  the  last,  measuring  but  22  inches  in  total  length,  8  of 
which  belong  to  the  tail.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  India, 
generally  in  pairs,  and  in  some  parts  its. flesh  is  partaken  of 
as  an  adjuvant  by  parturient  women.  The  plumage  is 
grey,  darker  above  ;  the  tail  is  black  towards  the  end,  but 
the  extreme  tip  is  white. 

Crowned,  or  Malabar  Pied  Hornbill. — Found  in  the 
jungles  of  Southern  India,  where  it  lives  mainly  on 
fruit,  breeding  in  holes  of  trees,  which  it  plasters  up  wnth 
mud  while  the  female  is  sitting. 

The  general  colour  is  black,  but  the  breast,  tips  of  the 
primaries,  and  secondaries,  and  the  three  outside  tail 
feathers  on  each  side  are  white  ;  the  base  of  both  mandi- 
bles is  black,  and  the  liinder  margin  of  the  casque  also,  in 
the  male  ;  the  whole  bill  is  very  large  and  much  compressed 
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laterally.     In  length  it  measures  about  3  feet,  of  which  the 
tail  takes  up  14  inches. 


THE  BARBETS. 

The  following  have  been  selected  as  representative  of 
the  group. 

Famih' —  CapitonidcF. 

Genus — Megalcema.     M.  asiatica.    Blue-cheeked  Barbet. 

M.  virens.       Great  Barbet. 

M.  hodgsoni.  Hodgson's  Barbet. 

Blue-Cheeked  Barbet. — This  bird  is  known  to  the 
natives  of  the  parts  it  frequents  by  the  name  of  "  bussant 
bairi,"  or  "  old  woman  of  the  spring."  It  is  an  extremely 
noisy  creature,  lives  entirely  on  fruit,  and  usually  has  two 
broods  each  season. 

Above,  the  colour  is  green,  with  a  faint  coppery  gloss  on 
the  back  ;  the  under  parts  are  paler,  and  have  more  of  a 
grassy  tint ;  the  forehead,  occiput,  and  a  spot  on  each  side 
of  the  fore-neck  crimson  ;  a  black  band  crosses  the  crown 
and  forms  an  upper  eye-mark  ;  the  cheeks,  ear  coverts, 
moustache,  throat,  and  front  of  neck,  including  a  narrow, 
inferior  eye-mark,  are  verditer  blue  ;  the  bill  is  greenish 
yellow  at  the  base,  and  black  at  the  tip.  The  total  length 
of  the  bird  is  9|  inches,  3  of  which  are  taken  up  by  the 
tail.  It  is  found  in  Lower  Bengal,  where  it  breeds  in  holes 
it  excavates  in  trees. 

The  Great  Barbet  is  found  in  the  Himalayas,  and  is 
distinguished  by  its  loud  and  plaintive  notes.  It  measures 
13  inches  in  total  length,  3  of  which  belong  to  the  tail. 

Hodgson's  Barbet  is  another  Himalayan  species,  green 
above,  paler  on  flanks  and  belly  ;  the  vent  and  under  tail 
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coveits  are  j^ellow  ;  the  head,  neck,  throat,  breast,  and  upper 
abdomen  are  whitish  ;  the  bill  oranf^e  horn.  It  measures 
10^  inches  in  full  length,  of  which  tiie  tail  takes  up  3. 


THE  CUCKOOS. 

Fam  i  I3' —  CiiciilidiC. 

Genus — 1.  Eudynajnis.     E.  oricutalis.     Black  Cuckoo. 
2.   Centropus.        C.  rufipennis.     Indian  Coucal. 

Black  Cuckoo,  or  Koel. — This  bird  is  found  all  over 
Indian  and  in  Ceylon.  It  freipients  gardens  and  groves, 
feeds  on  fiuit,  and  is  not  at  all  shy.  When  taking  wing  it 
emits  a  series  of  harsh  cries,  audible  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, something  after  the  fashion  of  the  European  jay, 
and,  during  the  breeding  season,  it  may  be  heard  all 
through  the  night.  The  female  deposits  an  ^gg  in  the  nest 
of  the  common  crow,  by  whom  it  is  hatched  and  the  young 
reared.  The  ^gg  is  pale  olive  green,  with  many  dark  red 
spots.  The  general  colour  of  the  bird  itself  is  rich  glossy 
greenish  black  ;  the  bill  is  pale  green,  and  the  inside  of  the 
mouth  red  ;  the  eyes  are  crimson,  and  the  legs  slaty  blue. 
Length,  15^  inches  ;  tail,  7^. 

Indi.\n,  or  Common  Coucal. — This  bird  is  frequently 
termed  crow-pheasant  in  India,  where  it  frequents  timbered 
as  well  as  cultivated  grounds,  feeding  on  insects,  reptiles, 
and  terrestrial  molluscs.  It  builds  a  large  domed  nest  of 
twigs,  and  lays  from  two  to  five  eggs,  oval  in  shape,  and  of 
a  pure  white  colour,  on  which  it  sits  like  most  other  birds, 
so  that  it  seems  to  be  out  of  place  among  the  parasite 
cuckoos.     The  breeding  season  lasts  from  Januarj'  to  July. 

The  head,  neck,  lower  back,  upper  tail  coverts,  and  all  the 
under  parts  are  purplish  black,  but  the  tail  has  a  green 
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^loss,  and  the  upper  back  and  the  winpfs  are  deep  rufous 
bay  ;  the  bill  is  black,  the  eyes  crimson,  and  the  legs  black. 
Length,  19  inches  ;  tail,  10. 

The  3^oung  are  very  different  in  appearance,  being  barred 
throughout  with  black  and  rufous  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
dusky  white  beneath. 


THE  PARROTS. 

A  numerous  group.     The  following  have  been  selected  :  — 

Family — PaheornitJiidce. 

Genus — 1.  Pal<zornis.  P.  Alexaiidri.       Alexandrine  Par- 

rakeet. 

P.  torquatiis.         Ring-necked  Par- 
rakeet. 

P.  cyanocephalus.  Blossom  -  headed 
Parrakeet. 

P.  rosa.  Rosy  Parrakeet. 

P.  fasciatus.  Banded  Parra- 

keet. 

P.  cohunboides.     Malabar    Paria- 
keet. 

2.  Loricnliis.    L.  asiaticus.  Ceylonese   Hang- 

ing Parrakeet. 
L.  gal^dus.  Blue-crowned 

Hanging  Parra- 
keet. 

3.  Lorius.        L.  domicella.  Purple  -  capped 

Lory. 

Alexandrine  Parrakeet. — The  name  bestowed  on  this 
bird,  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  brought  to  Europe 
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in  the  first  instance  by  the  followers  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  is  probably  a  misnomer,  as  in  all  likelihood,  being  so 
much  generally  distributed,  it  was  the  following  species, 
and  not  the  one  under  consideration,  that  was  first  seen  in 
ancient  Greece.  However,  the  name  has  been  bestowed, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it. 

General  colour,  grass  green.  On  the  sides  and  back  of 
the  neck  there  is  a  band  of  rosy  red,  followed  by  one  of  a 
black  colour,  that  broadens  under  the  bill  into  a  beard-like 
patch.  On  the  top  of  each  wing  is  a  large  dull  red  spot 
which  serves  to  differentiate  this  bird  from  all  its  congeners. 
The  bill  is  dark  purplish  red. 

The  female  is  all  green,  and  has  no  band  or  ring  on  the 
neck.  All  the  young  resemble  her,  but  the  males  are  a 
couple  of  years,  at  least,  before  they  assume  the  marks 
distinctive  of  their  sex. 

The  four  white  round  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  hollow 
bough  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  are  hatched  in  about  seven- 
teen days.  The  breeding  season  is  in  December,  and 
January  to  March. 

Ring-Necked  Parrakeet. — This  bird,  the  green  parrot 
of  India,  is  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  preceding. 
It  is  green  all  over,  and  the  male  has  a  red  and  black  band 
on  the  neck,  but  no  moustache.  The  female  lacks  the  band 
or  ring,  and  is  all  green.  The  bill  is  dull  coral  red,  and  a 
variety  found  in  Africa  has  the  upper  mandible  black. 

The  ring-necked  parrakeet  nests  in  holes  of  trees,  walls, 
and  buildings.  The  eggs  are  white,  rather  round,  and 
always  four  in  number.  Like  the  last,  it  is  readily 
domesticated,  and,  when  hand-reared  from  the  nest, 
becomes  very  tame,  and  learns  to  speak  more  or  less 
distinctly. 

When  acclimatised,  that  is,  after  having  been  turned  out 
in  May,  these  birds  are  quite  hardy,  and  will  winter  safely 
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out_|ot'  doors  in  Eno^land,  and  breed,  if  suitable  accommoda- 
tion is  provided  for  tbem,  in  a  well-appointed  aviary. 

Tbe  food  for  botb  species  is  grain  and  seeds  of  all  kinds. 
They  do  not  drink  much,  but  should  have  water  for 
bathing. 

Blossom-Headed  Parrakeet. — This  pretty  little  species 


Fig.  47. — Purph-Capped  Lory. 

is  also  known  in  England  as  the  plum-headed  parrakeet. 
It  is  found  throughout  India,  but  is  less  common  than  the 
preceding.  In  the  male  the  head  is  a  deep  reddish  purple 
or  plum-colour ;  the  upper  mandible  is  red,  and  the  lower 
black,  and  from  its  base  starts  a  thick  black  line,  tapering 
as  it  goes  to  meet  its  fellow  from  the  opposite  at  the  middle 
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of  the  nape.  There  is  a  small  red  wing  spot,  and  the  tail 
is  blue,  tipped  with  pale  blue  and  white.  The  female  has 
a  lavender  grey  head. 

The  male  is  between  two  and  three  years  old  before  ho 
puts  on  the  distinctive  mark  of  his  sex,  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  species  is  a  long-lived  one.  It  is  as 
hardy  as  the  preceding,  and  breeds  freely  in  confinement. 
Like  the  species  already  mentioned,  it  lays  four  small  round 
white  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  about  seventeen  days. 

Rosy  Parrakeet. — The  only  difference  between  this  and 
the  species  immediately  preceding  it  is  that  this  one  has  a 
brighter-coloured,  rosier  cap  than  the  other,  with  little  or 
none  of  the  purple  sub-tint  that  distinguishes  the  blossom- 
head.     It  is  also  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  latter. 

Banded  Parrakeet. — Top  of  head  and  cheeks  bluish 
yellowish  grey  ;  forehead  and  lores,  and  a  deep  moustache 
or  neck  band,  black  ;  nape  grass  green  ;  large  yellowish 
green  wing  spot ;  neck  and  breast  pale  rosy  red  ;  belly  and 
remaining  under  parts  bluish  yellowish  green ;  upper 
mandible  red  ;  lower  black. 

Malabar  Parrakeet. — Narrow  frontlet  grey  ;  lores,  eye- 
streak,  and  cheek  sea-green  ;  head  and  back  ashen  gre}' ; 
throat  and  ring  black,  then  a  ring  of  bluisii  green  ;  on  the 
upper  jtart  of  the  neck  a  bluish  green  shield  ;  lower  part  of 
back  green  ;  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  bluish  green  ;  a 
black  spot  of  small  extent  on  the  lesser  wing  coverts ;  the 
long  central  pair  of  the  tail  feathers  dark  blue,  ashen  grey 
on  the  under  surface  ;  vent  and  under  tail  coverts  yellowish 
green ;  upper  mandible  dusky  red  ;  lower  brownish  red. 
The  female  is  not  different. 

Ceylonese  Hanging  Parrakeet. — This  little  bird, 
whose  form  approximates  it  to  the  love-birds,  from  which 
it  is  widely  ditlerentiated  by  its  habits,  is  a  native  of 
Ceylon,   and    about   the    size    of    a   common   sparrow,   or 
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5f  inches  in  total  length,  of  wliich  the  tail  occupies  about 
2  inches.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  green, 
darker  above,  lighter  on  the  under  surface  ;  the  forehead 
and  crown  reddish  purple  ;  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts 
deep  brick  red. 

Blue-Crowned  Hanging  Parrakeet. — Both  this  species 
and  the  last  should  be  called  dwarf  or  pigmy  parrots,  and 
the  name  parrakeet  be  reserved  for  the  species  that  possess 
long  narrow,  and  for  the  most  part  pointed,  tails.  The 
general  colour  is  grass  green,  with  a  bright  blue  spot  on 
the  crown  of  the  head,  a  triangular  deep  orange  mark  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  back,  a  scarlet  spot  on  the  breast, 
and  a  similar  one  on  the  rump  and  tail,  the  bill  blackish, 
eyes  dark  brown,  and  the  strong  feet  and  legs  flesh  colour. 
The  female  has  no  red  mark  on  the  breast. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their  natural  diet  consists 
of  the  pollen  and  nectar  of  the  flowers  of  the  trees  among 
which  these  birds  pass  their  lives,  clambering  about  with 
their  heads  hanging  down,  they  soon  become  accustomed  to 
a  diet  of  rice  and  milk  and  sugar,  and  will  live  for  a  long 
time  in  health  in  a  cage  or  aviary,  providing  their  filthy 
habits  do  not  bring  about  a  shortening,  by  violence,  of  their 
existence. 


THE  OWLS. 


Fam  i  1  y — A  sion  idee. 
Genus — 1.  Syrniuin. 
2.  Bubo. 


S.  indranee. 
B.  bengalensis. 


B.  coroniatidiis. 


3.  Ketiipa.        K.  ceylonensis. 


4.  Athene.         A.  bravia. 


Indranee  Owl. 
Bengal   Eagle 

Owl. 
Coromandel 

Eagle  Owl. 
Ceylon   Fish 

Owl. 
Spotted  Owl. 
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Indranee  Owl. — This  bird,  also  known  as  the  brown 
wood  ow^l,  is  found  in  all  the  southern  parts  of  India  ;  it  is 
strictly  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  makes  the  night 
hideous  with  its  doleful  cries.  It  varies  a  good  deal  in  size, 
measuring  from  19  to  21  inches  in  full  length,  the  larger 
birds  being  the  females.  The  general  colour  above  is 
brown,  which  is  darkest  on  the  head  and  neck  ;  the  greater 
wing  coverts,  scapulars,  and  tertiaries  are  banded  with 
white  ;  the  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  are  marked  with 
rufous  brown  and  white. 

Ceylon  Fish  Owl. — This  handsome  owl  is  much  less 
strictly  nocturnal  than  the  last,  is  of  a  rich  tawny  brown 
colour,  variously  marked  and  spotted  with  several  shades 
of  the  same  colour. 

It  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  feeds  almost  ex- 
clusively on  fish,  which  it  catches  in  its  powerful  feet  ;  it 
flies  swiftly  and  strongly,  and  breeds  in  February  and 
March. 


THE  FALCONS. 

Famil}' — Fakonida;. 

Genus — 1.  Pcniis.         P.  ptilorhyncha.    Crested  Honey 

Buzzard. 

2.  Haliaster.    H.  indiis.  Brahminy  Kite. 

3.  Haliactus.  H.  Icmoryphus.      Mace's  Sea  Eagle. 

4.  Spizactiis.    S.  ccyhnicnsis.        Ceylon    Eagle 

Hawk. 
6".  cagliatus.  Malayan  Eagle 

Hawk. 

5.  Spilornis.     S.  cJiecla.  Cheela  Eagle. 
G.  Falco.           F.  JHggcr.  Jugger  Falcon. 
7.  Milvus.       M.  govinda.           Indian  Kite. 
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8.  Baza.  B.  lophotes.  Crested  Black 

Kite. 

9.  Vultiu:         V.  cakms.  Pondicherry 

Vulture. 

10.  Gyps.  G.  bengalensis.      Bengal  Vulture. 

11.  Neophron.    N.  pei'awpterus.    Egyptian   Vul- 

ture. 

Crested  Honey  Buzzard. — This  bird  is  found  all  over 
India  where  there  are  forests ;  it  feeds  on  hone}",  and 
supplements  that  with  the  insects  that  produce  it,  as  well 
as  with  small  birds,  their  eggs  and  young.  The  lores  are 
thickly  feathered,  as  well  as  the  legs  and  feet,  a  provision 
of  Nature  that  must  serve  to  almost  completely  protect  the 
despoiler  from  the  attacks  of  the  infuriated  insects,  whose 
labours  of  months  it  overthrows,  so  to  speak,  in  a  moment. 

As  the  name  implies,  this  buzzard's  head  is  ornamented 
with  a  crestj  which  varies  in  degree  of  development  with 
almost  every  individual.  It  flies  strongly,  but  not  very 
rapidly,  in  a  straight  line,  and  nests  in  trees,  laying  two  or 
three  white  eggs  speckled  with  numerous  greyish  red  spots. 
The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  brown  ;  and,  as  usually 
happens  among  birds  of  prey,  the  female  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  male,  the  total  length  of  the  latter  being 
23  inches,  while  that  of  the  female  is  25.  The  tail 
measures  respectively  9  and  11  inches. 

Brahmixy  Kite. — This  bird  also  is  found  throughout 
India,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  cultivated 
ground  ;  in  Calcutta  it  fairly  swarms  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  shipping,  where  it  acts  the  part  of  scavenger  in  the 
most  approved  manner. 

It  nests  in  trees  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  making  a  nest  of  sticks  among  the  branches,  or 
taking  possession  of  one  already  constructed  by  a  crow. 
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The  eggs  are  usually  two  in  number,  of  a  greyish  white 
colour  with  rusty  brown  spots. 

The  head,  neck,  body  below,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen,  white,  with  long  narrow  streaks  of  dark  brown ; 
the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  bright  reddish  chocolate,  darkest 
on  the  interscapulars  and  back  ;  the  primaries  are  black. 

Total  length,  21  inches,  of  which  the  tail  takes  up  6h 

Mace's  Sea  Eagle.— This  species  is  pretty  generally 
distributed  throughout  India,  but  chiefly  on  the  coast  and 
up  the  course  of  the  large  river.s,  where  it  feeds  principally 
on  water  snakes,  but  also  catches  tish,  for  which  it  does  not 
dive,  but  of  which  it  often  robs  fi.shing  birds,  such  as  the 
osprey,  gulls,  etc.  ;  it  also  eats  rats,  crabs,  and.  in  fact,  any- 
thing it  can  catch  and  swallow.  The  breeding  sea.son 
extends  from  December  to  February. 

Ceylon  Eagle  Hawk. — This  bird  is  of  a  deep  brown 
colour  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  especially  on  the 
interscapulars  and  the  crown  of  the  head,  in  which  latter 
situation  the  feathers  are  almost  black. 

PONDICHERRY  VuLTURE. — This  spccies  is  found  in  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  India  principall3^  but  not  in  great 
numbers ;  it  is  rare  for  more  than  two  of  them  to  be  seen 
in  company.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  blackish 
brown  ;  the  bare  parts  of  the  head  and  neck  have  a  tieshy 
tint,  and  a  tuft  of  soft  downy  white  feathers  spring  from 
the  centre  of  the  breast  over  the  region  of  the  crop. 

In  total  length,  the  Pondicherry  vulture  measures  about 
3  feet;  its  powers  of  flight  are  considerable,  the  large 
broad  wings  reaching,  when  folded,  nearly  to  the  end  of 
the  tail. 

Egyptian  Vulture. — This  bird  properly  forms  part  of 
the  African  avifauna,  but  as  it  also  penetrates  into  our 
Indian  Empire,  as  well  as  occasionally  into  Europe,  it  may 
be  described  in  the  present  place. 
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It  is  almost  white,  in  fact,  quite  so,  with  the  exception  of 
the  quills  of  the  wings  or  primaries,  which  are  dusky 
brown.  The  bill,  face,  and  legs  are  yellow,  but  in  the  im- 
mature subject  the  plumage  is  chocolate  brown  ;  the 
feathers  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  are  tipped  with  grey, 
and  the  bill  and  feet  are  dull  brownish  yellow. 

The  full  adult  plumage  is  not  attained  until  the  bird  is 
about  three  years  old. 

It  is  a  powerful  and  graceful  flyer,  soaring  at  a  consider- 
able altitude  wnthout  any  apparent  exertion  for  hours 
together. 

The  nest  is  made  on  a  rocky  ledge,  and  the  eggs,  two  or 
three  in  number,  are  greyish  white. 


THE  PELICANS. 

Family — P  elecanidce. 

Genus — Pe/ecanus.     P.  mitratus. 

Mitred  Pelican. — There  is  no  very  marked  difference 
between  this  bird  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  to 
which  it  belongs,  as  they  all  bear  an  unmistakable  likeness 
to  each  other,  the  points  of  difference  being  only  those  of 
size  (in  which  they  do  not  vary  much)  and  of  colour,  which 
is  white,  with  various  minor  spots  and  marks  of  grey  or 
black. 


THE  DARTERS. 

Family — Plotidce. 

Genus — Plotiis.     P.  nielanogaster. 

Indian  Darter,  or  Snake  Bird. — This  curious  creature, 

o 
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whose  long,  thin,  mobile  neck  and  small  pointed  head  give 
it  an  extremely  snake-like  appearance  when  seen  protruded 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  is  found  all  over  India 
wherever  there  is  a  pond  of  any  extent.  It  swims  low, 
and  dives  expertly,  remaining  for  a  long  time  beneath  the 
surface,  and  when  obliged  to  rise  for  air,  the  nostrils  onl}' 
are  thrust  above  the  water. 

Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  fish,  of  which  it  consumes  an 
enormous  quantity,  as  the  digestion  is  extremel}'  rapid. 
After  feeding,  it  flies  to  the  bough  of  some  neighbouring 
tree  to  .sleep  off  its  meal,  but  the  siesta  is  but  of  short 
duration,  and  the  darter  is  quickly  in  the  water  again  in 
quest  of  more  prey. 

The  forehead,  nape,  and  neck  are  brown,  with  a  paler 
edging,  which  gives  to  these  parts  a  mottled  appearance  ; 
the  median  line  is  the  darkest  portion  of  each  feather  ;  the 
cheeks,  chin,  and  throat  are  white. 

The  female  is  lighter  in  colour,  but  otherwise  resembles 
her  mate. 

The  siirtke  bird  nests  in  .trees,  making  a  huge  pile  of 
sticks,  in  which  it  deposits  its  three  or  four  bluish 
eggs. 

The  total  lenrjth  of  the  adult  bird  is  32  inches,  of  which 
the  tail  occupies  9. 

The  scapular  feathers  are  long  and  pointed,  and  are 
looked  on  as  a  badge  of  royalty  by  the  Khasias,  and 
esteemed  for  decorative  purposes  by  all. 

There  are  several  other  kinds  of  these  birds,  but 
the  above  is  the  onl}'  one  for  which  we  can  find 
room. 
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THE  STORKS. 


Fara  i  ly —  Cicon  idcu. 
Genus — 

1.  Leptoptilus.  L.  argala.  Indian  Adjutant. 

2.  Pseiidotaritalus.  P.  IcucocepJialus.      Indian  Tantalus. 

Adjutant. — This  well-known  bird  is  common  in  North- 
ern India,  where  it  is  migratory,  arriving  in  April  or  May, 
and  departing  again  in  September  and  October  ;  but  a  few 
unmated  or  barren  individuals  remain  in  their  usual  haunts 
all  the  year  round,  Thej'-  are  very  familiar  and  fearless, 
and  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta, 
where  it  feeds  on  the  offal  of  all  kinds  thrown  from  the 
houses  in  the  native  quarter  of  the  city.  It  also  kills 
snakes  and  rats,  and  generally  comports  itself  like  a 
vulture,  to  which  bird  its  almost  bare  neck  and  head  give 
it  somewhat  of  a  resemblance. 

The  head,  neck,  and  gular  pouch  are  bare,  with  a  few 
short,  reddish  yellow  hairs  scattered  over  them.  At  the 
point  where  the  neck  joins  the  breast,  there  is  a  ruff  of 
pure  white  downy  feathers  ;  the  upper  plumage  is  grey, 
and  the  lower  almost  white.  The  large  bill  is  of  a  dull 
pale  green  colour. 

The  gular  pouch  has  no  connection  with  the  gullet,  but 
is  probably  connected  in  some  way  with  the  bird's  res- 
piratory system.  It  increases  in  size  with  tlie  age  of  the 
individual,  and  is  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

In  full  length,  the  adjutant  measures  about  5  feet.  The 
wings  reach  almost  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  the  bird  has 
great  power  of  flight,  frequently  soaring  at  a  considerable 
elevation  for  a  long  time  together  without  apparent  effort. 

It  breeds  among  trees  and  on  cliffs,  and  lays  two  white 
esses. 
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The  feathers  known  by  the  name  of  "  marabou  "  are  the 
under  tail  coverts  of  the  adjutant. 

Indian  Tantalus.  —  Common  all  over  India.  This 
species  frequents  rivers,  tanks,  ponds,  and  water  generally ; 
it  feeds  on  fish,  and  nests  on  high  trees.  The  eggs  are 
large,  white,  and  usually  four  in  number. 

Like  the  preceding,  this  bird  becomes  very  tame  and 
fearless. 

It  is  also  named  the  pelican  ibis,  and  is  white  in  colour, 
with  the  quills  and  tail  of  a  rich  glossy  green ;  the  tertiaries 
are  tinged  with  rose,  have  a  dark  band  near  the  end,  and 
white  tips  ;  the  lesser  and  median  wing  coverts  are  glossy 
green,  with  white  borders ;  the  greater  wing  coverts  are 
white.     The  bill  is  deep  j^ellow,  with  a  green  tip. 

The  total  length  of  the  tantalus  is  42  inches,  7  of  which 
belong  to  the  tail. 


THE  DUCKS. 

A.  indicus. 
2.  Dcndrocygna.  D.javanica. 


Family — A  iiaiidd 
Genus — 1.  A  user. 


Ear-headed 

Goose. 
Indian  Tree 

Duck. 
Larger  Tree 

Duck. 
Black-backed 

Goose. 
A.  pacilorhyiichus.  Spotted-billed 

Duck. 

5.  RJiodonessa,     R.  caryopJiyllacea.  Pink-headed 

Duck. 

6.  Fuligula  F.  rufina.  Red-crested 

Pochard. 


D.  viajor. 

3.  Sarcidiornis.   S.  uielanonota. 

4.  Anas. 
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Bar-Headed  Goose. — This  goose  appears  to  be  peculiar 
to  India,  where  it  is  found  in  immense  flocks,  grazing  on 
the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  migratory  in  its  movements, 
arriving  south  in  October,  and  again  departing  towards  the 
north  in  March. 

The  head  is  white,  with  two  blackish  bars  on  the  occiput 
and  nape  ;  the  back  of  the  neck  is  brown,  its  sides  white  ; 
the  rest  of  the  upper  plumage  is  ashen  grey,  edged  with 
white  and  tinged  with  pale  reddisli  brown  ;  the  chin  and 
throat  are  white,  with  a  cinereous  shade  ;  the  breast  white  ; 
the  abdomen  and  flanks  cinnamon  brown ;  the  bill  is 
yellow,  the  eyes  brown,  and  the  legs  orange.  The  total 
length  is  27  inches. 

Indian  Tree  Duck. — This  species  abounds  throughout 
India,  assembling  in  large  flocks  during  the  winter  season ; 
the  flight  is  laboured,  and  while  on  the  wing  it  gives  utter- 
ance to  a  loud  sibilant  call  that  can  be  heard  at  a  consider- 
able distance. 

It  nests  on  the  ground,  concealing  its  eggs  among  grass ; 
they  are  white,  and  from  six  to  eight  in  number. 

The  head  and  occiput  are  dull  brown  ;  the  face,  ears,  and 
neck  pale  whity  brown ;  the  back  and  scapulars  dark, 
almost  black,  each  feather  with  a  broad  brown  edge  ;  the 
rump  is  glossy  black ;  the  upper  tail  coverts  chestnut,  and 
the  tail  brown,  with  a  paler  border.  The  lesser  and  median 
wing  coverts  are  fine  maroon  red.  The  under  parts, 
various ;  chin  and  throat  white  ;  neck  light  brown,  gradu- 
ally getting  darker  to  dark  brown,  and  then  changing  to 
jT^ellow ;  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  dark  rusty  red,  except 
vent  and  under  tail  coverts,  which  are  light  grey.  The  bill 
is  black,  the  eyes  brown,  with  yellow^  orbits,  and  the  legs 
and  feet  lead  colour.  The  total  length  is  18  inches,  2  of 
which  are  in  the  tail. 

Larger   Tree  Duck. — This  bird  rather  resembles  the 
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last,  but  is  larger,  21  inches  in  full  length,  2i  of  which  are 
in  the  tail. 

The  head  and  neck  are  chestnut,  which  is  darker  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  whence  a  dark  line  extends  down  the  back 
of  the  neck  ;  the  chin,  throat,  and  front  of  the  neck  are 
paler,  and  on  the  centre  of  the  neck  is  a  small  patch  of 
white  liackled  feathers.  The  upper  part  of  the  back  and 
the  scapulars  are  deep  brown,  with  chestnut  edges;  bill, 
lead  colour. 

Black-Backed  Goose. — Thi.s  species  is  common  in 
Central  and  Western  India,  but  rare  in  Lower  Bengal,  It 
frequents  grassy  tanks,  and  similar  situations,  also  paddy 
fields,  where  it  does  a  good  deal  of  harm.  Durinfj  the  rains 
it  wanders  about  from  place  to  place,  and  breeds  among 
long  orrass  in  July  and  August,  lajMug  from  .six  to  eight 
white  eggs. 

It  is  a  simple,  unwary  creature,  and  is  not  much  esteemed 
for  tlic  table. 

Spotted- Billed  DrcK. — This  bird  is  found  in  wooded 
districts  throughout  India,  also  in  Ceylon,  Burmah,  etc, 
nesting  on  the  ground  among  long  grass  ;  the  eggs  are 
greenish  white,  and  vary  in  number  from  eight  to  ten.  It 
flies  slowly,  and  is  loath  to  take  wing,  a  circumstance  that 
is  not  unregarded  by  the  fowler,  for  the  spotted-billed  is  one 
of  the  very  best  birds  of  its  kind  for  the  table. 

The  top  of  the  head  and  the  neck  are  dark  sepia  brown, 
with  a  paler  edging ;  a  dark  brown  line  ending  in  a  point 
passes  through  the  eye,  and  forms  a  superciliura  above  it. 
The  face  and  neck  are  dingy  red,  with  small  brown  streaks ; 
underneath  it  is  dingy  white,  but  the  vent  and  under  tail 
coverts  are  deep  blackish  brown.  The  bill  is  black,  with 
a  large  bright  red  spot  at  the  base,  and  a  yellow  tip. 

The  total  length  is  24  inches,  4  of  which  belong  to  the 
tail. 
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Pink-Headed  Duck. — This  bird  is  chiefly  found  in 
Bengal,  frequenting  sheltered  tanks  and  jheels  ;  it  breeds  at 
the  close  of  the  hot  season,  quacks  much  after  the  fashion 
of  the  domestic  duck,  and  displays  a  rosy  tint  under  the 
wings  when  flying ;  its  total  length  is  24  inches,  of  which 
the  short  tail  takes  up  4].  Head  and  upper  parts  pale  rose 
pink ;  develops  a  small  rosy  crest  during  the  breeding 
season. 

Red-Crested  Pochard. — This  duck  has  been  already 
described  under  the  heading  of  British  birds,  which  see. 


THE  PIGEONS. 

Family —  Carpopltagidce. 

Genus — 1.  CarpopJiaga.      C.  cenca.  Bronze  Fruit 

Pigeon. 
2.  Ptibpus.  P.jamboo.  Jamboo  Fruit 

Pigeon. 
8.  ErytJiroEuas.     E.  pulcJierrima.   Red-crowned 

Pigeon. 
4.    Trcron.  T.  bicincta.  Doublc-banded 

Pigeon. 
T.  viridis.  Parrot  Fruit 

Pigeon. 
T.  ph(£nicoptera.  Purple-shoul- 
dered Pigeon. 
T.  spJienura.        Wedge-tailed 
Pigeon. 


We  utterly  fail  to  see  the  necessity  or  even  the  advisa- 
bility of  separating  the  pigeons  that  live  on  fruit  from 
those  whose  principal  diet  consists  of  grain;  but  it  has  been 
thought  otherwise  by  some  authorities,  and  there  for  the 
present    we  leave  the  matter,   in  the  iiope    of   some    day 
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having  an  opportunity  of  reverting  to  it  in  a  more  satis- 
factory manner. 

Sub-Family — Cohimhidce. 

Genus — 1.   Geopelia.  G.  striata.         Barred  Dove. 

2.  Turtur.  T.  suratensis.    Spotted  Turtle- 

dove. 

T.  meena.  Eastern  Turtle- 

dove. 

T.  picturatus.    Mauritian  Turtle- 
dove. 

T.  chinensis.     Chinese  Turtle- 
dove. 

T  humilis.        Dwarf  Turtle- 
dove. 

T.aldabranus.  Aldabran  Turtle- 
dove. 

3.  Chalcopliaps.    C.  indica.  Green-winged 

Dove. 

4.  Calmias.  C.  nicobarica.    Nicobar  Pigeon. 

Barred,  or  Zebra  Dove. — This  little  dove  is  found 
throughout  the  south  of  India,  as  well  as  in  the  Malaccan 
Peninsula,  and  the  regions  beyond  to  China ;  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  frequently  imported  of  all  the  small  foreign 
doves,  and,  where  kept  under  favourable  conditions  as  to 
temperature  and  space,  breeds  freely  in  confinement,  the 
difficulty  being  to  secure  a  veritable  pair,  as  the  sexes  are 
almost  exactly  alike  in  outward  appearance. 

The  forehead  and  throat  are  ashen  grey,  with  a  bluish 
tinge ;  the  back  and  wings  dark  brown;  the  under  wing 
coverts  reddish  brown,  with  fine  black  pencillings;  the 
breast  reddish ;  the  abdomen  and  hinder  parts  whitish 
gre}' ;  the  whole  plumage,  with  the  exception  of  the  fore- 
head, throat,  tail,  and  under  side  of  the  wings,  is  streaked 
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with  black  lines,  finer  on  the  under  and  wider  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  body,  so  that  every  feather  is  marked 
or  barred. 

The  voice  of  this  little  dove  is  a  pretty  and  melodious 


Fig.  48. — Zebra  Doves. 

coo,  and  in  Java  and  parts  of  India  it  is  caged  on  account 
of  its  "song."  It  is  a  very  peaceful  and  retiring  inmate  of 
the  mixed  aviary,  and  yet  the  males  at  times  have  battles 
among  themselves,  when  they  manage  to  damage  each 
other  somewhat  severely. 
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Green  -  Winged    Dove. — This    remarkably    handsome 
pigeon  is  too  big  for  an  ordinary  aviary,  being  about  the 
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size  of  the  common  blue  rock  pigeon ;  it  is,  however,  very 
liardy  and  peaceful,  and  soon  gets  perfectly  tame. 
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The  general  colour  is  brownish  red,  with  green  and  gold 
metallic  glossy  reflections ;  the  forehead  is  white,  and 
there  is  a  patch  of  the  same  colour  on  the  shoulders ;  the 
bill  is  dark  red,  and  the  legs  and  feet  coral  red. 

The  female  is  much  smaller  than  the  male,  but  otherwise 
resembles  him,  except  that  her  metallic  colouring  is  not  so 
vivid  ;  the  young  resemble  their  mother  at  first,  but  the 
young  males  soon  appear  larger  than  the  females. 

These  birds  do  not  appear  to  mind  the  severest  winter 
more  than  do  our  native  pigeons ;  they  breed  freely,  that 
is.  two  or  three  times  in  the  season,  laying  two  rather 
round  white  eggs  on  an  apology  for  a  nest,  consisting  of  a 
few  twigs  carelessly  collected  together  on  any  convenient 
ledge  or  shelf. 

Any  kind  of  small  corn  makes  suitable  feeding  for  them, 
but  a  little  of  Spratt's  Patent  Crissel  is  useful  as  a  change, 
and  they  must  have  salt  and  gravel  at  their  disposal,  as 
well  as  some  green  food. 

NICOBAR  PiGEOX. — This  tine  pigeon  is  most  resplendently 
attired,  the  long  pointed  feathers  of  the  neck  and  flanks 
glistening  with  the  brightest  of  metallic  tints,  among 
which  green  and  gold  predominate ;  the  tail  is  short, 
square,  and  pure  white.  It  is  fairly  hardy,  but  on  account 
of  its  rarity  is  dear,  and,  consequently,  it  has  not  been  fully 
proved  as  regards  its  powers  of  resistance  to  cold. 

It  should  be  fed  and  treated  as  recommended  for  the  last 
species.     Length  about  14  inches ;  body  plump. 


GROUSE. 

Family — PterodidiV. 

Genus — Pterodes.     P.  fdsdatus.     Banded  Sand  Grouse. 
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Banded  Sand  Grouse. — This  grouse  is  found  through- 
out India,  but  not  abundantly  anywhere.  It  frequents 
bushy  and  rocky  hills,  where  it  lives  in  pairs.  The  eggs 
are  cylindrical  in  conformation,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
with  black  spots. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  bird  is  a  bright  fulvous 
yellow  ;  the  back,  scapulars,  and  tail  banded  or  barred  with 
deep  brown  ;  a  narrow  white  band  marks  the  forehead  ; 
this  is  followed  by  a  broad  black  one,  which  is  succeeded 
by  another  narrow  band  of  white,  and  after  that  is  another 
black  line,  widening  behind  the  eye  and  ending  in  a  white 
spot ;  the  occiput  and  the  nape  are  marked  with  black 
streaks ;  the  quills  are  brownish  black,  with  narrow  paler 
edges ;  the  median  and  great  wing  coverts  and  some 
secondaries  are  broadly  banded  with  deep  black,  and  have 
white  edges.  A  triple  band  separates  the  fulvous  breast 
from  the  abdomen,  the  tirst  maroon,  the  second  cream,  and 
the  third  unspotted  chocolate  brown,  which  last  is  the 
colour  of  the  remaining  parts  where  each  feather  is  tipped 
with  white.  The  bill  is  red,  orbital  skin  lemon  yellow, 
eyes  dark  brown.  The  total  length  is  10  inches,  of  which 
the  tail  measures  4.  The  weight  is  about  7  or  8 
ounces. 


THE  PHEASANTS. 

Family — Phastanidcs. 
Genus — 
1.  Gallcpcrdix.  G.  lumdata.  Hardwick's    Spur 


Fowl. 
G.  spadicea.  Rufous  Spur  Fowl. 

G.  ceylonensis.  Ceylon  Spur  Fowl. 
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2.  Francolttms. 


3.  Arboricola. 

4.  RJiisotJiera. 

5.  Peniix. 

6.  Coturnix. 

7.  Pej'dicula. 

8.  Rallilus. 

9.  Caccabis. 

10.  Tetraogallus. 

11.  PJiasiamis. 

12.  LopJiophonis. 

13.  Pucrasia. 

14.  Euplocamiis. 


15.  Gallus. 


16.  Ceriornis. 


17.  Prt^'^. 

18.  Polyplectron. 


F.  vulgaris. 

F.  pictus. 

F.  ponticerianus. 

F.  gularis. 
A,  torqueola. 
R.  longirostris. 

P.  JiodgsonicB. 

C.  coromandelica. 
P.  cambaiensis. 
P.  asiatica. 
R.  crtstatus. 
C.  cJiukar. 
T.  Jiimalayeusis. 
P.  wallachii. 
L.  iinpcyaiiiis. 
P.  Diicrolopha. 
E.  Jiorsfieldi. 
E.  albo-cristatiis. 

G.  bankivus. 
G.  soimerati. 

G.  stauleyi. 
C.  satyr  a. 

C.  nielanocephala. 

P.  cristatiis. 
P.  chinquis. 


Black  Francolin. 

Painted  Francolin. 

Grey  Francolin. 

Wood  Francolin. 

Hill  Francolin. 

Long-billed    Fran- 
colin. 

Hodgson's    Par- 
tridge. 

Rain  Quail. 

Cambian  Quail. 

Asiatic  Quail. 

Crowned  Partridge. 

Chukar  Partridge. 

Snow  Partridge. 

Cheer  Pheasant. 

Himalayan  Monaul. 

Indian  Pucras. 

Purple  Kaleege. 

White    Crested 
Kaleege. 

Bankiva    Jungle 
Fowl. 

Sonnerat's  Jungle 
Fowl. 

Ceylon  Jungle  Fowl. 

Horned  Tragopan. 

Black-headed     Tra- 
gopan. 

Common  Peafowl. 

Peacock  Pheasant. 


Hardwick's  Spur  Fowl. — This  species  is  found  in  rocky 
jungles  in  Southern  India.     The  male  has  the  head,  face, 
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and  neck  variegated  in  black  and  white,  the  feathers  being 
black,  with  each  a  white  streak  and  triangular  spot;  the 
head  is  black  ;  the  back,  neck,  and  wings  are  rich  chestnut, 
with  white  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  back,  shouldeis, 
and  wing  coverts  ;  the  primaries  are  brown  ;  the  tail  dark 
sepia  brown,  showing  a  green  gloss  in  old  birds  :  the  throat 
and  front  of  neck  are  variegated  with  black  and  white, 
changing  on  the  breast  to  ochrous  buff,  with  small  tiiangu- 
lar  black  marks,  which  disappear  on  the  abdomen  ;  tlie 
flanks,  thighs,  and  tail  coverts  are  chestnut.  The  total 
length  is  13  inches,  5  of  which  belong  to  the  tail. 

The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male. 

Himalayan  Moxaul. — This  magnificent  biid,  which 
rivals  the  humming-birds  in  the  gorgeousne.ss  of  its  attire, 
is  found  at  a  groat  elevation  on  the  Himalayan  mountains, 
to  which  region  it  would  appear  to  be  conlincd. 

The  head  and  throat  the  most  brilliant  glossy  golden 
green  ;  the  crest  feathers  arc  shafted  for  two-thirds  of 
their  length,  the  remaining  part  falling  backwards  in 
spatula-shaped  expansion.  The  lower  jiart  of  the  neck 
and  the  back  are  purple,  with  green  and  red  n;etallic  gloss, 
the  feathers  having  pointed  ends  something  like  the 
hackles  of  the  domestic  cock.  A  broad  band  of  white 
crosses  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  the  tail  is  brown, 
with  alternate  bands  of  a  darker  shade.  The  remainder 
of  the  plumage  is  dark  steel  blue. 

The  female  is  brown,  with  a  white  throat ;  she  is  smaller 
than  the  male. 

The  monaul  is  quite  hardy,  and  breeds  in  confinement. 

Bankiva  Jungle  Fowl. — This  bird  is  supposed  to  be 
the  original  of  some,  at  least,  varieties  of  domestic  poultrj', 
and,  sooth  to  say,  it  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  the  old- 
fashioned  type  of  English  game-fowl. 

Comb  and  wattles  scarlet ;  the  hackles  of  the  neck  and 
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lower  part  of  back  orange  red  ;  upper  part  of  back  deep 
blackish  blue ;  shoulders  ruddy  chestnut ;  secondaries  and 
great  wing  coverts  steel  blue,  quills  black,  edged  wnth 
reddish  yellow.  The  tail  long  and  arched,  black,  with  a 
green  gloss ;  breast  and  under  parts  black. 

The  female  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  domestic 
game  hen  of  the  old,  rather  short-legged  type,  and  looking 
at  her,  even  more  than  at  her  mate,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  she  is  the  remote  ancestress  of  some  of  our  domesti- 
cated breeds. 

Sonnerat's  Jungle  Fowl. — This  distinct  species  is  found 
in  the  w'ooded  districts  of  India.  It  is  of  smaller  size  than 
the  domesticated  fowl,  but  is  very  plucky  and  courageous, 
for  which  reason  it  is  often  used  in  its  native  country  as  a 
prize-fighter. 

The  formation  of  the  hackles  is  different  from  the  last; 
the  webs  of  these  and  of  the  upper  tail  coverts  are  gre}', 
but  the  shafts  are  orange,  and  dilate  at  the  centre  and  tip 
into  flat  horny  plates  of  a  rich  orange  tint ;  the  tips  are 
rounded  and  not  lanceolate.  The  back  and  lower  portions 
of  the  body  are  dark  grey ;  the  tail  is  long,  arched,  and 
shining  with  changing  colours,  purple,  gold,  and 
green. 

The  female  is  smaller,  brow^n,  and  destitute  of  comb  or 
wattles. 

Wood  facetiousl}'^  observes  that  a  young  cock  with  a 
sharp  attack  of  whooping-cough,  will,  when  attempting  to 
crow,  give  a  good  idea  of  the  voice  of  Sonnerat's  jungle 
fowl. 

Horned  Tragopan. — This  bird  is  remarkable  for  the 
loose  pendant  skin  that  proceeds  from  the  base  of  the 
lower  mandible,  and  can  be  inflated  at  the  will  of  the 
owner ;  there  are  also  two  appendages  of  cornuted  form 
that  proceed  from  behind  the  eyes,  and  usually  hang  down 
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the  cheeks,  but  are  susceptible  of  being  inflated  and  raised, 
when  they  present  the  appearance  of  veritable  horns. 

It  is  found  in  the  Himalayas,  as  well  as  in  Thibet  and 
Nepaul. 

The  bare  skin  round  the  eyes,  the  wattles  and  horns 
are  deep  blue,  and  the  crest,  chin,  and  back  of  the  neck 
black  ;  the  upper  breast,  neck  and  shoulders,  are  cinnamon 
brown,  shaded  with  purple  andcarmine,  each  feather  having 
a  rounded  white  tip ;  these  spots  become  larger  as  they  near 
the  hinder  parts,  and  are  most  conspicuous  on  the  flanks ; 
the  tail  coverts  are  yellowish  brown,  also  spotted  with 
white,  and  are  so  large  as  almost  to  hide  the  tail,  which  is 
rounded  and  rather  short. 

In  size  the  horned  tragopan  almost  equals  an  ordinary 
Minorca  hen. 

Common  Peafowl. — Although  for  a  long  time  accli- 
matised in  England,  this  magnificent  bird  has  its  native 
home  in  India,  where  it  occurs  in  great  numbers  in  suit- 
able, that  is  wooded,  localities,  for  although  they  feed 
on  the  ground,  these  fine  birds  invariably  roost  in  trees, 
and  at  as  great  a  height  as  possible. 

The  hen  laj's  from  ten  to  fifteen  eggs,  and  the  breeding 
season  extends  in  India  from  November  to  March. 

The  train  of  the  male  is  popularly  called  his  tail,  but 
consists  of  the  upper  tail  coverts  enormously  prolonged 
and  terminated  by  a  racket-like  expansion  usual  1}'^  called 
the  eye.  The  real  tail  feathers  are  only  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  of  a  greyish  brown  colour ;  they  serve 
to  support  the  train  when  the  bird  elevates  the  latter. 

The  female  is  much  smaller,  is  of  an  ashy  brown 
colour,  and  almost  destitute  of  train. 

The  food  of  the  peacock  consists  of  grain,  insects,  snails, 
and  the  succulent  shoots  of  various  plants. 

Peacock    Pheasant. — The    term    polyplectron   applied 
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to  this  bird,  signifies  many-spurred,  and  is  justified  by 
the  fact  of  its  having  two  or  more  spurs  on  each  leg.  It 
is  found  in  several  parts  of  India,  as  well  as  in  the 
Moluccas,  and  even,  it  is  said,  in  the  Soudan. 

The  head  is  surmounted  by  a  crest,  the  points  of  which 
have  a  slight  forward  inclination,  and,  together  with  the 
head,  neck,  and  breast,  is  of  a  very  deep  glossy  violet 
blue  colour ;  over  the  eye  there  is  a  white  streak,  pointed 
where  it  arises  in  front,  close  to  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible,  and  broadening  towards  the  side  of  the  back  part 
of  the  head  ;  there  is  another  white  spot  below  and  a 
little  to  the  back  of  the  eye,  and  yet  another,  somewhat 
indistinct,  about  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  neck.  The 
back  is  brown,  with  a  number  of  wavy  lines  of  a  paler 
shade  of  tiie  same  colour,  and  the  wing  coverts  and  second- 
aries are  bright  sky  blue,  tipped  with  black.  The  brown 
tail  is  covered  with  numerous  little  yellowish  white  spots, 
and  at  the  free  extremity  of  each  feather  is  a  shining 
green  spot  of  an  oval  shape,  around  which  extends  a 
narrow  wavy  black  line,  and  beyond  that  a  broader  one  of 
yellowish  brov/n.  Near  the  end  of  the  feather  is  a  black 
mark,  and  the  extremity  is  fawn. 

In  total  length,  the  polyplectron  measures  about  20 
inches. 

It  is  capable  of  domestication,  appears  to  be  as  hardy  as 
the  ordinary  pheasant,  and  has  in  many  aviaries  bred  quite 
freely,  while  the  young  are  not  more  difficult  to  rear  than 
young  pheasants,  and  less  so  than  peafowl. 
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THE  RAILS. 

Family — Rallidce. 

Genus — 1.  PorpJiyrio.     P .  poliocephaliis.    Grey-headed 

Porphyrio. 
2.  Gallinnla.     G.  pJiceniaira.         White-breasted 

Gallinule. 


Grey-Headed  Porphyrio. — This  bin!  is  found  all  over 
India  and  in  Ceylon.  It  is  of  social  habits,  and  frequents 
tanks,  jheels,  the  banks  of  rivers,  etc.,  in  laroje  numbers. 

The  nest  is  made  close  to  the  water,  of  rushes,  grasses, 
etc.,  and  contains  six  or  eight  buff-coloured  eggs,  with 
numerous  red  spots. 

The  head,  space  round  the  eyes,  lores,  cheeks,  back  of 
liead,  and  nape  are  purple  grey,  passing  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck  to  pure  purple  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  back, 
upper  tail  coverts,  and  wing  coverts  are  pale  blue  ;  the 
quills  are  dark  blue,  with  dusky  webs  ;  the  tail  feathers  are 
black,  edged  with  dull  blue.  Underneath,  the  lower  half  of 
the  cheeks,  chin,  and  throat  are  pale  sky  blue,  more  or  less 
tinged  with  purple  grey,  passing  into  pure  blue  on  tlie 
lower  part  of  the  neck  and  the  breast ;  the  abdomen,  sides 
and  vent  are  deep  purple,  the  under  tail  coverts  white,  the 
lower  wing  coverts  pale  blue,  the  bill  red,  with  a  deeper 
red  spot  near  the  base  of  both  mandibles ;  the  casque 
cherry  red,  eyes  brick  red,  and  the  legs  pale  brick  red. 

The  grey-headed  porphyrio  measures  18^  inches  in 
extreme  length,  of  which  4  are  comprised  in  the  tail. 

White-Breasted  Gallinule,  or  Water  Hex. — The 
upper  plumage  is  black,  with  green  reflections,  especially  on 
the  wing  coverts.  The  chin,  throat,  and  breast  are  white  ; 
the  lower  abdomen  and  under  tail  coverts  are  deep  chestnut; 
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the  bill  is  greenish  orange,  deeper  on  the  ridge  ;  the  eyes 
^re  blood  red,  and  the  legs  green.  The  total  length  is  12f 
inches,  bill  1^,  and  tarsus  2h. 

It  makes  a  nest  of  rushes  by  the  waterside,  and  lays  six 
or  eight  large  eggs  of  a  browny  cream  colour,  spotted  with 
brownish  red. 


THE  BUSTARDS. 

Family —  O  tides. 

Genus — SypJieotides.      S.  bengalensis. 

The  Bengal  Floriken  inhabits  Lower  Bengal,  and  re- 
sembles the  turkey  in  the  manner  of  its  courtship.  The 
females  lay  from  two  to  four  eggs,  each  of  a  dull  olive 
colour,  spotted  with  grey,  and  take  great  pains  to  conceal 
them  from  observation.  The  food  consists  mainly  of  insects, 
and  the  birds  are,  nevertheless,  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 

The  male,  in  full  dress,  has  the  head,  which  is  then  fully 
crested,  the  neck,  breast,  and  lower  parts,  including  the 
thighs,  of  a  deep  glossy  black,  the  long  plumes  of  the 
breast  forming  a  tuft  together  with  those  of  the  neck.  The 
back,  scapulars,  and  tertiaries,  rump,  and  upper  tail  coverts 
are  rich  olivaceous  buff,  closely  and  minutely  mottled  with 
zigzag  black  marks,  and  a  black  line  down  the  centre  of 
-each  feather ;  the  shoulders,  wing  coverts,  and  quills  have 
white  tips,  and  the  shafts  and  outer  edges  of  the  three  first 
primaries  are  black ;  the  tail  is  black,  minutely  mottled 
with  buff,  and  has  a  broad  white  tip.  The  bill  is  dusky 
above  and  yellow  beneath  ;  the  eyes  are  brown,  legs  dingy 
yellow,  knees  and  toes  livid  blue. 

The  total  length  is  26  inches,  7  of  which  belong  to  the 
tail. 

The  female  has  only  a  moderately-sized  crest,  and  her 
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whole  plumage  is  pale  fulvous,  with  black  and  white  marks. 
Her  eyes  are  dull  yellow.  She  is  rather  the  larger,  raeasur- 
inrr  27  inches  in  full  lenofth. 


THE  CRANES. 

Family — Griiidce. 

Genus — Gnts.  G.  antigone.  Sarus  Crane. 

G.  lencogcranos.     Wliite  Crane. 

Externally  the  Cranes  seem  to  be  allied  to  the  bustards, 
but  their  internal  anatomy  is  more  akin  to  that  of  the 
])lovers  ;  they  are  of  large  size,  have  long  necks  and  legs,  and 
feed  on  grain,  plus  insects,  frogs,  and  lish  ;  the  head  is  either 
crested  or  altofrethcr  devoid  of  feathers ;  their  figure  is 
elegant,  and  their  movements  are  graceful  ;  they  fly  with 
outstretched  neck,  and  have  a  loud  trumpeting  call ;  they 
are  mostly  of  migratory  habits,  and  gregarious.  The  nest 
is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  young  arc  able  to  run 
about  almost  from  tlie  ag^s^. 

Sarus  Crane. — This  crane  is  found  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  India,  as  well  as  in  Burmah.  It  consorts 
in  pairs,  and  the  female  lays  two  pale  bluish  green  eggs, 
with  a  few  red  spots  on  them.  It  is  a  bold  and  fearless 
bird,  and  has  bred  in  captivity. 

The  head  and  neck  are  naked,  and  covered  for  three  or 
four  inches  down  the  latter  by  numerous  crimson  papilUv 
and  a  few  black  hairs,  which  accumulate  into  a  broad  ring 
on  the  neck,  and  form  a  kind  of  mane  down  the  nape  ;  the 
ear  coverts  are  white,  and  below  them  the  neck  is  whitish 
grey,  which  gradually  passes  into  pale  blue,  which  is  the 
colour  of  the  rest  of  the  plumage  ;  the  quills  and  the  inner 
webs  of  the  tail  feathers  are  dusky  slate.  In  the  breeding 
season  these  birds  assume  a  white  collar  below  the  crimsoi* 
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papillse,  which  become  much  more  vivid.  In  old  birds  the 
scapulars  and  tertiaries  hang  over  the  tail,  which  they 
exceed  in  length ;  the  bill  is  pale  sea-green,  with  a  brown 
tip  ;  the  eyes  are  orange  red  ;  and  the  legs  and  feet  pale 
rv)se. 

The  total  length  of  the  sarus  crane  is  52  inches,  9}  of 
which  belong  to  the  tail,  and  13  to  the  tarsus.  The  weight 
of  the  adult  bird  is  about  18  pounds. 

White  Crane. — In  this  species  the  whole  plumage  is 
white,  but  the  quills  are  black  ;  the  tertiaries  are  long  ;  the 
bill  and  the  bare  face,  as  well  as  the  legs,  are  red. 

The  total  length  of  the  adult  bird  is  about  4  feet ;  it  is 
a  winter  visitor  to  Northern  India,  and  has  its  summer 
residence  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  in  Japan. 


THE  PLOVERS. 

Fam  i  \y —  Cliayadviidce. 

Genus — SarciopJiorus.         S.  bilobiis. 

Yellow- Wattled  Peewit. — This  species  is  found  in  the 
greater  part  of  India,  and  also  in  Ceylon.  It  is  rare  in 
forest-clad  and  rainy  districts,  but  is  abundant  where  the 
ground  is  drier  ;  it  lives  on  beetles,  white  ants,  worms,  etc. 
It  nests  on  the  ground,  and  lays  four  eggs  of  a  reddish 
stone-colour,  spotted  with  brownish  purple. 

The  head  and  nape  are  black,  and  the  rest  of  the 
plumage,  including  the  wing  coverts,  tertiaries,  chin,  throat, 
and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  are  a  pale  ashen  brown ;  a 
white  streak  proceeds  from  behind  each  eye,  and  meeting, 
make  a  black  band  all  round  the  head ;  the  primaries  are 
black ;  the  secondaries  are  white  at  the  base,  then 
brownish  black  for  the  greater  part  of  their  remaining 
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length,  the  white  increasing  towards  the  end,  which  is 
white.  The  greater  wing  coverts  comLiue  to  form  a  not 
very  conspicuous  wing  band  ;  the  upper  tail  coverts  are 
white,  and  the  tail  the  same,  with  a  broad  black  sub- 
terminal  band.  Beneath,  from  the  middle  breast,  the 
plumage  is  white  posteriorly ;  the  bill  is  yellow  at  the 
base,  and  has  a  black  tip  ;  the  lappet  is  pale  yellow  ;  eyes 
silvery  gre}^ ;  and  the  legs  j'ellow. 

The  length  of  an  adult  bird  is  about  12  inches,  3^  of 
which  are  included  in  the  tail. 


PART    III. 

THE    BIRDS    OF   AFRICA. 

The  avifauna  of  the  Dark  Continent,  even  of  those  parts 
of  it  which  are  comprised  within  the  hmits  of  the  British 
Empire,  is  one  comprising  so  many  farnihes,  genera,  and 
species,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  buds,  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  review  them  all  in  the  limits  at  our 
disposal,  so  that  a  selection  will  haye  to  be  made,  as 
comprehensive  a  one  as  possible,  but  not  by  any  means 
exhaustive. 

Thirty  of  the  first  will  be  considered  in  reasonable  detail, 
eighty-nine  of  the  second,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
of  the  last, — a  selection,  it  is  hoped,  that  will  give  a  good, 
general  idea  of  the  birds  of  Africa  included  M'ithin  the 
borders  of  Queen  Victoria's  dominions,  but  not  necessarily 
confined  to  them. 


THE  WEAVERS. 

This  group  receives  its  name  from  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  many  types  included  in  it,  not  the  most 
brilliant  in  point  of  colouring,  indeed,  though  some  of  them 
are  suflaciently  noticeable  in  that  respect,  but  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  development  of  the  nest-building  instinct, 
which  is  scarcely  equalled,  and  certainly  not  surpassed,  in 

any  other  bird. 
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Family — Ploccida;. 
Genus — 

1.  Est  re  Ida.         E.  cinerea. 

E.  riibriventris. 
E.  dufresni. 
E.  niclpoda. 

E,  pJiccnicotis. 

E.  cccridescens. 
E.  subflava. 

2.  Spermcstcs.     S.  cncullata. 

S.  friugilloides. 
8.   Pytelia.  P.  mclba. 

P.  citerior. 
P.  pJuvnicoptera. 

P.  zi'it'Hivi. 

4.  Amadiua.       A.  fasciata. 

A.  erytJirocepJiala. 
A,  bi color. 

5.  Muniix,  M.  caiitdiis. 
C.    Vidua.  J^.  paradisea. 

V,  principalis. 

V.  ardcns. 

7.  Chcra,  C.  progue. 

8.  llypocherd.      H.  nitcns. 

H.  splcndens. 

9.  Coliopasscr.      C.  iiiacnirus. 
10.   UrobracJiya.    U.  albonotata. 


Common  Waxbill. 

Red-bellied  Waxbill. 

Dufresne's  Waxbill. 

Oi'ange-cheeked  Wax- 
bill. 

Crimson-eared    Wax- 
bill. 

Cinereous  Waxbill. 

Zebra  Waxbill. 

Hooded  Finch. 

Pied  Grass  Finch. 

Crimson-faced  Waxbill. 

Western  Melba  Waxbill. 

Crimson-winced     Wax- 
bill. 

Wiener's  Waxbill. 

Ribbon  Finch. 

Red-headed  Finch. 

Cape  Palmas  Findi. 

African  Silverbill. 

Paratlisc  Whydali  Bird. 

Pin-tailed  Whydah 
Bird. 

Red-chested  Whydah 
Bird. 

Long-tailed  Weaver 
Bird. 

Shining  Weaver  Bird. 

Resplendent  Weaver 
Bird. 

Yellow-backed  Why- 
dah. 

White-winged  Why- 
dah. 
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1 1 .  Euplcctes. 


12.  Foiidia. 

13.  Pyrenestes. 
\^.  Spennospiza. 
]  5.  Quelea. 


1 0.  Hyphantoniis. 


U.  axillarus. 

E.  oryx. 

E.  fianuniccps. 

E.  afer. 

E.  nigriventris. 

E.  capensis. 

F.  eiyt/irops. 
P.  albifrons. 
S.  ]i<2inatina. 
Q.  sanguhiiros- 

tris. 
Q.  riissi. 
H.  tcxtor. 

H.  capensis. 

H.  castancofnsca. 


Red-shouldered  Wh}'- 

dah. 
(irenadier  Weaver. 
C  r  i  m  s  0  n  -  c  r  o  w  n  e  d 

Weaver. 
Black-bellied  Weaver. 
Black-chested  Weaver. 
Yellow  -shouldered 

Weaver. 
Red-faced  Weavei-. 
White-fronted  Weaver. 
Blue-beaked  Weaver. 
Red-billed  Weaver. 

Russ's  Weaver. 
Rufous-marked 

Weaver. 
Olive  Weaver. 
Chestnut-backed 

Weaver. 


Common  Waxbill. — The  pretty  little  creature  is  about 
the  size  of  a  European  wren,  but  of  slimmer  build  ;  its 
general  colour  is  grey,  darker  above,  lighter  underneath  ; 
there  is  a  rosy  flush  on  the  lower  breast,  deepening  towards 
the  vent ;  the  tail  and  flight  feathers  are  black,  with  a 
metallic  gloss.  The  male  and  female  are  almost  alike,  but 
the  latter  has  a  little  less  of  the  rosy-red  tinting. 

The  nest  is  a  large  affair  compared  with  the  size  of  its 
architect.  It  is  made  of  hay,  and  is  lined  with  a  few  small 
feathers ;  the  five  or  six  eggs  are  white. 

The  food  consists  principally  of  white  millet. 

It  has  bred  in  confinement. 

Red-Bellied  Waxbill. — This  bird,  also  called,  some- 
what absurdly,  the  pheasant  finch,  and,  more  appropriately, 
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St.  Helena  waxbill,  is  not  unlike  the  last,  but  is  large,  and 
its  plumage  all  thi'oughout  is  crossed  with  dark  undulating 
lines,  which  give  it  a  waved  appearance.  The  tail  is  long, 
and  perpetually  in  motion.  Food,  habits,  etc.,  the  same  as 
the  last. 

The  female  is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  has  much  less 
red  on  the  lower  parts.  Breeds  pretty  freely  in  confine- 
ment, but  the  young  are  not  very  often  fully  reared, 
probably  on  account  of  something  missing  in  the  food. 

Dufresxe's  Waxbill. — So  called  after  a  French 
naturalist  of  that  name.  It  is  a  sprightly  little  bird, 
about  the  size  of  the  common  waxbill.  It  has  a  black 
face,  with  whitish  throat  and  back  part  of  neck  ;  the  rest 
of  the  plumage  greenish  grey  except  the  back,  which  is 
almost  black.  As  in  the  case  of  the  two  preceding  species, 
the  bill  is  bright  red,  but  the  lower  mandible  here  is 
darker  than  the  upper. 

The  female  is  of  much  duller  appearance,  her  face  being 
greenish  grey. 

Orange-Cheeked  Waxbill. — This  is  a  common  species 
of  a  dull  greenisli  colour,  darker  above  than  below  ;  a 
patch  of  orange  red  marks  the  cheeks ;  the  rump  is 
reddish,  and  the  tail  blackish  brown  ;  the  hinder  lower 
parts  are  whitish  grey  ;  bill  red.     Female  indistinguishable. 

This  species  also  breeds  pretty  freely  in  confinement. 

Crimson-Eared  Waxbill. — This  bird  is,  perhaps,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  "  cordon-bleu."  It  is  very  pretty, 
and  though  long  reputed  delicate,  is  perfectly  hardy.  The 
face,  breast,  sides,  and  rump  bright  sky  blue.  The  male, 
however,  has  a  patch  of  deep  crimson  on  each  cheek,  the 
female  being  known  by  its  absence ;  the  bill  is  bright 
red. 

This  little  bird,  which  is  much  the  same  size  as  the 
others,  breeds  freely  in  confinement,  but  the  young  are 
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very  seldom  fully   reared.      The   nest  and  eggs  are  like 
those  of  the  common  waxbill ;  food  the  same. 

Cinereous  Waxbill. — Is  also  known  as  the  lavender 
finch,  a  title  that  aptly  describes  its  prevailing  colour  ;  but 
the  rump  and  tail  are  dark  red  ;  the  bill  is  of  tlie  same 
colour.     Both  sexes  are  alike. 


Fig.  50.— The  St.  JIdena,  or  Red-Bdlkd  Waxbill. 


It  has  bred  in  confinement,  and  the  young,  like  those  of 
the  other  waxbills,  have  the  beak  of  a  dull  black  colour 
when  they  leave  the  nest. 

They  are  confirmed  feather  eaters,  so  that  a  pair  will 
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pluck  each  other  perfectly  bare.  Add  ants'  eggs  to  tlieir 
diet  of  white  millet. 

Zebra  Waxbill. — The  smallest  of  all  these  little  birds, 
it  is  no  bifrsrer  than  a  grolden-crested  wren.  The  general 
colour  is  greenish  grey ;  the  breast  of  the  male  is  orange, 
and  that  of  the  female  pale  yellowish  grey  ;  the  bill  is  red ; 
the  sides  are  marked  by  many  faint  undulating  grey  lines. 

It  breeds  freely  in  confinement ;  the  eggs,  of  course, 
being  very  minute.  Bass  records  the  case  of  one  of  these 
miniature  birds  that  laid  more  than  70  eggs  in  one  season. 

Hooded  Fin'cii. — Better  known  by  the  name  of  bronze- 
winged  mannikin.  This  little  bird  is  a  general  favourite 
with  amateurs,  and  deservedly  so,  for  it  is  pretty,  hardy, 
and  a  free  breeder  in  confinement.  It  is  brownish  black 
above,  and  white  on  the  under  surface  ;  on  the  lesser  wing 
coverts  are  some  glossy  spots  of  a  bronzed  green  colour, 
whence  its  name,  that  of  hooded  finch  being  derived  from 
the  blackish  brown  of  its  head. 

Pied  Grass  Fixch,  or  magpie  mannikin,  is  about  the 
same  size  as  an  English  goldfinch,  but  it  has  a  much  stouter 
beak,  which  is  of  a  dark,  leaden  blue  colour ;  the  head  and 
neck  are  bluish  black,  and  the  under  ])arts  white,  except 
a  small  chestnut-coloured  spot  about  the  middle  of  the 
llank  on  either  side  ;  the  wing  coverts  have  a  ])rown  shade. 

Male  and  female  alike. 

This  species  also  breeds  freely  in  the  aviary. 

Fot)d — white  millet  and  canary  seed. 

Crimson-Faced  Waxbill.  —  Upper  parts  olivaceous 
greenish  yellow ;  tail  brownish  black,  with  central  pair  of 
a  deep  red  colour ;  rump  the  same  ;  forehead,  face,  and 
back  of  neck  dull  crimson  red  ;  breast  orange,  with  wavy 
white  lines  ;  other  under  parts  white  ;  bill  coral  red  ;  e^'^es 
reil. 

Crimson- Wing  ED  Waxbill. — This  bird  is  a  little  smaller 
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than  a  goldfinch,  and  very  handsome.     The  head  and  back 
are  a  soft  grey  ;  under  parts  rather  darker,  and  crossed  by 


Fig.  51.— r/ic  E'lhhon  Fhirh. 


undulating  bars,  as  in  that  of  the  last ;  but  the  wings  and 
tail  are  bright  red;  the  bill  is  black.  The  female  is 
similar,  but  her  colours  are  not  so  brilliant. 
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They  have  bred  ia  confinement,  and,  like  all  the  preceding, 
are  fed  with  white  millet  and  a  little  canary  seed. 

Wiener's  Waxbill. — Wings  and  greater  part  of  the 
plumage  deep  orange,  shaded  with  olivaceous  green ;  under 
parts  greyish  olive,  with  yellow  undulations ;  head  and 
face  crimson. 

Ribbon  Fixch. — At  one  time  this  bird  was  very 
generally  known  b}"  the  objectionable  name  01  cut-throat, 
which  is  being  superseded  by  the  more  euphonious  and 
equally  descriptive  appellation  we  bestowed  upon  it  when 
describing  the  bird  in  "  The  Amateur's  Aviary  "  some  years 
ago. 

The  general  colour  is  fawn,  with  numerous  darker  spots 
all  over.  In  the  male  a  red  band  extends  across  the  throat 
from  ear  to  ear,  which  is  always  wanting  in  the  female. 

These  birds  breed  freely,  generally  nesting  in  a  cocoa-nut 
husk,  and  but  rarely  make  a  domed  nest  like  those 
already  mentioned.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number, 
and  quite  white.  The  young  are  very  often  thrown  out  by 
the  parents  when  a  few  days  old. 

It  is  desirable  to  add  ants'  eggs,  fresh,  if  possible,  to  their 
diet  of  white  millet  and  canary  seed. 

Cabe  Palmas  Finch. — This  bird  is  very  generally  known 
as  the  two-coloured  mannikin.  The  upper  parts  are  black, 
and  the  lower  white  ;  both  sexes  are  alike.  It  lacks  the 
brown  shading  that  distinguishes  the  hooded  finch,  which  it 
i-esembles  in  regard  to  size. 

The  Cape  Palmas  finch  also  breeds  in  confinement. 

African  Silverbill. — There  is  but  little  difference 
between  this  bird  and  its  Indian  namesake;  the  former 
is  a  little  darker,  that  is  all,  but  is  as  desirable  a  cage 
bird  as  the  other,  being  hardy,  frugal,  and  ready  to  breed 
in  cage  and  aviary,  beside  possessing  one  of  the  sweetest 
voices  among  foreign,  as  opposed  to  British,  birds.     Upper 
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plumage  fawn  colour,  wings  and  tail  darker,  and  the  lower 


Fig.  52.  — The  Paradhe  Whylah. 


parts  greyish  white  ;  the  thick  beak  is  bluish  grey.     Male 
and  female  are  much  alike. 
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The  nest  is  made  in  a  bush  or  small  box  or  coveretl 
basket.  The  eggs  are  white,  from  three  to  five  in  numbei-, 
and  the  young  are  reared  quite  easily  on  seed,  white  millet 
and  canary. 

Paradise  Whydaii  Bird. — The  male  when  in  full  colour 
has  the  bill  a  very  dark  lead  colour,  the  head  and  chin 
black;  then  comes  a  broad  collar  or  band  of  a  golden  shade 
of  brown,  which  merges  into  the  same  shade  on  the  throat 
and  breast,  getting  lighter  towards  the  vent  ;  the  back, 
wings,  and  curiously-developed  long  arched  tail  are  blacky 
the  legs  and  feet  greyish  flesh-coloui-. 

Out  of  tiie  breeding  season  he  is  not  unlike  a  house 
moulted  redpoll,  which  the  female  always  resembles.  The 
elongated  tail  feathers  vary  in  length  from  12  to  as  much 
as  14  inches,  getting  longer  at  each  successive  moult.  A 
hair-like  prolongation  of  the  shaft  of  the  second  longest  of 
the  tail  feathers  gives  the  bird  the  name  of  shaft-tailed 
whydah,  by  which  it  is  also  known. 

Althougii  of  frequent  occurrence  in  British  South  African, 
;is  well  as  Western  African  territories,  not  much  appears  to 
be  known  about  the  habits  of  this  bird  in  its  wild  state. 
In  the  house  it  eats  white  millet,  canary  seed,  and  ants' 
csfirs,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  known  to  breed. 

Fix-Tailed  Whydah  Bikd. — This  is  a  smaller  bird  than 
the  last,  being  about  the  size  of  a  redpoll,  while  the  para- 
disc  whydah  is  as  big  as  a  linnet,  that  is,  without  counting' 
the  long  tail.  When  in  full  plumage  the  pin-tail  is  black 
on  the  head,  back,  and  wings,  which  last  have  a  white 
mark  on  them  ;  the  under  parts  are  white,  and  the  bill  red. 
The  central  pair  of  tail  feathers  are  about  8  inches  in 
length,  but  are  not  broader  than  the  short  ones,  which  are 
of  the  ordinary  size.  The  female  is  grey,  with  darker 
centres  to  the  feathers  on  the  back,  head,  and  neck,  and 
when  out  of  colour  the  male  resembles  her.     Some  of  these 
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birds  have  four  long  feathers  on  the  tail,  and  others  only- 
two.     In  the  aviary  this  little  bird  is  apt  to  be  quarrelsome. 

Feeding  and  treatment  as  the  last.  • 

Red-Chested  Whydah  Bird. — In  his  nuptial  dress  this 
bird  is  jetty  black,  with  a  metallic  gloss  all  over  the  body, 
except  a  broad  collar,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  front  of  the  neck.  It  is  rarely  imported  into 
England,  but  appears  to  require  the  same  treatment  as  the 
two  preceding  species.  It  is  found  in  South  and  Eastern 
Africa. 

Long-Tailed  Weaver  Bird. — The  largest  of  all  the 
family,  this  grand  bird  is  indifferently  known  as  whydah 
and  weaver.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  starling,  and  in  con- 
figuration and  colouring  bears  a  strange  resemblance  to  the 
paradise  whydah,  for  whose  "  big  brother  "  it  might  readily 
pass ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  two  species  are  quite 
distinct. 

Shining  Weaver  Bird. — This  bird  is  jetty  black,  with 
metallic  blue  retlections,  and  a  wlnte  bill.  The  female  re- 
sembles a  hen  sparrow,  than  which  it  is  a  little  smaller.  It 
is  found  in  South  and  Eastern  Africa.     The  tail  is  short. 

Food  same  as  the  preceding. 

Yellow-Backed  Whydah  Bird. — The  general  colour  of 
this  bird  is  black,  except  the  wing  coverts,  which  are 
yellow  ;  the  bill  and  legs  and  feet  are  dark  lead  colour. 
The  size  of  the  bird  is  that  of  a  well-grown  sparrow ;  the 
tail  is  about  as  long  as  the  body,  or  a  little  longer.  The 
female  has  a  reddish  brown  bill. 

Grenadier  Weaver. — This  bird  is  also  known  as  the 

orj'x  and  the  oryx  bishop  ;  in  colour  the  bill  is  yellowish 

horn  ;  the  head  and  face  black,  which  is  also  the  colour  of 

the  lower  breast  and  belly  ;  the  wings  are  brown,  and  the 

rest  of  the  plumage  rich  orange  red,  with  a  yellow  or  golden 

tinge  ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  flesh-colour.     The  tail  is  very 

Q 
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short,  and  is  dark  brown,  with  orange  edges.  Tlie  female 
is  like  a  hen  sparrow  in  size  and  appearance,  and  the  male 
resembles  her  when  he  is  out  of  colour. 

Crimson-Crowned  Weaver. — In  the  breeding  season  the 
head  of  the  male  is  a  bright  red  colour  verging  on  crimson  ; 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  brownish,  with  dark  centres  to  every 
feather  ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  flesh-colour. 

Black-Bellied  Weaver. — This  species  has  a  large 
greyish  flesh-coloured  bill,  black  face,  throat,  lower  breast 
and  belly,  a  brownish  back  and  wings,  and  the  top  of  the 
head,  nape,  neck,  and  upper  breast  scarlet. 

There  are  many  otlier  different  kinds  of  weaver  birds  in 
Africa  and  its  geographical  dependencies ;  but  even  the 
most  curtailed  description  of  them  would  occupy  more  space 
than  can  be  spared.  They  are  all  fairl}''  hardy,  but  cannot 
stand  much  frost,  and  should  not  be  exposed  to  it.  They 
feed  on  white  millet  and  canary  seed,  and  most  of  the  males 
are  indefatigable  nest-builders,  but  not  so  the  females,  which 
I'arely  breed  in  confinement. 


THE  FINCHES. 

This  group  is  numerously  represented  in  Africa,  the 
original  home  of  the  domesticated  canary  and  its  off'shoots, 
but  we  can  only  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  familiar 
species. 

Family — Fn'ngillidce. 

Genus — 1.  Passes      P.  httciis.  Yellow  Sparrow. 

P.  simplex.       Grey-heade  J  Sparrow. 

P.  alario.         Alario  Finch. 

P.  diffiisus.      Black-breasted    Spar- 
row. 
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2.  Petronia.     P. petronella.    Yellow-throated 

Rock  Sparrow. 

3.  CritJiagra.   C.  butyracea.    St.     Helena    Seed- 

Eater. 

C.  sidpJmrata.  Sulphury  Seed-Eater. 

C.  chrysopyga.  Yellow-rumped  Seed- 
Eater, 

C.  uiusica.         Singing  Finch. 

C.  albogidaris.  White-throated  Seed 
Eater. 

4.  Sej'inus.      S.  canicollis.      AVikl  Canary. 

5.  Fringil- 

laria.       F.  capensis.        Cape  Bunting. 

Grey-Headed  Sparrow. — This  bird  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  Swainson's  finch.  Its  head  and  neck  are 
greyish  brown ;  shoulders  and  back  chestnut  brown  ;  wings 
and  rump  red  brown,  with  darker  undulations  ;  lower  parts 
greyish  white  ;  under  tail  coverts  pure  white.  About  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  English  sparrow. 

The  female  is  paler,  but  otherwise  like  the  male. 

Alario  Finch. — As  this  bird  has  frequently  bred  mules 
with  the  canary,  it  is  clearly  not  a  sparrow,  and  should  not 
be  called  one,  as  it  often  is.  Head,  throat,  and  upper  breast 
black  ;  back,  wing  coverts,  and  tail  brown  ;  neck,  and  sides 
of  breast  white  ;  under  parts  brownish  white  ;  eyes  black  ; 
bill  horn  grey.     Size  that  of  a  siskin. 

The  female  has  no  black,  but  is  brownish,  with  a  yellow 
tinge. 

Food  same  as  a  canary,  which  the  alario  much  resembles 
in  its  habits  ;  it  sings  prettily,  and  soon  becomes  reconciled 
to  confinement. 

Black-Breasted  Sparrow. — Brown  above,  and  greyish 
white  below,  except  the  throat  and   upper   part   of   the 
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breast,  which  are  black.  This  is  a  true  sparrow,  and 
resembles  its  typical  English  namesake  in  size  and  appear- 
ance. 

St,  Helena  Seed-Eater. — This  bird  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  green  singing  finch.  It  is  greenish  grey 
above  and  golden  yellow  below  ;  a  grey  streak  passes  across 
the  eye  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  a  black  one  below  it 
from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  ;  the  rump  is  yellow  : 
the  legs,  feet,  and  bill  arc  yellowish  grey.  In  size  it 
about  equals  a  redpoll. 

The  female  is  not  as  brightly  tinted  as  the  male. 

The  green  singing  finch  breeds  freely  in  confinement,, 
both  with  a  mate  of  its  own  kind  and  with  a  canary,  in 
which  case  the  mules  resemble  the  father,  but  are  larger, 
and  show  but  little  trace  of  their  maternal  descent. 

It  has  a  sweet  song,  and  is  somewhat  quarrelsome  in  a 
mixed  aviary. 

Food  similar  to  the  canary. 

It  is  a  native  of  Eastern  Africa,  but  has  been  naturalised 
at  St,  Helena. 

Sulphury  Seed-Eater. — Very  much  like  the  last,  from 
which  it  is  chiefl}-  distinguished  by  the  paler  tint  of  its 
yellow  rump  and  breast. 

Yellovv-Rumped,  or  Hartlaub'.s  Seed-Eater. — Upper 
parts  greenish  yellow,  wing  coverts  something  darker,  with 
small  blackish  brown  spots  and  greenish  lines ;  head  and 
face  grey  ;  rest  of  plumage  yellow.  Female  like  the  male, 
but  paler.     Size  and  shape  of  the  siskin. 

It  breeds  freely  in  captivity,  both  with  a  mate  of  its  own 
species  and  with  other  finches. 

Food  and  treatment  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

Singing  Finch. — This  rather  insignificant-looking  little 
bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  redpoll,  of  a  grey  colour  above 
and  white  on  the  lower  surface.     It  possesses  considerable 
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faculty  for  song,  and  is  reported  to  have  bred  mules  with 
the  canary. 

Male  and  female  are  alike. 

The  principal  food  is  white  millet,  to  which  millet  in  the 
€ar  and  canary  seed  may  be  added. 

White-Throated  Seed-Eater. — This  bird  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "  wild  canary,"  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful 


Fig.  53. — Green  Singing  Finch. 


if  it  really   represents   the   original  of   our  domesticated 
breeds. 

THE  STARLINGS. 

This   group  is  well   represented  in  Africa;   among   its 
members  are  the  following  : — 
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Fam  ily —  Stu  rnidce. 
Genus — 

1.  Lamprocolius,        L.  ajirntus.  Purple-headed  Glossy 

Starliug. 
L.  rufiventris.    Rufous-vented  Glossy 
Starlinf^. 

2.  Lainprotoniis.       L.  ceneus.  Long-tailed  Glossy 

Stalling. 

Purple-Hkaded  Glossy  Starling. — This  splendid  bird 
is  about  the  same  size  as  its  English  namesake,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  brilliant  in  colouring  of  all  its  relatives. 
The  head  and  lower  part  of  the  body  are  purple,  with  a 
violet  blue  tinge,  which  is  deeper  on  the  throat ;  the  wings 
and  back  are  green,  with  a  metallic  gloss,  and  the  short  tail 
purple.  The  head  is  remarkably  flat ;  and  the  eye,  being 
large  and  of  a  bright  yellow  hue,  gives  the  bird  a  very 
peculiar  appearance. 

In  confinement,  this  bird  should  be  fed  like  its  European 
relative ;  it  is  easily  kept,  and  has  bred  in  more  than  one 
aviary. 

The  female  is  like  her  mate,  but  has  less  of  the  bright 
metallic  gloss  that  adds  such  lustre  to  his  plumage. 

Rufous- Vented  Glossy  Starling. — This  species  is  of  a 
dark  purplish  green  all  over,  except  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  where  the  purple  deepens  into  a  deep  rufous  in  a 
.strong  light. 

Male  and  female  are  much  alike,  but  the  latter  is  less 
brilliant  in  appearance. 

The  treatment  should  be  the  same  as  for  the  last,  which 
it  resembles  as  regards  size  and  habits.  It  has  bred  more 
than  once  in  confinement. 

Long-Tailed  Glossy  Starling. — This  magnificent  bird 
which,  by  the  brilliance  of  its  colouring,  reminds  the  specta- 
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tor  of  the  trogons,  is  almost  as  big  as  a  magpie,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles  in  form  and  appearance,  except  that 
it  displays  no  white  upon  its  person,  but  is  altogether  of  a 
purple  and  blue  colour,  except  the  head,  which  is  deep 
black,  and  the  tail,  which  has  purple  and  red  and  blue 
metallic  reflections. 

The  female  is  precisely  similar  to  the  male,  and  does  not 
differ  from  him  even  in  size,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  sex  of  a  given  specimen,  even  by  comparison. 

The  food  of  this  species,  in  its  wild  state,  consists  of  fruit 
and  insects.  In  confinement  it  will  eat  anything  that  is 
offered  to  it,  and  thrive  if  kept  fairly  warm  and  has  plenty 
of  room  to  turn  about  in. 

THE  CROWS. 

The  Crow  family  is  not  as  numerously  represented  in 
Africa  as  it  is  in  India,  or  even  in  Europe.  The  best-known 
is  the  following : — 

Family — Corvidcc. 

Genus — Ptilostonuts.     P.  senegalensis. 

PiAPEC,  or  Senegal  Crow. —  When  the  fact  is  mentioned 
that  it  is  a  crow  pure  and  simple,  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  left  to  say  about  it,  so  that  it  ma}'-  be  summarily 
dismissed. 

THE  LARKS. 

Those  popular  birds  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  are  not  unrepresented  in  Africa. 

Family — A  laudid<£. 
Genus — 

1.  Alauda.  A.  crassirostj'is.        Thick-billed  Lark. 

2.  PhyrrJiulauda.     P.  verticalis.  White-headed  Bull- 

finch Lark. 
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Thick-Billed  Lark.— This  species  is  suflBciently  charac- 
terised by  mentioning  its  bill. 

Wiiite-Headed  Bullfinch  Lark  is  distinguished  by  its 
large  white  head,  and  rather  compact  form.  Neither  of  the 
above  can  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  their 
European  congener,  as  far  as  their  musical  abilities  are  con- 
cerned. 

THE  HORNBILLS. 

These  curious  creatures,  with  which  we  have  already 
made  acquaintance  in  India,  have  their  headquarters  in 
Africa,  where  numerous  species  are  found,  from  among 
which  we  select  the  following  for  description  : — 

Fam  i  1  y — BuccrotidcB. 
Genus — 

1.  Biicorvus.  B.  abyssinicus.  Ground  Hornbill. 

2.  Ecratogyjnua.       C.  data.  Elate  Hornbill. 
W.  Spliagolobus.         S.  atratiis.  Black  Hornbill. 

4.  Psycanistcs.  P.  subcyliiidriciis      Sub-cylindrical 

Hornbill. 

5.  Toccus.  T.  vielanoleucus.      Black  and  White 

Hornbill. 

Abyssinian  Ground  Hornbill. — Although  more  com- 
mon in  Northern  Africa,  this  extraordinary  bird  is  found 
as  far  south  as  Mozambique  and  Zanzibar. 

The  colouring  is  as  follows :  General  tint  dusky  black, 
changing  to  whitish  grey  on  the  under  parts;  the  head 
and  neck  feathers  are  elongated  and  loose ;  the  tail  is 
whitish  grey,  crossed  by  a  broad  black  band  at  its  lower 
third ;  the  huge  bill  is  yellowish  grey,  with  a  red  mark 
at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  ;  the  lower  mandible 
is  dark  horn-black,  while  the  helmet  is  black  and  white. 
The  bill  measures   10  inches  in  length;  at  first  it  is  com- 
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paratively  small,  but  it  increases  in  size  every  year,  and 
in  old  birds  assumes  preposterous  proportions ;  it  is, 
however,  light  and  porous  in  structure,  and  does  not  seem 
to  inconvenience  its  owner  in  the  least ;  when  flying  it 
strikes  the  mandibles  together,  and  so  makes  a  con- 
siderable noise, 

THE  HOOPOE. 

Family —  Upupidce. 
Genus — Uptipa.      U.  cpops. 

Hoopoe. — Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  occasional 
straggler  finds  its  way  to  our  shores,  to  be  there  incon- 
tinently shot,  this  bird  cannot  be  rightly  considered  a  British 
species.  Its  home  is  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  sufficiently 
common,  though  it  extends  into  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
even  into  Greece. 

It  is  a  graceful,  if  not  a  prett}^  bird,  but  the  popular 
yjictures  of  it  convey  a  false  impression  of  its  appearance, 
for  it  does  not  habitually  wear  its  crest  displayed  fan-wise, 
but  rather  furled  like  an  umbrella  out  of  use,  and  it  is  only 
when  alarmed  or  excited  that  it  expands  the  characteristic 
ornament. 

Male  and  female  are  almost  alike,  and  may  be  kept  for  a 
time  in  confinement,  but  with  every  care  it  is  difficult  to 
tide  them  over  one  of  our  winters. 

Natural  diet — insects  of  all  kinds. 

THE  CUCKOOS. 

Family — Cnciilidtv. 

Genus — Ccntropus.     C.  saiegalcnsis. 

Senegal  Coucal. — So  little  is  known  of  this  bird  and 
its  habits  that  it  may  be  dismissed  with  the  simple  in- 
timation that  it  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Africa. 
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THE  PLANT  CUTTERS. 


Family — Miisophagidic. 


Genus — 

1.  Musophaga. 

2.  ScJiir.orhis. 
'S.   Corythaix. 


M.  violacea. 
S.  africana. 
C.  biiffoni. 
C.  albocristixta. 

C.  pcrsis. 
C.  niacrorJiyncha. 
C.  crytJirolopJuis. 
C.  porpJiyreolophus. 


Violet  Plantain  Eater. 

Variegated  Touracou. 

Button's  Touracou. 

White-crested  Toura- 
cou. 

Senegal  Touracou. 

Great-billed  Touracou. 

Red-crested  Touracou. 

Purple-crested  Toura- 
cou. 


Violet  Plantaix  Eater. — These  birds  arc  about  the 
size  of  the  European  jay,  and  their  i)lunia<j;e  is  f^orgeous, 
with  glancing  tints  of  green,  purple,  and  violet.  They  arc 
natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  adjacent  parts,  where  they 
live  among  the  trees. 

The  beak  is  large,  and  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible 
spreads  broadly  back  to  the  crown ;  it  is  yellow  below,  but 
the  ce))halic  part  is  crimson,  which  is  also  the  colour  of  the 
head  feathers  next  adjoining  it.  There  is  a  patch  of  car- 
mine on  the  wings,  which  are  tipped  with  violet. 

The  food  consists  entirely  of  fruit. 

Variegated  Touracou. — This  bird  is  also  called  the 
blue  plantain  eater,  its  general  colour  being  blue,  marked 
with  azure,  but  the  handsome  upright  crest  is  black  ;  the 
legs  and  feet  are  very  strong,  and  suitable  for  living 
among  the  branches  of  trees,  on  the  fruit  of  which,  as  well 
as  on  the  insects  that  frcciuent  them,  it  is  accustomed  to 
feed. 
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White-Crested  Touracou. — Tolerably  well  known,  be- 
cause more  easily  kept  alive  in  confinement  than  the 
preceding.     This  bird  is  of  a  delicate  olive  green  above. 


except  the  crest,  which  is  of  a  lighter  shade,  and  tipped 
with  white  ;  the  wings  have  a  purple  tinge.  "  In  size  it  about 
equals  the  European  jackdaw.     It  is  a  wary  bird,  keeping 
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to  tbe  trees,  among  which  it  finds  its  food,  and  alone;  the 
branches  of  which  it  runs  swiftly,  leapinor  lightly  from 
boush  to  boug;li. 


THE  PARROTS. 


Fam  i  ly — Psitlacida. 
Genus — 

1.  FalcBornis. 

2.  Agaponiis. 


Coracopsis. 
Psittacus. 


5.  pLVOceplialns. 


P.  docilis. 
A.  piillaria. 
A.  roscicollis. 
C.  barklyi. 
P.  eritJiacus. 
P.  tiinneJi. 
P.  fuscicoltis. 
P.  robiistus. 
P.  gulielmi. 
P.  senegalus. 
P.  fiiscicapillus. 
P.  Dtcycri. 
P.  ruppelli. 


Rose-ringed  Parrakeet. 
Red-faced  Lovebird. 
Rosy-faced  Lovebird. 
Ptaslin  Parrot. 
Grey  Parrot. 
Timneh  Parrot. 
Brown-necked  Parrot. 
Levaillant's  Parrot. 
Jardine's  Parrot. 
Senegal  Parrot. 
Brown-headed  Parrot. 
Meyer's  Parrot. 
Riippell's  Parrot. 


RosE-RiN«JKD  Parrakeet. — This  parrakeet  differs  from 
the  Indian  ring-neck  only  in  being  a  little  smaller,  in 
having  a  fainter  pink-coloured  band  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  in  having  the  bill  of  a  dusky  red,  or  almost 
black,  colour.  It  should  be  fed  and  treated  like  its  Asiatic 
congener,  and  is  ecjually  docile  and  companionable,  but  does 
not  learn  to  talk  very  much. 

Red-Faced  Lovebird. — These  well-known  little  birds 
are  about  the  size  of  a  plump  cock  sparrow,  but  have,  of 
course,  the  big  head,  strong-hooked  bill,  and  short,  strong 
legs,  common  to  their  race.  The  general  colour  is  vivid 
grass  green,  with  a  j'ellowish  tinge  on  the  hinder  parts 
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below,  and  a  red  line  on  the  face.  The  young  have  little 
of  the  characteristic  ruddy  orange  colour,  and  were  long 
taken  to  be  females.     The  sexes  are  differentiated  by  the 


Fig.  55. — Tlit  Grey  Parrot. 


colour  of  the  under  wing  coverts,  which  are  black  in  the 
male  and  green  in  the  female.     They  are  rather  impatient 
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of  cold,  but  Avill  live  for  years  in  tlie  house  on  canary  seed 
and  millet. 

Ro.sY,  or  Peich-Faced  Lovebird. — This  species  is  a 
little  larger  than  the  last,  to  which  it  bears  a  general  re- 
semblance, but  the  mask  is  of  a  pinky  red,  and  the  white 
bill  has  a  greenish  shade  on  the  upper  mandible  ;  the  tail, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  last,  is  marked  with  alternate  bands  of 
red,  black  and  yellow  ;  the  rump  is  bluish. 

Both  this  species  and  the  last  line  their  nest-holes  with 
fragments  of  bark,  which  they  carry  in  fixed  between  the 
long  upper  tail  coverts. 

The  rosy-faced  lovebird  breeds  freely  in  confinement,  and 
should  be  fed  and  treated  like  the  last. 

Praslin  Parrot. — Tliis  little  brownish  black  ])arrot 
bears  a  strong  resemblance,  except  as  regards  size,  to  the 
Vasa  parrots  of  Madagascar;  it  has  a  whitish  beak,  and  a 
rather  long,  broad  tail.  It  is  found,  but  sparsely,  in 
Zanzibar. 

Grey  Parrot. — This  familiar  bird  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description ;  it  inhabits  all  the  Gold  Coast,  and  is 
plentiful  in  and  around  Lagos.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
those  imported  into  Europe  die  from  septic  fever,  to  which 
they  appear  to  be  very  liable. 

TiMNEH  Parrot. — This  bird  would  appear  to  be  a  local 
variety  merely  of  the  last,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in 
its  darker  colour,  both  of  body,  feathers,  and  tail,  the  last 
l)eing  of  a  dull  reddish  brown  colour.  It  comss  from  the 
hinterland  of  the  Gold  Coast,  but  is  seldom  imported. 

Brown-Necked  Parrot. — This  parrot  bears  a  good  deal 
of  resemblance  to  the  Senegal  parrot,  but  is  larger  and  has 
a  bigger  bill.  Head  black,  neck  brownish  black,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  plumage  olivaceous  green,  darker  above 
than  below.  It  inhabits  the  country  from  Senegambia,  to 
the  Gaboon,  and  is  seldom  im}iorted. 
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Levaillant's  Parrot. — The  general  colour  of  this  species 
is  olivaceous  green,  but  the  forehead  and  cheeks  appear  to 
be  red,  for,  although  the  feathers  are  really  grey,  each  of 
them  has  a  broad  margin  of  bright  red  that  overlaps  the 
next. 

It  is  found  in  the  extreme  south  of  Africa,  but  is  seldom 
imported  into  Europe. 

Jardine's  Parrot  is  rather  a  pretty  bird,  less  than  a 
grey  but  larger  than  the  Senegal,  to  which  it  bears  a  strong 
likeness,  in  form  if  not  in  colour ;  this  is  green  of  several 
shades  ;  the  head  has  a  good  deal  of  red  on  it,  and  the  back 
and  shoulder  feathers  have  green  margins  on  a  dark 
ground.     The  sexes  are  alike. 

Senegal  Parrot. — This  parrot  has  the  head  and  neck  of 
a  rusty  blackish  brown  colour,  the  throat  and  breast 
yellowish  orange,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  green.  The 
female  is  greyer  on  the  liead  and  rather  smaller.  It  has 
bred  freely  in  confinement,  but  can  scarcely  be  called  an 
accomplished  talker,  though  individuals  sometimes  will 
learn  to  repeat  a  few  words  with  tolerable  distinctness. 

Browx-Headed  Parrot. — This  bird  is  not  utilike  the  last, 
but  is  smaller  and  has  a  browner  head.  It  is  found  on  the 
Eastern  African  coast  and  may  only  be  a  local  variation  of 
the  last. 

Meyer's  Parrot. — Head,  neck  and  upper  parts  brownish 
olive ;  wing  coverts  bright  blue ;  primaries  brown,  with 
green  spots;  under  parts  bright  green,  every  feather  faintly 
tipped  with  blue.     Inhabits  Eastern  Africa. 

Ruppell's  Parrot. —  Is  very  like  the  last,  but  is  darker, 
and  the  blue  on  the  wing  is  shaded  with  green  ;  it  is  found 
on  the  west  coast  from  Seneg:ambia  to  Daraaraland. 
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THE  OWLS. 

Represented  in  Africa  by  species  and  genera,  are  araon^ 
the  handsomest  and  most  useful  to  man  of  the  feathered 
tribes  that  inhabit  the  Continent, 


Family — StrigidcB. 

Genus — 1.  Sirix.         S.  capcnsis. 

2.  Asio.  A.  capcnsis. 

3.  Syrtiinni.  S.  ivoodfordi. 

4.  Bubo.         B.  capcnsis. 

B.  viaculosus. 

B.  citicrcsccns. 
B.  lactcus. 
B.  poeiisis. 

5.  Scops.  S.  /en  cot  is. 


Cape  Grass  Owl. 
Cape  Eared  Owl. 
Woodford's  Owl. 
Cape  Eagle  Owl. 
Spotted  Eagle 

Owl. 
Grey  Eagle  Owl. 
Milky  Eagle  Owl 
Fraser's  Eagle 

Owl. 
White-eared 

Scops  Owl. 


THE  FALCONS. 

Abundant  everywhere,  and  especially  well  represented 
in  British  Africa  : — 


Fami  ly — Falconidce. 
Genus — 1.  Buieo. 

2.  PIclotarsus. 

3.  A  quit  a. 

4.  LopJioactus. 


B.  jacal. 
B.  auguralis. 
H.  ecaudatus. 
A.  vcrrcauxi. 
L.  occipitalis. 


Jackal  Buzzard. 
Augural  Buzzard 
Bateleur  Eagle. 
Vulturine  Eagle. 
Black-crested 
Eade. 
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5.  Me  lie  rax. 


G.  Falco. 


7.  Milviis. 


8.  Neophron. 


M.  miisicus.       Cha^nting  Hawk. 
M.  vtonoo^raui-  One-streaked 


DllCUS. 

F.  biarniiciis. 
F.  concolor. 

M.  egyptius. 
M.  migrans. 
N.percnop- 

terus, 
N.  pileatus. 


9.  Gypohierax.    G.  angolensis. 


Hawk. 

Bearded  Falcon. 

Ash-coloured 
Falcon. 

Egyptian  Kite. 

Black  Kite. 

Egyptian  Vul- 
ture. 

Pileated  Vul- 
ture. 

Angolan  Vul- 
ture. 


Ash-Coloured  Falcon. — This  bird  bears  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  hawk  known  by  the  name  of  Montagu's 
harrier,  which  is  a  British  species,  also  met  with  in  India 
and  other  parts  of  Asia ;  if  it  is  the  same,  it  has  a  very 
wide  habitat,  which  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected 
from  a  creature  endowed  w^ith  such  wonderful  powers  of 
flight.  It  is  a  slim,  elegantly-shaped  bird,  and  extraordin- 
arily active  and  daring. 

Egyptian  Kite. — This  well-known  species  is  rather  a 
handsome  one.  It  is  greyish  brown  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  but  the  head  and  neck  are  marked  with  long  stripes 
of  black  and  white  ;  underneath  it  is  reddish  brown,  each 
feather  marked  down  the  centre  w^ith  a  line  of  deeper 
colour  than  the  outer  portion  ;  the  tail  is  crossed  by  several 
bands,  and  is  slightly  forked.  It  is  not  quite  2  feet  in 
length,  the  female  being  the  larger. 

Black  Kite. — This  is  merely  a  darker  variety  of  the 
preceding,  and,  like  it,  inhabits  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa,  inckiding  Egypt. 
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Egyptian  Vulture. — This  bird  is  also  found  in  many 
parts  of  Southern  Europe.  The  general  colour  of  the 
adult  is  white,  but  the  quills  of  the  wings,  or  primaries,  are 
dark  brown ;  the  bare  face,  the  bill,  and  the  legs  are 
yellow.  Both  sexes  are  alike  in  appearance.  The  young 
are  of  a  chocolate  brown  shade,  and  do  not  assume  the  full 
adult  plumage  until  they  are  three  years  old. 

They  are  generally  protected  by  law  in  all  the  places 
they  frequent,  and  justly  so,  for  they  make  excellent 
scavengers,  that  do  not  require  either  backsheesh  or  wages. 

The  next  family  on  the  list  is  rather  an  artificially 
formed  one,  and  consists  of  one  genus  only,  and  one  species. 

THE  SECRETARY  VULTURE. 

Family — Serpentariida;. 

Genus — Serpeniariiis.   S.  reptilivorus. 

Secretary  Vulture. — The  first  name  is  derived  from  a 
tuft  of  long  feathers  that  projects  from  the  ear  coverts  to 
the  back  of  the  neck  in  a  horizontal  direction,  like  a  pen 
stuck  behind  a  clerk's  ear  ;  and  the  second  from  the  vul- 
turine  appearance  of  the  head  and  beak. 

The  general  colour  is  bluish  grey,  but  the  crest  feathers 
are  black,  as  are  those  of  the  thighs  and  the  primaries  ;  the 
tail  has  a  white  tip. 

A  good  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written  about  this 
bird's  mode  of  killing  the  reptiles  on  which  it  chiefly  feeds, 
it  does  not  strike  them  with  its  wings,  but  tramples  them 
with  its  strong  feet,  which,  owing  to  the  length  of  the 
shank,  it  can  bring  down  on  its  victim  with  the  force  of  a 
sledge-hammer,  breaking  the  reptile's  back  at  once ;  but  the 
blows  are  repeated  again  and  again  until  the  last  vestige  of 
life  is  stamped  out  of  the  victim.      The  wings  are  kept 
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tightly  closed  during  the  "  combat,"  which  is  a  very  one- 
sided one  from  the  first,  and  the  bird  never  touches  the 


''    .i.  ) 


Fig.  56.— The  Pelicans. 
serpent  with  its  bill  until  the  creature  is  dead,  when  it  is 
picked  up  and  tossed  into  the  air,  deftly  caught   by  the 
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-head,  and  swallowed  whole.  The  writer,  having  repeatedly 
-been  a  witness  of  the  performance,  has  just  described  what 
he  has  seen,  and  not  copied  what  he  heard  at  second  hand. 
The  secretary  vulture  makes  a  nest  of  sticks  in  a  lofty 
tree,  lays  generally  three  round  white  eggs,  and  feeds  its 
young  with  large  insects,  as  well  as  with  snakes  and  other 
reptiles. 

THE  PELICANS 

Are  represented  in  Africa,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  globe. 
We  select  the  following  : — 

Fami  ly — Pelccatiidtr. 

Genus — Pelecanus.     P.  nifcscens. 

Red-Back KD  Pelican. — There  are  few  birds  that  bear  a 
more  striking  resemblance  to  each  other,  some  slight  varia- 
tions in  size  and  colour  alone  serving  to  distinguish  one 
"  species  "  from  another.  The  one  under  consideration  has 
the  back  feathers  of  a  ruddy  tinge,  otherwise  it  might  very 
well  pass,  as  regards  size  and  shape,  for  any  of  the  rest, 
which  are  too  well  known  to  need  detailed  description. 

THE  DARTERS. 

Not  numerous,  and  principally  confined  to  America  and 
Asia.  However,  they  are  not  without  a  representative  in 
British  Africa. 

Family — Plotidce. 

Genus — P lotus.     P.  Icvaillanti, 

Levaillant's  Darter. — This  bird  has  the  long,  thin, 
or  narrow,  head  and  the  extended  neck,  that  so  vividly 
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recalls  the  snake  to  anyone  who  sees  it  for  the  first 
time  swimmincr  in  a  lagoon  or  creek,  with  its  body  sub- 
merged, and  only  the  serpentine  neck  and  head  above  the 
water,  where  it  darts  about  in  an  undulating  fashion  with 
great  swiftness  in  search  of  prey. 

When  alarmed,  it  draws  its  head  and  neck  below  the 
surface,  only  just  exposing  the  nostrils  to  enable  it  to 
breathe.  The  darter  can  remain  submerged  for  a  very 
protracted  period. 


THE  STORKS. 

Famil}^ — CiconiidiE, 
Genus — 

1.  Ciconia.        C.  episcopns.  Wliite-necked  Stork. 

2.  Abdiviia.     A.  sphenor/iyncha.       White-billed  Stork. 

3.  BalcEuiccps.  Shoebill. 

Shoebill. — This  is  a  very  curious  bird,  at  least  it  has 
a  very  strange  bill,  and  is  known  by  a  number  of  names, 
in  addition  to  the  one  here  adopted,  and  among  them  figure 
whalebill,  whalehead,  and  hook-billed  boathead. 

It  is  chiefly  found  in  Egypt,  in  the  swampy  ground, 
where  it  exists,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  but  chiefly  in 
the  Rhol  district,  according  to  Petherick,  who  met  with  it 
there. 

Sometimes  it  is  seen  in  pairs,  and  sometimes  in  flocks  of 
a  hundred  or  more,  whicli  means  that  during  the  breeding 
season  the  pairs  prefer  the  absence  of  their  companions  to 
their  presence  near  them,  but  that  when  released  from  the 
cares  (and  pleasures  ?)  of  family  life,  the  social  instinct 
brings  them  together  again. 

They  breed  during  the  rain}^  season,  depositing  their  two 
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or  three  eggs  on  the  ground,  the  young  running  about  as 
soon  as  they  leave  the  shell. 

Their  diet  consists  mainly  of  fish,  but  they  will  also  eat 
offal  and  various  reptiles  and  small  mammals. 


THE  IBIS. 

Family — Plataleidce. 

Genus — Gcrontiais.     G.  calva. 

Bald-Headed  Ibis. — This  well-known  bird  is  a  visitor  to 
"Egypt,  where  it  occurs  in  considerable  numbers  during  the 
rainy  season,  departing  wlien  the  gradual  subsidence  of 
the  river  deprives  it  of  the  food  it  collects  in  the  shallow 
water,  namely,  frogs,  shell-fish,  and  aquatic  insects. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  feeding  their  offspring  the  old 
birds  swallow,  so  to  speak,  the  bill  and  head  of  the  young, 
and  then  disgorge  into  the  gaining  mouth  of  the  latter 
the  food  it  had  itself  previously  taken. 

The  colour  is  for  the  most  part  white,  of  a  glossy  kind, 
but  some  of  the  secondaries,  wliich  are  much  elongated, 
fall  over  the  sides  of  the  back,  and  are  black  and  shin- 
ing. 

Another  species,  or  variety,  known  as  the  Glossy  Ibis, 
has  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back  of  a  dark 
chocolate  colour ;  the  wing  coverts  are  glossed  with  purple, 
the  primaries  with  green,  and  the  tail  with  purple.  The 
under  parts  are  chocolate  brown  ;  the  naked  space  round 
the  eyes  is  green,  and  so  are  the  legs  and  feet. 

The  young  birds  are  mottled  irregularly. 
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THE  PIGEONS. 


Family — Colunibidce. 
Genus — 1.  Colmnba. 


2.  CEna. 

3.  Turtiir. 


C.  guinea. 


C.  arquatrix 
CE.  capensis. 


4.  Chalcopelia.        C.  chalcospilos 


C.  afra. 
C.  puella. 
5.  Tyuipanistria.   T.  bicolor. 


Triangular  -  spot- 
ted Pigeon. 
Spotted  Pigeon. 

Cape  Dove. 
7".  senegalensis.    Cambayan 

Turtle-Dove. 
T.  vinaceus.         Yinaceous  Turtle- 
Dove. 
T.  scuiitorquatus.  Half-collared 
Turtle-Dove. 
Bronze-spotted 

Dove. 
Emerald  Dove. 
Schlegel's  Dove. 
Tambour  i  ne  Dove. 


Triangular-Spotted  Pigeon. — This  is  a  tine  bird,  about 
as  big  as  the  European  ring-dove.  It  is  of  a  greyish  blue 
colour,  darker  above  than  below,  and  has  on  the  sides  a 
number  of  small  white  patches  of  the  shape  from  which  it 
derives  its  English  name.  It  is  readily  domesticated,  and 
should  form  a  desirable  addition  to  the  columbarium. 

Cape  Dove. — This  pretty  little  species  is  about  the  size 
of  the  .skylark,  but  its  much  longer  tail  makes  it  look 
bicrsrer.  The  head  and  face  of  the  adult  male  are  black, 
hence  the  names  of  masked  and  harlequin  dove  by  which 
it  is  also  known.  The  female  has  no  black,  but  is  grey  of 
several  shades.  They  nest  freely  in  confinement,  but, 
unless  the  weather  is  very  warm,  will  not  rear  the  young 
out  of  doors,  these  dying  as  soon  as  the  parents  cease  to 
brood  them  at  night.     The  eggs  are  two  in  number. 
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They  are  fed  on  white  millet,  canary  seed,  and  a  little 
coarse  oatmeal,  but  mUst  have  access  to  rock  salt  and  grit, 
or  sand  of  suitaV)le  size. 


Fio.  57. — Cape  Doves.  ■ 

^Cambayan  Turtle-Dovr. — This  bird  is   about    half  as 
big  again  as  the  common  Barbary  turtle,  so  often  misnamed 
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ring-dove,  with  which  it  will  breed  and  produce  hybrids. 
It  is  darker  than  the  smaller  bird,  but  otherwise  resembles 


it.     Feed  as  an  ordinary  pigeon.     It  is  quite  hardy,  and 
winters  out  of  doors  without  inconvenience. 
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,    ViNACEOUS  TuRTLE-DovE. — Tliis  bird  is  much  like  the 
last,  but  has  a  vinous  red  shade  on  the  breast. 


Bronze-Spotted  Dove. — This  little  bird  is  about  the 
size  of  a  common  quail,  and  is  equally  plump.     Its  colour 
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is  brown,  darker  above  than   below  ;  on  the  shoulders  are 
some   bronze  spots,  with  metallic  reflections,  whence  the 


Fig.  60.  —  The  Tambourine  Doves. 


name.     Male  and  female  are  alike.     It  is  half  hardy,  and 
has  bred  in  several  aviaries. 
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Food — millet,  canary  seed,  and  dari. 

TamboiTrine  Dove. — This  is  a  compact  little  bird,  some- 
what larger  than  the  bronze-spotted  dove.  It  is  dark 
chocolate  brown  on  the  upper,  and  white  on  the  lower  side. 
The  female  is  of  a  lighter  brown,  and  has  the  under  parts 
shaded  with  grey. 

It  is  not  hardy,  and  requires  to  be  kept  during  the  winter 
in  a  warmed  aviary,  where  it  will  breed. 

Food  same  as  the  bronze-spotted  dove. 

THE  PHEASANTS. 

Fam  i  ly — PJiasianidcc. 

Genus — 1.  Francolinus.    F.  riibricollis.     Red-throated 

Francolin. 
F.  bicalcnratiis.  Double-sparred 

Francolin. 
F.  afer.  South  African 

Francolin. 
F.  dappertoni.    Clapperton's 

Francolin. 
F.  capensis.         Cape  Francolin. 
2.  Nuinidia.        N.  ineleagris.      Guinea  Fowl. 

N.  randalli.        Randall's  Guinea 

Fowl. 
N.  corunta.         Horned  Guinea 

Fowl. 
N.  cristata.         Crested  Guinea 

Fowl. 
N,  pucheratii.      Pucheran's 

Guinea  Fowl. 
N.  vultnrina.      Yulturine  Guinea 

Fowl. 

Red-Throated  Francolin. — This  fine  bird,  which  is 
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about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  fowl,  has  the  chin  and  throat 
of  a  deep  ruddy  sanguine  tint,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast  white,  streaked  with  black.  The  female  is  reddish 
brown. 

Guinea  Fowl. — This  domesticated  species  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  Male  and  female  are  much 
alike,  but  the  latter  is  somewhat  smaller  than  her  mate, 
and  has  less  conspicuous  comb  and  wattles. 

THE  HEMIPODES. 

Nearly  related  to  the  quails.  In  Africa  the  family 
is  represented  among  others  by  the  Lepurana  Hemipode. 

Family — Tiirnicidce. 

Genus — Tiwnix.       T.  lepurana.       Lepurana  Hemipode. 


THE  RAILS. 


Family — Rallidcs. 
Genus — 1.  Hydrornia. 

2.  Gallinula. 

3.  Fnlica. 


H.  Jtalleni.    Allen's  Porphyrio. 
G.  ncsiotis.     Island    Hen    Galli- 

nule. 
F.  cristata.     Crested  Coot. 


Island  Hen  Gallinule. — This  bird  is  found  in  the 
desolate  island  named  Tristan  d'Acunha,  an  isolated  rock  to 
the  south  of  Africa.  It  maintains  a  small  Encflish  com- 
munity,  and  has  this  one  indigenous  land  bird,  which,  how- 
ever, departs  from  it  in  winter. 
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THE  BUSTARDS. 

Family — O  tides. 

Genus — Eupodotis.    E.  kori.  Burcbell's  Bustard. 

E.  senegalcnsis.  Senegal  Bustard. 

E.  ruficollis.        Red-necked  Bustard. 

E.  denhami.        Denham's  Bustard. 

The  bustards  are  a  peculiar  group  intermediate  between 
the  poultry  and  crane  families,  to  both  of  which  they  bear 
some  resemblance  in  habits,  etc.  They  resemble  the 
European  bustard  already  described. 


THE  CRANES. 

Family —  Gruidce. 

Genus — 1.   Tetrapteryx.  T.  paradisea.  Stanley  Crane. 

2.  Balearica.      B.  pavonina.  Balearic  Crane. 

B.  chrysopelagns.   Cape  Crowned 
Crane. 

Cape  Crowned  Crane. — This  fine  bird  is  found  in 
Western  and  Northern  Africa  in  marshy  localitie.?,  where 
it  feeds  on  reptiles,  molluscs,  and  fish.  The  top  of  the  head 
is  decorated  with  a  number  of  filamentary  feathers  of 
a  golden  yellow  colour,  fringed  with  delicate  black  barbules. 
The  cheeks  are  bare,  and  the  skin  thereof  scarlet.  The 
general  colour  of  the  feathers  is  pale  slate ;  but  the  quills 
of  the  wings  and  tail  are  black,  and  the  elongated  second- 
aries brown.     This  species  thrives  well  in  confinement. 
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THE  PLOVERS. 

Family — Charadnidce, 

Genus — Hcsmatopiis.     H.  niger.     Black  Oyster-Catcher, 

This  bird  is  very  like  its  European  namesake,  but 
has  less  white  about  it  than  the  latter.  It  feeds  in  a 
similar  manner,  frequents  similar  localities,  and  feeds  on 
the  same  kind  of  food,  which  it  displays  equal  ingenuity  in 
securincy.     It  is  probably  only  a  local  variety. 


THE  SHEATHBILLS. 

Family — Chionididcu. 

Genus — Chionis.        C.  minor. 

Black-Billed  Sheathbill. — This  remarkable  bird  has 
a  snow-white  plumage  and  a  jetty  black  bill,  which,  as  the 
name  implies,  has  a  sheath  or  hood  of  a  horny  consistence 
placed  over  the  nostrils.  The  generic  name,  Cliionis,  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  signifying  snow.  The  black- 
billed  chionis  measures  about  15  inches  in  total.  Little  or 
nothing  is  known  of  its  habits  in  the  wild  state. 


THE  OCEANIC  GULLS. 

Family — Procellariidtv. 

Genus — Daption,     D.  capense.     Cape  Pigeon. 

Cape  Pigeon. — There  are  a  variety  of  birds,  of  which 
this  is  one,  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  vessels  in  their  route 
from  England  to  Australia.  They  breed  for  the  most  part 
on  the  rocky  peaks  of  Tristan  d'Acunha,  and  on  Kergulen's 
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Land,  which  is  still  further  to  the  south,  but  is  geographi- 
cally considered  to  be  part  of  Africa. 


THE  OSTRICH. 

Family — StnitJiionidce. 

Genus — StriitJiio.     S.  cavielus.     Ostrich. 

It  is  strange  that  most  countries  have  a  wingless  bird 
peculiar  to  them.  Thus  Australia  has  its  emu  ;  New  Guinea 
its  cassowary  ;  New  Zealand  its  apteryx  ;  America  its  rhea  ; 
and  small  islands,  such  as  Mauritus  and  Bourbon,  had  their 
dodo  and  solitaire  respectively ;  but  Africa  has  its  well- 
known  Ostrich,  the  monarch  of  them  all,  rivalling  the 
extinct  dinornis  in  point  of  size. 

This  fine  bird  is  so  well-known  as  the  provider  of  the 
plumes  that  figure  so  largely  in  court  ceremonies,  as  well 
as  in  the  attire  of  ladies  of  all  nationalities,  that  it  may  be 
summarily  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  the  feathers  are 
cut  from  the  adult  birds  when  they  are  still  in  their  recent 
or  finest  condition,  and  are  not  plucked — an  operation  that 
is  apt  to  cause  the  mutilated  bird  to  die  from  infiammatory 
fever. 


PABT    IV. 
THE    BIRDS    OF    AMERICA. 

THE  THRUSHES. 

We  commence  with  these  as  before : — 

Family —  Turdidce. 
Genus — 

1.  Turdus.  T.  falklatidicits.     Falkland  Island  Thrush. 

2.  Sialia.  S.  ivilsonii.  Common  Blue  Bird. 

The  Falkland  Island  Thrush. — Except  that  it  is  a 
native  of  these  far-off,  and  to  a  great  extent  ice-bound, 
islands,  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  characteristic  about  this 
bird,  which  is  a  thrush  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

The  Common  Blue  Bird. — It  seems  absurd  to  class  this 
decided  robin  with  the  thrushes.  In  every  respect,  except 
a  trifling  difference  in  size  and  the  azure  blue  of  its  back 
and  wings,  it  is  very  like  its  familiar  English  congener, 
even  to  its  habit  of  frequenting  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
abode  of  man. 

The  breast  is  dull  reddish  brown,  and  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  blue. 

The  female  is  like  the  male,  but  her  colours  are  not  so 
bright,  and  she  is  a  trifle  smaller. 

The^lue  bird  is  a  disappointing  inmate  of  the  aviary,  in 

which  it  will  live  for  years,  if  treated  in  accordance  with 
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the  method  already  prescribed  for  other  soft-billed  birds, 
but  it  disappoints  its  guardian  by  its  readiness  to  nest,  and 


the   unfailino^  desertion  of  its  younf^  ones  when  they  are  a 
few  days  old. 
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THE  FINCHES. 

Well  represented  in  America,  including  Canada  and  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  British  dominions.  They  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 


Family — Fyingillidoi 
Genus — 
1.  PJioiiipara. 


2.  Giiiraca. 

3.  Hedymeles. 


F.  olivacea. 
P.  bicolor. 

G.  ccerulea. 

H.  hidovicianus. 


4.  Zanotrichid.      Z.  lencopJirys. 


Olive  Finch. 

Dusky  Finch. 

Blue  Grossbeak. 

Rose-breasted  Gross- 
beak. 

White-eyebrowed 
Finch. 


Dusky  Finx'H. — This  bird,  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Jamaica  finch,  is  a  native  of  that  island,  and  inconspicuous 
either  as  regards  song  or  colouring.  It  does  very  well  in 
confinement  if  treated  like  an  ordinary  canary,  with  which 
it  will  inter-breed  and  produce  mules. 

Blue  Grossbeak. — As  its  name  implies,  this  little  bird 
is  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  of  about  the  size  of  a  canary  ;  it 
occurs  in  British  North  America  somewhat  sparingly,  and 
succeeds  very  well  in  confinement  on  the  ordinary  seed. 
The  song  is  a  pleasing  little  twitter.  The  female  is 
brownish,  with  a  shade,  or  suspicion  rather,  of  blue  here 
and  there. 

Rose-Breasted  Grossbeak. — Dark,  almost  black  above, 
and  carmine  on  the  breast ;  this  is  a  very  pretty  bird. 
The  female  is  greyish  brown  without  any  red ;  it  will 
breed  in  confinement,  and  the  young  at  first  resemble  their 
mother.     A  report  tlmt  it  has  paired  and  produced  mules 
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with  a  canary  requires  confirmation.     Food  and  treatment 
as  the  preceding. 

White-Eyebrowed  Finch. — This  bird  is  also  known 
and  more  correctly,  as  the  white-crowned  sparrow  ;  it  is 
very  inconspicuous  in  appearance,  and  has  no  song  to 
speak  of.  If  desired  as  an  inmate  of  the  aviary,  it  should 
be  fed  and  treated  as  the  preceding. 


THE  STARLINGS. 
The  BlA-CK  Troupial  belongs  to  this  group. 

Family — Icteridcu. 

Genus — Quiscalus.         Q.  luguhris. 

The  colour  is  black,  with  a  purple  metallic  gloss  ;  the 
feet  and  legs  are  black,  and  the  eyes  yellow  ;  the  female  is 
duller  in  her  appearance.  Food  and  treatment  as  recom- 
mended for  the  common  starling. 

THE  TOUCANS. 

Occurring  in  Southern  America,  and,  among  other  places, 
in  the  British  Colony  of  Demcrara ;  these  remarkable  birds 
constitute  the 

Fam  i  ly — RanipJiasiidcE. 
Genus — 
Ramphastus.         R.  toco.  Toco  Toucan. 

A',  erythrorhynchus.     Red-billed  Toucan. 
A',  dicoloriis.  Green-billed  Toucan. 

They  are  all  remarkable  for  the  apparently  dispro- 
portionate size  of  their  bills,  which  almost  rival  those  of 
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the  hornbills.  They  are  sufficiently  amusing  by  their 
quaint  ways  to  induce  some  aviarists  to  give  them  a  trial ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  live  long  in  captivity. 

The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  black,  diversified 
with  red  and  yellow;  the  bills  in  some  species  are  very 
gaudily  tinted. 

They  must  be  kept  warm,  and  fed  on  a  mixture  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  insect  and  animal  matters. 


THE  OWLS. 

Fami  ly — A  siotiidte. 
Genus — 

1.  Asio.  A.  grainmicus. 

2.  Syrnium.         S.  nebnlosinn. 

3.  Surnia.  S.  fiinerca. 


Gosse's  Eared  Owl. 
Barred  Owl. 
American  Hawk  Owl. 


Habits  and  mode  of  treatment  in  captivity — in  which, 
by  the  by,  no  owl  should  ever  be  kept,  as  they  are  of  so 
much  use  in  their  natural  habitats — same  as  in  the  case  of 
the  members  of  the  family  already  noticed. 


THE  HAWKS,  OR  FALCONS. 
The  British  North  American  species  are  included  in  the 


Family — Falconidce. 
Genus — 

1.  Buteo. 

2.  Haliaetus. 


B.  borealis. 

H.  lencocephalus. 


3.  Hierofalco. 

4.  Milvazo. 


H.  candicmis, 
M.  australis. 


Red- tailed  Buzzard. 
White-headed  Sea 

Eagle. 
Greenland  Falcon. 
Forster's  Kite. 


Demands  on  our  space  preclude  any  detailed  notice  of 
the  above. 
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THE  DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 


Family — A  natidm. 
Genus — 


1.  Be  mi  da. 


2.   TacJiyeres. 


B.  canadensis. 
B.  hutchinsi. 
B.  ma^ellanica. 
B.  rudiceps. 
B.  antarctica. 
T.  cinerens. 


Canada  Goose. 
Hutchin's  Goose. 
U[)land  Goose. 
Ruddy-headed  Goose. 
Kelp  Goose. 
Loggerhead  Goose. 


The  Canada  Goose  has  been  so  long  acclimatised  in 
England  that  it  is  very  generally  known ;  it  is  a  smaller 
bird  than  the  common  goose,  and  of  a  darker  and  more 
uniform  colour ;  the  cry  is  particularly  loud  and  sonorous. 
According  to  Seebohm,  the  Q^g  measures  3"6.5  inches  in 
length  and  2-3  inches  in  breadth,  and  is  of  a  dull  white 
colour. 

THE  PIGEONS. 

Well  represented  in  America,  that  is,  in  British  America, 
as  follows : — 


Family —  Coluinbidcr. 
Genus — 
1 .   Coluniba. 


2.  Ectopistes. 

3.  Zenaida. 


4.  Lcptoptila. 


C.  leucoccpJiala. 
C.  carribbca. 
E.  inigratorins. 
Z.  aniabilis. 
Z.  viartinica. 
Z.  lencoptera. 
L.  janiaiccnsis. 
L.  nifaxilla. 


5.  Geotrygon.         G.  sylvatica. 


White-crowned  Pij^feon. 
Ring-tailed  Pigeon. 
Passenger  Pigeon. 
Zenaida  Dove. 
Martinican  Dove. 
White-winged  Do\*e. 
White-fronted  Dove. 
Red  Under- Winnred 

Dove. 
Mountain  Witch  Dove. 
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Passexger  Pigeon. — It  has  been  ju-etty  well  established 
that  the   movements  of  this   bird    are   rather  due    to  the 


r-.i> 


^^^^■^-^^^>^, 


Fig.  Q2.— Scaly-Breasted  Dove. 
necessity  for  iindin^  food  than  from   any  real  migratory 
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instinct,  as  their  movements  do  not  always  take  place  at 
the  same  period  of  the  year,  and  sometimes  they  remain 
for  several  years  in  the  same  locality  without  making  any 
attempt  to  go  away. 

It  has  been  rather  absurdly  placed  among  British  birds 
by  Morris  on  the  strength  of  a  few  specimens  shot  in 
several  places,  but  of  course  these  were  escaped  from 
aviaries,  in  which,  by  the  by,  the  passenger  pigeon  will 
breed.  It  only  lays  one  egg  at  a  time,  and  feeds  on  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  corn,  as  well  as  berries. 

THE   PARROTS. 

The  following  occur  in  British  America  : — 

Family — Psittacidce. 
Genus — 

1.  C/uy satis.  C.  Icvaillanti.      Levaillant's  Amazon. 

2.  BolborliyncJuts.   B.  viotiachus.       Monk  Parrakeet. 

3.  Conurits.  C.  Icucotis.  White-eared  Conure. 

Levaillant's  Amazon  is  a  handsome  bird  of  consider- 
able size,  larger  than  the  well-known  Grey.  Its  general 
body  colour  is  green,  but  the  head  and  neck  are  primrose 
3'ellow;  the  bill  is  white,  and  tlie  legs  and  feet  grey.  It  is 
the  next  best  imitator  of  human  speech  after  the  grey 
parrot,  which  it  occasionally  equals,  or  even  surpasses,  in 
linguistic  capacity.  It  is  met  with  in  Demerara  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  South  America,  is  fairly  hardy,  and  lives 
for  many  years  in  confinement,  eating  grain  of  all  kinds, 
and  a  little  fruit.  The  sexes  are  mucli  alike  in  appearance, 
but  the  male  is  the  larger,  and  his  head  and  neck  of  a 
brighter  shade  of  yellow. 

Several  other  kinds  of  araazons  are  found  in  Demerara 
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and  in  British  Honduras,  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  but  they  have  been  so  exhaustively  considered 
elsewhere  that  we  must  not  sta}-  to  attend  to  them  any 
further  in  the  present  place. 

The  Monk,  or  Quaker  Parrakeet  is  more  common  in 
Monte  Video  than  elsewhere,  but  stragcrlers  have  been  met 


with  in  the  hinterland  of  Demerara.  It  is  remarkable  for 
beino-  tlie  only  member  of  the  family  that  builds  itself  a 
nest  of  sticks  among  the  branches  of  a  tree.     It  is  about 
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the  size  of  a  turtle  clove,  oreen  on  the  upper,  and  ashen 
grey  on  the  lower,  surface  of  the  bod}'.  It  has  bred  freely 
in  numerous  aviaries. 

The  Whitk-Eaked  Conure  is  a  well-known  representa- 
tive of  a  sub-family  or  genus  of  South  American  parrots, 
differentiated  by  their  moderately  long  wedge-shaped  tail. 
It  occurs  in  the  northern  parts  of  South  America,  and  is  a 
pretty  bird  about  the  size  of  an  English  blackbird.  The  bill 
is  black,  the  head  and  cheeks  brown,  the  ear  coverts 
white,  the  breast  grey,  the  belly,  vent,  and  under  surface 
of  the  tail  red,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  green. 

It  is  easily  reconciled  to  captivity,  and  will  breed  in  an 
aviar}^  but  is  quarrelsome  and  dangerous  with  other  birds, 
epecially  smaller  parrakeets. 


THE  GROUSE. 

The  American  members  of  this  group  now  claim  our 
attention. 

Fami  ly —  Tetraonida;. 
Genus — 

1.  Tetrao.  T.  cupido.  Praiiic  Grouse. 

T.  pJiasianellus.    Sharp-tailed   Grouse. 

2.  OdontopJionis.       O.  guianensis.       Guiana  Partridge. 

3.  Mekagris.  J/,  gallo-pavo.      Turkey. 

The  Grouse  are  well  known  for  their  peculiar  habits 
during  the  breeding  season,  when  the  males,  which  had 
consorted  together  in  perfect  harmony  during  the  winter, 
separate  in  the  spring,  each  bird  taking  a  particular  station, 
from  which  he  drives  every  rival  who  ventures  to  approach, 
and  there  he  struts  and  crows  and  displays  his  ruff  and 
crest   and   elongated   plumes   for   the   delectation   of    the 
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females  that  assemble  to  his  call.  When  these  have  laid, 
the  males  forsake  them,  and,  after  remaining  solitary  for  a 
while,  again  unite  with  their  fellows  till  the  following 
season. 

The  Turkey. — There  is  no  doubt  that  this  well-known 
bird  had  its  origin  in  North  America,  where  it  is  yet  to  be 
met  with  in  a  wild  state.  It  is  an  example  of  perfect  re- 
clamation, for  it  has  long  been  fully  domesticated,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  birds  we  have.  The  size  and  quality 
of  the  flesh  have  been  much  improved,  but  no  marked 
varieties,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  fowl,  have  as  j^et 
been  obtained. 

THE  CURASS0W8. 

A  peculiar  group  of  birds  peculiar  to  the  northern  parts 
of  South  America,  where  many  of  them  are  fairly  common 
in  the  unreclaimed  parts  of  British  Guiana. 


Family—  Cracidce. 
Genus — 1.   Crax. 
2.  Mitua. 


C.  alector. 
M.  tuberosa. 

M.  tomentosa. 


3.  Penelope.    P.  viaiail. 
4. "  Pipile.        P.  annaiiensis. 
5.   Ortalis.       O.  inotmot. 
O.  riificaiida. 


Crested  CurassoW. 
Razor-billed     Cur- 

assow. 
Lesser  Razor-billed 

Curassow. 
Marail  Guan. 
Piping  Guan. 
Little  Guan. 
Red-tailed  Guan. 


All  attempts  to  reclaim  these  large  and  for  the  most 
part  handsome  birds  have  failed,  for,  unlike  the  turkey, 
peacock,  and  guinea-fowl,  they  do  not  breed  in  confinement, 
and  rarely  even  deposit  an  ^^g,  while  thej^  are  not  suffi- 
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ciently  hard}''  to  admit  of  their  being  turned  out  of  doors 
and  made  to  shift  for  themselves  like  the  pheasant. 

There  are  several  other  species  besides  those  enumerated 
above,  but  they  are  all  alike  in  this  respect  that  they  refuse 
to  be  made  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  human  kind. 

THE  GULLS. 

This  group  is  not  so  numerously  represented  in  British 
America  as  at  home,  but  two  genera  and  two  species  are 
found  in  it. 

Family  — L  aridiC. 

Genus — 1.  Lanis.   L.  dot)iinicanus.  Falkland  Island  Gull. 
2.  A  no  us.  A.  stolid  us.  Noddy. 

Both  the  Falkland  Island  Gull  and  the  Noddy  are 
southern  species,  and  although  the  latter  extends  across  the 
whole  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  it  is  more  frequent  towards 
the  west  than  the  east,  and  properly  comes  under  considera- 
tion in  our  next  and  concluding  section. 

THE  PENGUINS. 
Several  kinds  of  Penguins  belonging  to  the 

Family — SpJienicidiv. 

Genus — L  Aptenodytes.  A.  pennanti.        Falkland  Island 

Penguin. 

2.  Pygoscelcs.    P.  tivniatus.         Gentos  Penguin. 

3.  SpJicniscus.   S.  inegallanicus.  Jackass  Penguin. 

4.  Eudjptis.      E.  cJirysocoma.     Rock    Hopper 

Penguin, 

are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  but  as  it 
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is  SO  extremely  unlikely  that  anj^body  would  want  to  keep 
any  of  them,  it  is  not  worth  while  occupying  space  with 
particulars  of  perhaps  the  most  uninteresting  of  birds. 


THE  TANAGERS. 

This  is  a  fairly  individualised  group,  which  has  been  con- 
stituted a  distinct 

Family —  Taiiagridce. 

Genus — Tanagra.     T.  sayaca.     Sayaca  Tanager. 

One  genus  may  be  brie%  referred  to.  It  is  also  called 
the  grey  tanager,  and  is  found  among  other  places  in  British 
Guiana.  The  general  colour  is  ash-grey,  with  a  bluish 
gloss  on  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  generally  ;  the 
wings  and  tail  are  black,  with  greenish  blue  bands  or 
lines  ;  the  eyes  are  brown,  and  the  legs  and  feet  blackish. 
The  female  only  differs  in  being  a  little  duller  in  appear- 
ance. It  is  about  the  size  of  a  European  lark,  and  may  be 
fed  in  the  same  way,  with  the  addition  of  fruit. 


THE  LARKS 

Are  represented  in  America  by  tlie  well-known  Shore 
Lark,  which  is  included  among  British  birds  by  Morris 
and  other  writers,  on  the  strength  of  a  few  specimens 
caught,  or  more  frequently  shot,  in  Britain  nearly  every 
winter. 

Fam  i  ly — A  la  iididcB. 

Genus — Otocorys.     O.  alpestris.     Shore  Lark. 

The   generic  name    Otocorys    bestowed  on    these   birds 
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signifies  "eared,"  and  has  been  given  to  them  on  account 
of  the  tuft  that  projects  from  the  front  towards  the  back 
of  the  head,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  pen  stuck 
behind  each  ear  of  a  city  man  of  business. 

It  is  a  native  of  Northern  America,  where  it  is  migratory, 
that  is,  in  the  winter  it  directs  its  flight  to  the  south,  and 
returns  in  the  spring  to  its  native  haunts. 

It  is  easily  kept  in  confinement  if  treated  as  recommended 
for  the  European  lark,  than  which  it  is  rather  smaller,  al- 
though resembling  it  in  a  general  way. 


PART   V. 

THE    BIRDS    OF    AUSTRALIA. 

The  birds  of  Australia  are  so  many  and  various  that  to 
describe  them  all  would  be  to  make  a  book  about  four 
times  the  s?ze  assigned  to  the  present  volume,  and  then  but 
a  scanty  notice  only  of  each  would  be  practicable,  so  that  a 
rigid  selection  only  can  be  made  of  one  or  two  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  each  family  or  group. 

THE  ORIOLES. 

Family —  OriolidcE. 

Genus — Sericuhis.     S.  vielimis.     Regent  Bird. 

The  Regent  Bird  is  a  magnificent  creature,  whose 
gorgeous  plumage  of  rich  velvety  black,  shot  with  a  variety 
of  brilliant  tints,  make  it  a  sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
It  is  rare,  and  of  local  occurrence,  about  the  size  of  a  mag- 
pie, but  rather  approaching  the  woodpeckers  in  habits  and 
configuration. 

The  natural  food  is  insects,  centipedes,  and  creatures  of 
that  kind,  with  which  its  native  "  bush  "  abounds,  and  it 
can  only  be  preserved  for  a  short  time  in  ccnfinement. 

THE  WOOD  SWALLOWS. 

Family — A  rfamidce. 

Genus — Artauius.     A.  superciliosus.    White-eyebrowed 

Tree  Swallow. 
287 
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Araon^  the  prettiest  and  commonest  inhabitants  of 
sparsely-wooded  districts,  these  birds  may  be  seen  in 
groups  or  flocks  of  from  ten  to  twenty,  flyincr  swifty  to  and 
fro  under  the  trees  during  all  the  hours  of  daylight  in  pur- 
suit of  flies  and  other  winged  insects,  and  when  tired, 
resting  in  rows  on  the  lower  horizontal  branches  beneath 
which  they  had  been  disporting  themselves.  As  bitter 
foes  of  the  ubiquitous  mosquito,  they  should  be  encouraged 
and  protected  in  every  way. 

The  nest  is  a  neat  cup-like  structure,  made  of  strips  of 
barks  and  lichens.  It  is  always  placed  resting  against  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  generally  a  small  one.  The  eggs  are  only 
two,  of  a  white  colour  and  of  elliptical  shape. 

The  writer  has  seen  them  caged,  but  they  are  as  much 
out  of  place  in  such  a  situation  as  one  of  our  martins. 
These  captives  fed  mainly  on  flies  that  were  attracted  into 
the  cage  by  means  of  a  piece  of  meat  hung  to  the  perch  on 
which  the  prisoners  sat. 

THE  ZOSTEROPS,  OR  WHITE  EYES. 

These  are  very  peculiar-looking  birds  on  account  of  the 
white  circle  of  corrugated  skin  that  surrounds  the  eyes, 
giving  the  appearance  of  spectacles  or  "goggles,"  whence  the 
name  s]iectacle  birds  by  which  they  are  also  known.  They 
are  olive  green  above,  and  white  below,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  blackcap.  They  can  be  caged,  and  live  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  captivity,  eating  ants'  eggs  and  similar  things, 
and  fruit. 

The  zosterops  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  belongs 
to  the 

Family — Nectariniidcc. 

Genus — Zosterops.     Z.  lateralis.  Lateral  White  Eye. 

Z.  dorsalis.   Grey -backed  White  E3'e. 
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THE  FINCHES. 

The  followincy   is   an    enumeration    of  the   genera   and 
species  more  usually  imported  : — 

Family — Ploceidce. 
Genus — 
1.  Estrelda. 


2.  Amadina. 


3.  Paephila. 

4.  Donacola. 


E.  riificaiida. 
E.  pJiacton. 
E.  bichcnovi. 
E.  temporalis. 
E.  bella. 
A.  Diodesta. 
A.  cnstanotis. 

A.  lathami. 

A.  gouldi(E. 

A.  inirahilis. 

P.  cineta. 
D.  castaueo- 
tJiorax. 


Red-tailed  Finch. 
Crimson  Finch. 
Bicheno's  Finch. 
Australian  Waxbill. 
Beautiful  Finch. 
Modest  Grass  Finch. 
Chestnut- eared,   or 

Zebra  Finch. 
Side-spotted  Finch,  or 

Diamond  Sparrow. 
Black-faced  Gouldian 

Finch. 
Red-faced  Gouldian 

Finch. 
Parson  Finch. 
Chestnut-breasted 

Finch. 


Diamond  Sparrow. — These  lively  birds  are  well  known 
as  inmates  of  the  cage  and  aviary  in  Britain,  and  are 
about  the  size  of  a  plump  redpoll.  Grey  above,  and  white 
beneath  ;  the  sides  are  black,  spotted  with  numerous  white 
spots ;  a  black  band  crosses  the  breast,  and  the  rump  is  red. 

The  sexes  are  alike.  The  food  ia  confinement,  in  which 
these  birds  do  well,  is  millet  and  canary  seed.  The  nest  is 
made  of  grass,  and  placed  in  a  low  bush  ;  it  is  domed,  and 
lined  with  feathers.     The  white  eggs  are  four  in  number. 

Zebra  Finch,  or  Sparrow. — A  smaller  bird  than  the 
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preceding,  of  an  ashen  grey  colour  above,  and  white 
beneath  ;  there  is  a  red  spot  on  the  face,  and  the  sides  and 
tail  coverts  are  spotted  with  black  and  white  ;  there  is  a 
moustache  or  two  black  lines  diverging  from  the  corners  of 
the  carmine  red  bill.     The  female  is  all  grey. 

Food  and  treatment  like  the  preceding.     It  is  a  native  of 


Fn;.  64.  — r/if  Parson  Flwh. 

New  South  Wales,  but  the  diamond  sparrow  is  found  also 
in  Victoria  in  the  Murray  district. 

GouLDiAN,  or  Painted  Finches. — They  are  well  known, 
and  more  fretjuently  mot  with  than  they  were  a  few  years 
ago.  There  are  two  principal  varieties  or  species — it  is  not 
yet  satisfactorily  determined  in  which  relation  they  stand 
to  each  other — the  red-faced  and  the  black-faced.     They  are 
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almost  the  size  of  the  diamond  sparrow,  and  are  coloured 
in  almost  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  but  have,  neverthe- 
less, a  decidedly  neat  and  trim  appearance. 

They  will  breed  freely  in  confinement  if  kept  at  a  suit- 
able temperature,  that  is,  from  60  to  90  degrees  ;  but  if 
exposed  for  any  lenc^th  of  time  to  anything  lower  than  the 


v-^<r 


Fig.  65. — The  Chestnut- Breasted  Finch. 
former,  tbey  quickly  get  out  of  health,  and  lose  their  neat 
-appearance,  and,  if  the  low  temperature  continues,  die. 

They  are  very  frugal  feeders,  white  millet  being  their 
■chief  diet ;  a  little  canary  seed  may  be  added,  but  they  do 
not  care  about  it  much.  The  nest  is  a  huge  afiair  made  of 
^rass,  and   the   eggs,  from   three  to  five  in  number,  are 
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white  ;  incubation  lasts  about  seventeen  days,  and  in  five  or 
six  weeks  the  young  come  out  of  the  nest  fully  fledged,  but 
grey  and  insignificant-looking  creatures  with  dusky  bills. 

Unless  they  have  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  exercise, 
the  females  are  apt  to  become  egg  bound,  and  die  before 
their  unfortunate  predicament  is  discovered. 

Advice  that  was  recently  given  respecting  them  by  an 
"  expert "  that  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  seed,  but  fed 
entirely  on  fruit,  quickly  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  un- 
fortunate bird  subjected  to  the  experiment.  The  same 
"  authority  "  also  stated  that  the  painted  finches  were  in- 
different to  cold  !  which,  seeing  that  they  are  found 
chiefly  in  North  Australia,  would  be  decidedly  singular  if 
it  were  correct ;  but  it  is  not,  as  amateurs  liavc  found  to 
their  cost,  for  owing  to  their  living  in  single  pairs,  and 
not  in  flocks,  they  are  not  imported  in  large  numbers, 
and  the  price,  although  lower  than  it  was,  remains  high, 
say,  fifty  shillings  a  couple. 

The  Parsox  Fin'CII  is  another  member  of  the  family 
that  is  very  well  known  to  amateurs  in  England,  although 
less  frequently  in  the  market  than  it  used  to  be.  It  is 
rather  smaller  than  the  diamond  sparrow.  Its  general 
colour  is  brown,  with  the  head  and  neck  bluish  grey  ;  a 
black  band  crosses  the  throat,  and  another  passes  behind 
the  thighs  :  the  under  tail  coverts  are  white,  and  the  tail 
bluish  black. 

It  breeds  freely  in  English  aviaries,  but  the  3'oung 
rapidly  deteriorate  in  size  and  colour,  as  well  as  in  stamina, 
so  that  an  aviary-bred  parson  finch  of  the  fourth  genera- 
tion is  still  a  desideratum,  and  likely  to  remain  so,  unless 
the  bird  can  be  kept  under  conditions  more  nearly  re- 
sembling those  that  obtain  in  its  native  country  than  is 
usually  the  case.  Price,  about  twenty  to  twenty-five 
shillings  a  pair.     Food  and  treatment  like  the  preceding. 
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Most  of  the  foregoing  birds  are  more  nearly  related  by 
their  habits  to  the  sparrows  than  to  the  finches,  properly  so 
called. 

THE  HONEY-EATERS. 

The  Honey-eaters,  or  nectivorous  birds  are  a  fairly 
numerous  group  found  in  Australia,  New  Guinea,  New 
Zealand,  and  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific.  The  best 
known  of  them  is  the  PoE,  or  Parson  Bird  of  New  Zealand, 
where  it  used  to  be  found  in  abundance,  but  now  is  much 
reduced  in  numbers. 

It  is  a  large  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  jackdaw,  but  with 
a  longer  and  slimmer  build.  It  is  in  much  request  for  its 
song  and  great  imitative  powers.  It  requires  good 
management  to  keep  it  alive  in  confinement,  but,  by  a 
judicious  mixture  of  insect  with  vegetable  matters  and 
honey,  this  can  be  done  ;  though  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  the  poe  will  often  be  unreasonable 
enough  to  have  a  fit  and  die,  the  result,  probably,  of  diges- 
tive trouble.  From  the  disinclination  it  evinces  to  go  on 
the  ground,  it  is  probable  that  in  its  native  islands  it 
catches  its  insect  prey  on  the  wing,  or,  at  least,  among  the 
branches  of  the  trees  it  frequents. 


Family — MelipJiagidcB. 
Genus — 

1.  ProstJiemadura.    P.  novce  zelandice. 

2.  Anthornis.  A.  nielanura. 

3.  Xanthoinyza.         X.  pJirygia. 

4.  Entomyza.  E.  cyanotis. 


Poe. 
Black-tailed 

Flower  Bird. 
Warty-faced 

Honey-Eater. 
Blue -faced  Honey 
Eater. 
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THE  BOWER-BIRDS. 

There  are  few  Australian  birds  better  known  by  repute 
than  these,  of  which  several  species  are  met  witb.  They 
are  easily  kept  in  confinement,  and  are  extremely  interest- 
ing and  handsome.     They  are  about  the  size  of  the  jackdaw. 

Their  principal  characteristic  is  building  bowers,  or  play- 
ing runs  of  considerable  extent,  the  entrances  to  which 
they  decorate  with  any  glittering  object  they  find  lying 
about,  and,  failing  such,  with  .shells,  bits  of  glass,  bone,  and 
with  feathers. 

They  are  classed  and  divided  as  follows  : — 

Fani  i  1  y — Ft  Honor Jiy  nicJi  idic. 
Genus — 

1.  PtilottorhyncJiiis.       P.  vio/accus.       Silky  Bower  Bird. 

/-*.  sinitlii.  Cat  Bird. 

2.  CJuilaniydodera.        C.  niaciilata.       Spotted  Bower  Bird. 


THE  BIRDS  OF  PARADISE. 

These  gorgeous  creatures  are  well  known,  and,  with 
one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  are  found  in  the  comparatively 
unknown  island  of  New  Guinea ;  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say  were  found,  for  owing  to  the  request  for  their 
marvellous  plumes  for  the  decoration  (?)  of  feminine  liead- 
gear,  they  have  become  much  more  scarce  than  they  were, 
if  some  of  them  have  not  been  altogether  exterminated. 

At  one  time  they  were  classed  with  the  crows,  but 
recently  they  have  been  divided  from  them,  and  placed  by 
themselves. 
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Fam  i  \y — Paradiseidce. 
Genus — 


1.  Paradisea. 

2.  Ptilorhis. 

3.  Seleucides. 


P.  minor. 
P.  rubra. 
P  paradisea. 
S.  nis^ricans. 


4,  Matmcodiii.        M.  cJialyheia. 


Lesser  Bird  of  Paradise. 
Red  Bird  of  Paradise. 
Rifle  Bird. 
Twelve-wired  Bird  of 

Paradise. 
Green  ]\Ianucode. 


Some  of  the  above-named  species,  which  do  not  nearly 
exhaust  the  list  of  the  beautiful  birds  of  paradise,  have 
lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  parrot  house  in  the 
Zoological  Society's  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park,  London, 
where  they  were  fed  as  stated  for  the  starling. 

Common,  or  Emerald  Bird  of  Paradise. — Perhaps 
the  best  known  of  these  magnificent  creatures.  It  is  as 
large  as  a  jay,  and  of  a  delicate  chocolate  brown  colour, 
but  the  face  and  throat  are  rich  metallic  green  ;  the  scapular 
feathers  are  long  and  filamentous,  and  the  bird  has  the 
power  of  spreading  them  out  round  its  body  in  a  kind  of 
cloud.     These  beautiful  plumes  are  cream  colour. 

The  female  is  devoid  of  this  exuberance  of  feathering, 
and  might  be  called  plain-looking,  but  for  the  golden  green 
and  yellow  of  the  head  and  neck  which  she  wears  in 
common  with  her  partner. 

Red  Bird  of  Paradise. — About  the  size  of  a  thrush, 
also  possesses  a  great  quantity  of  sub -alar  feathering 
that  quite  conceals  the  tail,  from  among  the  quills  of  which 
project  two  long  filamentous  feathers  that  are  more  than 
twice  the  length  of  the  bird  itself.  These  are  black,  but 
the  rest  of  the  long  feathers  are  red. 

Golden  Bird  of  Paradise. — Another  splendid  creature, 
with  a  plumage  of  velvety  black,  changing  into  metallic 
green  of  the  most  brilliant  tint.     The  throat  is  emerald 
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green,  and  shines  like   burnished  brass.      Tlie  immensely 
long  tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers  in  graduated  pairs,  the 


last   of  which  are  more  than  three  times  the  length  of 
the  bird. 

Those  beautiful  creatures,  however,  fairly  beggar  descrip- 
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tion,  and  require  to  be  seen  in  order  to  be  appreciated  as 
they  deserve.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  request  for 
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Fk;.  Gl.  —  The  Bird  of  Paradise. 

their  plumaore  for  feminine  hat  decoration  is  slowly  but 
surely  leading  on  to  tiieir  extermination. 


THE  CROWS. 

These  birds  are  well  represented  in  Australia,  where 
the  more  prominent  members  are  to  be  found,  though  some 
species  inhabit  New  Guinea,  and  rival  the  birds  of  paradise 
in  the  brilliancy  of  their  colouring. 

Family —  Corvida;. 
Genus — 
1.  Corvus.  C.  australis.  Australian  Crow. 
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2.  Corcorax.        C.  niela}ior}iaviphus. 

3.  HeteralocJia.  H.  gouhii. 

4.  St7'epera.        S.  gmculina. 

S.  fugilinosa. 
S.  arguta. 

5.  GytiinorJiina.  G.  lenconota. 

G.  organica. 
G.  tibicen. 
G.  Barita.  />.  destructor. 


White-winged 

Chough. 
Huia  Bird. 
Pied  Crow  Shrike. 
Sooty  Crow  Shrike. 
Hill  Crow  Shrike. 
White-backed  Piping 

Crow. 
Tasmanian    Piping 

Crow. 
Black-backed  Piping 

Crow. 
Long-billed    Butcher 

Crow. 


PiPiN'u  Crow. — One  of  the  "common  objects"  of  the 
Australian  bush,  and  a  veiy  delightful  one,  for  his 
cheery  notes  always  announce  the  vicinity  of  water,  a 
treasure  that  is  only  rightly  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  wandered  in  weary  search  of  it  for  many  long  hours 
under  a  burning  sun.  The  general  colour  is  black  and 
white  ;  the  bill  has  a  bluish  tinge,  and  is  decidedly  corvine 
in  appearance.  Male  and  female  are  very  much  alike,  and 
their  food  consists  of  insects  of  all  kinds,  and  small  reptiles, 
of  which  they  consume  an  enormous  quantity. 

The  magpie,  as  the  bird  is  called  by  the  colonists,  is 
readily  tamed,  learns  to  talk  very  well,  and  to  pipe  tunes 
in  a  surprisingly  correct  manner ;  it  will  live  on  ordinary 
house  scraps  for  years,  and  become  so  tame  that  it  may  be 
accustomed  to  go  out  and  return  at  a  given  signal. 

Pied  Crow  Shrike. — Very  like  the  magpie  in  general 
appearance,  but  has  less  white  on  its  plumage,  which 
s  black,  with  metallic  reflections  on  the  head  and  breast; 
the    long    broad    tail    is   crossed   at   its    upper   part    by 
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a  wide  band  of  white,  and  is  tipped  with  a  narrow  one  at 
its  free  extremity  ;  there  is  also  a  white  patch  on  the  centre 
of  each  wing ;  the  bill  is  black,  and  the  eye  a  clear  yellow. 

Tasmanian  Piping  Crow. — Does  not  differ  greatly 
from  its  relatives  on  the  mainland,  except  in  point  of 
size,  for  it  is  much  larger  than  the  Australian  magpie, 
nearly  equalling  in  dimensions  the  common  English  rook. 
It  is  a  very  hardy  bird,  and  will  live  for  a  number  of 
years  in  confinement,  affording  its  owner  or  guardian  a 
good  deal  of  cheap  amusement  by  its  curious  artful-simple 
ways. 

When  a  tame  crow  is  surrounded  and  attacked  by  a 
number  of  wild  ones,  it  throws  itself  on  its  back,  and 
lights  with  bill  and  claws ;  but  when  it  finds  this  mode  of 
self-defence  insufficient,  it  will  suddenly  jump  up  and  begin 
to  swear  at  its  assailants  in  the  most  "colonial"  fashion, 
a  ruse  that  always  has  the  effect  of  immediately  dispersing 
its  foes. 


THE  MENURA. 

The  Menura,  or  Lyre  Bird  of  Soutii-Eastern  Australia 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remai'kable  of  the  many 
strange  birds  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  great  island- 
continent,  for  although  about  the  size  of  a  farm-3'ard 
pullet,  it  is  really  a  wren,  and  has  a  tail  like  the  musical 
instrument  used  by  the  Greek  poetess  Sappho,  which  tail 
consists  of  two  broad  feathers,  that  have  an  outward  curve 
at  their  free  extremities ;  they  are  barbed  heavily  on  their 
inner  aspect,  and  more  slightly  on  the  outer  one,  and 
from  between  them  spring  twelve  or  fourteen  light,  grace- 
ful plumes,  almost  like  in  construction  to  those  of  the 
emerald  bird  of  paradise,  but  that  they  are  of  stiffer  habit, 
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and  do  not  droop  gracefully  like  those  of  the  latter  bird 
but  stand  up  and  represent  the  strino^s  of  the  lyre. 

The  menura  is  a  ground-loving  bird,  and  has  very 
strong  legs  and  feet.  The  nest  is  large,  domed,  and  placed 
on  the  ground,  under  the  shelter  of  some  overhanging 
bush  ;  only  one  egg  appears  to  be  laid,  and  the  young  one 
grows  slowl}'',  but  it  is  able  to  run  swiftly  long  before  it  can 

fly- 

The  food  consists  of  insects,  such  as  beetles,  centipedes, 
scorpions,  and  also  snails. 

It  somewhat  resembles  the  bower-bird  in  its  habit  of 
making  "  play-grounds,"  in  and  on  which  it  is  in  the  habit 
of  spending  a  good  deal  of  its  time  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
wary,  and  can  rarely  be  discovered  when  engaged  in  its 
amusement. 

It  has  a  sweet  song  of  its  own,  and,  in  addition,  possesses 
great  imitative  powers.  So  far  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  preserve  it  for  any  length  of  time  in  captivity. 

Fam  i  ly — Menu  ndcc. 

Genus — Menura.  J/,  superba.  Lyre  Bird. 

M.  albert i.  Prince  Albert's 

Lyre  Bird. 

This  last  differs  from  Superba  in  having  a  less  developed 
tail. 

THE  NIGHTJARS. 

The  MoREPORK,  or  Podargus,  is  another  very  singular 
bird  of  pretty  frequent  occurrence  in  all  parts  of  Australia  > 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  goatsucker,  and,  like  that  bird, 
nocturnal  in  its  habits.  No  sound  is  more  familiar  to  the 
bushman  than  its  weird  cry,  which  is  supposed  to  resemble 
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the  syllables,  "more  pork,"  to  which  it  owes  its  most  familiar 
name,  though  it  is  also  known  as  the  cuckoo. 

Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  cicadas,  and  beetles,  which  it 
captures  when  asleep  among  the  bushes,  and  not  on 
the  wing,  like  its  European  congener,  from  which  it  also 
differs  by  its  habit  of  sitting  across  the  branch  and  not 
along  it,  as  the  latter  does. 

The  eggs  are  white,  two  in  number,  and  are  laid  in  a. 
hollow  in  a  decayed  branch  or  trunk,  without  any  attempt 
being  made  at  nest  construction.  It  is  about  the  same  size 
as  the  English  bird,  to  which  it  bears  a  general  resemblance. 

Family — Podargidm. 

Genus — Podarsrus.     P.  aivicri.     Cuvier's  Podargus. 


THE  KINGFISHERS. 

Almost  everyone  has  heard  of  the  strange  bird  known  in 
the  Australian  Colonies  by  the  name  of  Laughing  Jackass„ 
and  more  scientifically,  Dacelo.  It  belongs  to  the  King- 
fishers, and  is  usuall}-  classed  as  follows : — 

Fam  i  1  y —  A  kedhice. 

Genus — Dacelo.        D.  gigantica.        Laughing  Kingfisher. 
D.  cervina.  Buft'  Laughing  King- 

fisher. 

The  latter  is  the  representative  of  the  family  in  the 
northern  and  the  former  in  the  southern  parts  of  Australia, 
where  few  travellers  through  the  bush  have  failed  to  be 
startled  when  first  at  or  before  day-break  they  listened  to 
its  powerful  voice  and  weird  cachinnation,  which  some 
writers  have  likened  to  the  laugh  of  an  idiot,  and  others  to 
the  braying  of  a  donkey  ;  the  fact  being  that  it  is  some- 
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thing   between   both   and   unlike   either,   a   note   entirely 
sui-genei'is  and  inimitable,  at  least  on  paper. 

The   bird   is  short-legged,  big-billed,  and  thickset ;   its 
])luniage  is  grey,  diversitied  by  hints  of  green  and  buff  on 


the  wings,  and  blue  on  the  head,  which  is  covered  with 
thick,  rather  long  feathers,  which  it  can  erect  into  a  very 
tolerable  crest  at  will.  It  is  found  in  the  driest  and  most 
arid  places,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  lagoons  and  creeks, 
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and  preys  on  reptiles  chiefly,  snakes,  lizards,  and  so  fortb, 
as  well  as  insects  of  a  larger  growth,  the  gigantic  centipede, 
that  makes  dead  timber  a  horror  in  the  bush,  centipedes 
and  coleoptera  of  various  kinds,  as  m'cU  as  cicadas  that 
murder  sleep,  and  mantides  that  mock  the  praying  friar,  for 
they  only  pray  to  prey  on  the  unwary  creatures  smaller 
than  themselves  that  venture  within  their  reach. 

A  useful  bird  is  the  dacelo,  and  protected  by  law — at 
least,  if  it  is  not  it  ought  to  be,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  deadly  reptiles  it  destroys.  The  writer  once 
found  a  lizard  in  the  crop  of  a  dacelo  that  was  as  long  as 
the  bird  itself,  and  it  will  kill  and  swallow  a  snake  twice  at 
least  its  own  length,  and  repeat  the  operation  in  an  hour. 


THE  STRUTHIDEA. 

Family — Cratenxpodidce. 

Genus — StnitJiidea.  S.  cinerea.         Grey  Struthidea. 

These  birds  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  oven-birds,  but 
are  quite  different  from  the  members  of  the  Dejidt'ocolaptidce 
famil}^  of  which  the  Red  Oven-Bird  {Furnariics  riifiis)  is 
a  typical  example ;  but  as  it  is  found  in  South  America 
(Buenos  Ayres),  it  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  work. 

The  Grey  Struthidea,  however,  is  a  native  of  Australia, 
and  is  sufficiently  (or  was)  plentiful  in  the  park-like 
country  round  Lake  Burrumbeet  in  the  colony  of  Victoria, 
where  it  affixes  its  curious  oven-like  nest  to  the  horizontal 
branches  of  the  dwarf  gum-trees  or  the  banksias  that,  with 
various  mimosas,  form  the  sylva  of  that  picturesque  region. 

They  are  not  very  attractive-looking  birds,  for  the  colour, 
as  the  name  indicates,  is  not  a  brilliant  one,  and  they  have 
no  voice  to  speak  of — at  least,  not  a  musical  one — to  com- 
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pensate  for  their  lack  of  brilliant  attire.  The  wings  are 
short  and  round,  but  the  rather  long  tail,  broad  and  rounded 
at  the  free  extremity,  is  their  most  remarkable  feature,  and 
a  fairly  good  example  of  perpetual  motion. 

In  confinement  they  are  fed  on  the  usual  "  insectivorous 
birds'  food,"  dry  crumbled  biscuit  and  seed.  Raw  and 
cooked  meat  is  mixed  with  the  first,  as  well  as  a  little  pre- 
served yolk  of  eg^. 


THE  CUCKOOS. 

Wherever  they  are  found,  the  Cuckoos  are  a  mysteri- 
ous race,  and  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  New  Guinea 
have  each  their  own  members  of  the 

Fam  1  ly — CnculidiC. 
Genus — 

1.  Eiidynamis.  E.  taitensis.  Long-tailed  Cuckoo. 

2.  Ccntropus.  C.  pJiasianus.         Pheasant  Coucal. 

Long-Tailed  Cuckoo. — A  native  of  New^  Zealand 
and  a  true  parasite,  laying  an  Q,gg  here  and  there  in  the 
nest  of  some  other  bird,  such  as  the  grey  warbler,  which  is 
uot  more  than  quarter  of  its  size.  It  is  a  handsome  and 
rather  peculiar-looking  creature.  The  long  tail  is  brown, 
barred  with  black,  and  the  wings  are  the  same,  but  marbled, 
in  addition  wuth  white  and  yellowish  brown ;  the  breast 
and  under  parts  are  creamy  white,  with  long  black  spots, 
the  thin  end  of  which  is  directed  upwards ;  the  iris  is 
yellow,  and  the  strong  legs  and  feet  of  a  yellowish  grey 
colour. 

The  sexes  are  alike  in  outward  appearance,  but  the 
young  are  more  spotted  than  their  elders. 
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Pheasant  Coucal. — A  native  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  of  local  occurrence  there,  keeping  for  the  most  part  to 
low-lying  places.  It  has  the  configuration  of  the  cuckoo, 
but  makes  a  nest,  and  incubates  its  own  three  or  four  greyish 
white,  round  eggs. 

It  is  of  a  brownish  grey  colour,  and  the  tail  is  tipped 
with  white  ;  unlike  the  Eudyiianiis,  it  is  a  ground-loving 
bird,  and  makes  a  large  domed  nest  of  sticks  under  some 
convenient  bush. 

THE  PARROTS, 

Australia,  with  its  dependencies,  is  decidedly  the  land  of 
parrots,  and  to  more  than  glance  at  some  of  the  more 
prominent  species  that  are  there  to  be  met  with  is  absolutely 
out  of  the  question  in  the  space  at  our  disposal.  Indeed, 
for  the  same  reason,  we  cannot  even  enumerate  them  all. 

The}''  have  been  much  divided  by  writers,  and  the 
London  Zoological  Society,  in  their  list,  have  made  three 
distinct  families  of  them,  while  the  great  German  ornitho- 
logist. Dr.  Carl  Russ,  has  classed  them  all  together,  under 
the  general  name  of  Psittacidce.  We  have,  however,  adopted 
the  "Zoo  "  classification  modified  as  follows  : — 

Family — Psittacidcr. 
S  ub-f  ami  ly — CacatuincE. 
Genus — 

1.   Cacatua.  C.  galerita.  Great   Lemon-crested 

Cockatoo. 

C.  iriton.  Triton  Cockatoo. 

C.  leadbeateri.  Leadbeater's  Cockatoo. 

C.  sanguinea.  Blood-stained  Cockatoo. 

C.  gyninopis.  Bare-eyed  Cockatoo. 

C.  rosdcapilla.  Roseate  Cockatoo. 
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2.  Lianetis. 


L.  teniiirostris. 
L.  pastinator. 


3.  Callocephalon.      C.  galeatum. 

4.  CalyptorJiyncJuis.  C.  banksii. 

C.  funereus. 
C.  naso. 

5.  Microglossa.        M.  aierrima. 


Slender-billed  Cockatoo. 

Western  Billed  Cocka- 
too. 

Gan^a  Cockatoo. 

Banksion  Cockatoo. 

Funereal  Cockatoo. 

Western  Black  Cocka- 
too. 

Goliath  Aratoo. 


Sub-  family —  Stringopmce. 
Genus — 

1.  Stringops,  S.  habroptilus.      Night  Parrot. 

2.  Pezoporus.  P.  formosus.         Green  Ground  Parra- 

keet. 


Sub-family — Pal(Zornithin(B. 
Genus — 
Trichoglossus.     T.  novce  hollaiidicd. 

T.  coccinus. 

T.  chlorolepidotus. 

Sub-family — Ekctinca. 
Genus — 

1.  E elect  us. 

2.  Polytelis. 

3.  Aprosviictus. 

4.  Euphcvia. 


E.  peetoralis. 
P.  barrabandi. 
P.  melanura.. 
A.  erythroptcrus. 
A.  seapulatus. 
E.  pidehella. 
E.  elegans. 
E.  chrysostoma. 
E.  spletidida. 


Swainson's  Lorikeet. 
Musky  Lorikeet. 
Scaly  -  breasted   Lori- 
keet. 


Red-sided  Eclectus. 
Barraband's  Parrakeet. 
Black-tailed  Parrakeet. 
Red-winged  Parrakeet. 
King  Parrakeet. 
Turquoisine  Parrakeet. 
Elegant  Parrakeet. 
Blue-banded  Parrakeet. 
Splendid  Parrakeet. 
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E.  chrysogaster.     Orange-bellied    Parra- 

keet.  . 
E.  bourkti.  Bourke's  Parrakeet. 

5.  Melospittacus.     M.  undulatus.       Budgerigar. 


Sub-family — PsitiacincG. 
Genus — 

1.  Platycerais.        P.  pennanti. 

P.  adelaidoi. 
P.  flaveolus. 

P.  icterotis. 
P.  exbnius. 
P.  pallidiccps. 
P.  pileatus. 
P.  flaviventris. 

P.  barnardi. 

P.  semitorquatus. 

P.  zoiiariiis. 

2.  Calopsitta.  CnovoiJiollandia;. 

3.  CyanorhavipJuis.C  novcs  zelandke. 

C.  alpimis. 
C.  auric eps. 


4.  Psephoius, 


P.  liaiinatogaster. 
P.  Jtcsniatonoius. 

P.  nmlticolor. 

P.  pidcherrimiis. 


Pennant's  Parrakeet, 

Adelaide  Parrakeet. 

Yellow-rumped   Parra- 
keet. 

Stanley  Parrakeet. 

Rosella  Parrakeet. 

Pale-headed  Parrakeet. 

Pileated  Parrakeet. 

Yellow  -  bellied  Parra- 
keet. 

Barnard's  Parrakeet. 

Yellow-collared  Parra- 
keet. 

Baner's  Parrakeet. 

Cockatiel. 

New   Zealand   Parra- 
keet. 

Alpine  Parrakeet. 

Golden-headed  Parra- 
keet. 

Blue  Bonnet  Parrakeet. 

Blood-rumped   Parra- 
keet. 

Many-coloured    Parra- 
keet. 

Beautiful,   or   Paradise 
Parrakeet. 
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5.  LathajHus.  L.  discolor.  Swift  Parrakeet. 

().  Pyrrhulopsis.      P.  tabuensis.  Feejee  Parrakeet. 

P.  personata.  Masked  Parrakeet. 

7.  Nestor.  N.  hypopolius.        Ka-Ka  Parrot. 

N.  notabilis.  Mountain  Ka-Ka 

Parrot. 

A  tolerably  lonf^  li.st,  but  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  one. 
As  the  first  is  the  Great  Lemojn'-Crested  Cockatoo,  so 
common  in  many  parts  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  we 
feel  bound  to  ^ive  it  a  few  words  of  welcome,  for  it  is 
really  a  <^rand  creature,  and  a  fjreat  ornament  to  its  native 
country,  whether  seen  flying  at  a  great  elevation  above 
the  head  of  the  spectator,  or  covering  a  hillside,  as  with 
the  aid  of  its  powerful  bill  it  digs  out  the  roots,  bulbs,  and 
ground-nuts,  upon  which  it  feeds,  or  fed  before  the  white 
man  invailcl  its  happy  hunting  grounds  ;  but  since  then 
its  habits  have  somewhat  changed,  for,  abandoning  its 
former  laborious  method  of  providing  for  its  living,  it  pre- 
fers the  easier  way  of  attacking  the  farmer's  crop,  to  which, 
as  may  be  readily  imagined,  it  does  no  small  harm,  so  that 
in  some  parts  it  has  already  been  exterminated,  and,  in 
course  of  time,  will  assuredly  be  extinguished  everywhere. 

It  is  the  size  of  an  ordinary  farm-yard  fowl,  only  its  long, 
broad  wings  and  tail,  and  its  bold,  upstanding,  primrose- 
coloured  crest,  give  it  a  different  and  much  more  distin- 
guished appearance  ;  the  delicate  tint  of  the  crest  contrasts 
elegantly  with  the  snow-white  colour  of  the  back  and 
breast,  but  the  underside  of  the  tail  and  wings  have  a 
faint  reflection  of  the  sulphury  hue  so  conspicious  when 
the  top-knot  is  expanded. 

The  Triton  Cockatoo  from  New  Guinea  bears  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  last,  as  does  also  the  Blue- 
Eyed  Cockatoo,  but  can  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the 
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large  area  of  naked  blue  skin  round  the  eye  of  the  latter, 
and  the  triton  has  a  more  decided  yellow  tinge  on  the 
lower  parts,  as  well  as  a  stronger  and  blacker  bill. 

The  Bare-Eyed   Cockatoo  is  from  Western  Australia. 
It  has  a  very  short  crest,  and  a  triangular-shaped  spot  of 


Fi(i.  69. — Leadbeater's  Cockatoo, 

bare  skin  round  the  eye  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  talker 
among  the  cockatoos,  certainly  among  those  that  are  found 
in  Australia. 

The  Roseate  Cockatoo  has  a  rosy-white  head  and 
crest,  a  grey  back,  wings,  and  tail,  and  a  bright  rosy- 
red  breast  and  under  parts ;  it  is  very  tricky  and  amusing, 
.but  makes  a  poor  talker. 
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The  Slender-Billed  Cockatoo  is  like  the  bare-eyed, 
hut  has  a  very  long,  projecting,  curved  upper  mandible. 


The  Pastinator  is  from  Western  Australia,  and  differs 
from    the    eastern  species,  or  vaviet}'^,  in  size,  being  con- 
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siderably  longer.     It  will  learn  to  say  a  few  words  very 
distinctly,  and  to  imitate  ordinary  domestic  sounds. 

The  Black  Cockatoos  are  very  different  in  their  ap- 
pearance from  their  white  brethren,  being,  for  the  most 
part,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  except  as  regards  the  tail, 
which  is  barred  on  its  under  surface  with  red  and  yellow. 
The  females  are,  for  the  most  part,  spotted  with  the  same 
colour.  These  birds  rather  approach  the  macaws  in  con- 
figuration than  they  do  the  cockatoos,  but  are  classed  with 
the  latter  on  account  of  the  crest. 

The  Goliath  Aratoo,  or  Great  Black  Cockatoo  of 
New  Guinea,  is  a  very  different-looking  creature,  the  colour 
being  rather  dark  leaden  blue  than  black.  It  has  a  finely 
divided  crest,  that  hangs  down  the  nape,  but  can  be  erected 
at  pleasure,  an  enormous  black  upper  mandible,  a  compara- 
tively small  lower  one,  and  a  little  round  button  in  its 
mouth  by  way  of  a  tongue,  and  a  large  patch  of  bare  red- 
dish skin  on  the  face. 

When  eating,  it  fills  the  lower  mandible  with  seed,  which 
it  afterwards  picks  up,  grain  by  grain,  w^ith  its  tongue, 
cracks,  and,  swallowing  the  kernel,  lets  the  husk  fall  to  the 
ground.  It  appears  to  be  devoid  of  the  imitative  faculty, 
but  is  not  more  difficult  to  keep  than  the  other  members 
of  the  family.     In  size  it  equals  a  good-sized  fowl. 

The  Gaxga  Cockatoo  occurs  in  Tasmania.  It  is  a  small 
grey  bird,  about  the  size  of  the  African  grey  parrot, 
but  has  an  upstanding  crest,  which,  together  with  the  head 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  is  of  a  vividly  red  colour. 

The  Strixgops,  or  Night,  or  Owl  Parrot  of  New  Zealanc 
is  (or  was,  for  it  has  been  reported  extinct)  a  large 
bird,  with  such  small  wings  that  it  could  not  fly,  but 
burrowed  under  the  roots  of  the  trees,  where  it  lay  close 
during  the  daytime,  and  came  out  to  feed  at  night. 

The    Australian   Ground   Pezoporus    resembles   it    in 
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colour,  ^reen,  spotted  with  yellow,  but  is  much  smaller,  and 
is  capable  of  Hiffht. 


i'lG.  71. —  /'aradi-t  Forrakeets. 
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SwAiNSON's  Lorikeet  is  perhaps  better  known  by  tbe 
name  of  Blue  Mountatx  Lory.     It  is  a  very  gorgeous 


Fi5.  1-2.  — The  (loliath  CocJcafoo. 
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creature,  with  a  red  bill,  blue  head  and  face,  orange  red 
breast  and  sides,  blue  belly,  and  the  remaining  parts  green. 
It  is  a  honey  feeder  naturally,  and  subject  to  fits  if  fed  on 
seed.  Appropriately  treated,  it  will  live  for  a  long  time  in 
confinement,  and  breed  irecly.  The  female  is  smaller,  but 
otherwise  like  her  mate.  They  are  very  savage  when 
nesting,  and  are  then  dangerous  companions  for  other  birds. 
Rice  boiled  in  milk,  well  sweetened  with  honey  or  cane  sugar, 
will  keep  them  in  health  for  years,  and  they  enjoy  a  few 
fresh  ants'  eggs  and  mealworms  now  and  then. 

The  EcLECTUS  is  from  New  Guinea,  and  presents  the 
curious  anomaly  of  brilliant  red  and  purple  in  the  female, 
while  the  male  is  grass  green,  with  a  red  patch  on  the  side. 
There  are  several  species.  In  confinement  they  eat  the 
seeds  of  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

The  PoLYTELEs  are  Bakr.vbaxd's,  also  called  Green  Leek, 
and  the  Black-Tailed  Parrakeet,  or  Rock  Pepler.  The 
former  is  green,  with  an  orange  red  shield  on  the  breast, 
and  the  latter  is  a  mixture  of  black,  dark  olive  brown,  and 
yellow,  with  a  black  tail.  Both  are  very  subject  to 
ophthalmia  in  confinement,  and  when  attacked  with  it, 
generally  die.     They  are  not  particularly  interesting  birds. 

The  Red-Winged  and  the  Kinc;  Parhakeets  are  larger 
sized  birds,  of  a  bright  grass  green  ;  the  former  lias  a  spot 
of  vivid  red  on  the  wings,  and  the  male  of  the  latter 
species  has  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  of  a  rich  crimson 
tint;  on  the  wing  shoulder  is  a  small  patch  of  verditer 
blue  green. 

These  birds  must  have  as  much  variety  as  possible  of 
food,  for  if  confined  to  one  sort,  they  will  sulk,  and  often 
get  so  weak  that  they  waste  away,  and  die  from  sheer 
debility.  Both  species  have  frequently  bred  in  confine- 
ment. 

The   next  group,  that  of   the   Grass    Parrakeets,  so 
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called  because  they  feed,  for  the'  most  part,  on  the  seeds  of 
the  various  grasses  found  in  their  native  land,  include 
some  well-known  and  very  desirable  species,  of  which  one 


Fig.  13.— The  Kimj  Parrakeit. 

is  the  TuRQUOisiNE,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  blackbird. 
It  has  a  blue  head  and  face,  and  yellowish  under  parts,  with 
the  remainder  green.     It  feeds  freely  in  the  aviary,  and 
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feeds  there  on  canary  seed  and  millet.  The  Elegant  is  not 
unlike  it,  but  has  less  blue  and  more  yellow  in  its  plumage. 
A  cross  has  been  obtained  between  the  two  species,  which, 
strange  to  say,  is  considerably  larger  than  the  parents,  to 
both  of  which  it  bears  resemblance. 

Bourke's  Parrakeet  is  a  pretty  little  creature  from 
Central  Australia.  Its  colour  is  rich  brown,  but  the  breast 
is  pink,  and  it  has  a  blue  line  over  the  bill.  It  is  very 
scarce,  and  appears  to  be  delicate. 

The  well-known  Budgerigar,  or  Undulated  Grass 
Parrakeet  is  the  smallest  member  of  the  family  met  with 
in  Australia.  It  is  green,  with  a  yellow  cap  and  a  blue 
tail,  but  the  upper  parts  are  marked  with  undulating  dark 
grey  lines,  which  mask  the  brilliant  green,  especially  on 
the  neck. 

This  little  bird  breeds  very  freely  in  confinement,  but 
has  developed  a  tiresome  disease  called  "  French  Moult," 
in  consequence  of  its  having  made  its  appearance  first  in 
some  Continental  aviaries,  when  the  feathers  either  fall  out 
and  are  not  reproduced,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  are  never  de- 
veloped, so  that  the  j'oung  leave  the  nest  partially,  or  even 
entirely,  bare,  and  unable  to  fiy.  The  complaint,  which  is 
a  manifestation  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  is  incurable, 
but  may  be  prevented  by  not  allowing  premature  breeding, 
by  the  introduction  of  new  blood,  imported  if  possible, 
and  by  plenty  of  space  for  exercise  and  fresh  air. 

The  food  should  consist  of  canarv  seed  and  white  millet, 
to  which  oats  or  coarse  oatmeal  should  be  added  when 
there  are  young  ones  in  the  nest.  The  eggs  are  five  or  six 
in  number,  often  laid  on  alternate  days,  and  are  white 
like  those  of  every  member  of  the  family. 

The  male  has  the  naked  membrane  round  the  nostrils, 
technically  cere,  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  while  in  the  female 
it  is  cream  or  brown  ;  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine 
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the  sex  of  the  young-,  as  in  their  case  the  cere  is  more  or 
less  shaded  with  blue. 

Imported   birds   nest   from   August   to    Christmas,   and 
aviary  bred  ones,  as  a  rule,  from  May  to  September. 
.    The    Broadtails  {Platycerci)   are    a    numerous   group. 


Fig 


■V    /?-'^T^*;.'' 


-The  Rose/la. 


and  include  some  great  favourites,  e.g:,  the  Rosella,  a  many- 
coloured  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  Barbary  turtle-dove,  and 
decked  with  pretty  well  every  colour  of  the  rainbow.  The 
Palliceps  resembles  it,  but  is  somewhat  larger,  and  has  a 
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yellow,  instead  of  a  crimson,  head,  while  the  Stanley 
Parrakeet  from  Western  Australia  is  smaller,  but  other- 
wise not  unlike  the  rosehill,  as  the  rosella  parrakeet  is  also 
called. 

The  PiLEATED  Broadtail  is  from  Western  Australia, 
and  is  a  very  charming  bird.  Its  crown,  or  cap,  is  ruby 
red  ;  the  face  yellowish  green  ;  the  breast  lilac ;  the  rump 
yellow,  and  the  rest  green,  except  the  under  surface  of  the 
tail,  which  is  lavender,  tipped  with  white. 

The  CocKATiEL  is  a  well-known  bird,  from  the  northern 
l)arts  of  South  Australia.  Its  general  colour  is  gre}'^,  but 
the  face  is  yellow,  as  likewise  is  the  crest ;  and  the  ear 
coverts  are  brick  red  ;  the  wing  coverts  white,  and  the 
under  side  of  the  tail  Ijlack  in  the  male.  In  the  female  it 
is  barred  and  spotted  with  yellow.  She  has  no  yellow  on 
her  face. 

The  New  Zealand  Parrakeet  is  green,  with  a  bright 
red  band  above  the  upper  mandible ;  the  flights  are  blue. 
Sexes  alike.  Auriceps  is  smaller,  about  the  size  of  a  song- 
thrush.  It  has  a  yellow  frontlet  instead  of  a  red  one. 
Both  species  are  very  gentle,  quiet  birds,  and  have  bred  in 
confinement,  the  former  freely. 

The  Blue  Bonnet,  the  Many-Coloured,  and  the 
Beautiful,  or  Paradise  Parrakeets  are  lovely  creatures, 
but  rather  more  delicate  than  many  of  their  congeners, 
especially  the  last.  However,  with  care  they  can  be  pre- 
served for  a  good  many  years  ;  but  the  least  excitement  is 
apt  to  give  rise  to  a  fatal  fit.  Canary  seed  and  white 
millet,  with  a  few  oats  now  and  then,  are  the  best  feeding 
for  them. 

The  Swift  Parrakeet  is  from  Tasmania,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  vivid  red  colour  of  the  under  wing  coverts. 
It  feeds  partly  on  seed,  but  also  extracts  honey  from  the 
flowers  of  the  gum  trees  in  its  native  country. 
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The  Shining  Pakrakeet,  from  the  Feejee  Islands, 
striking  resemblance  to  the  king  parrakeet,  but  is, 
thing,  a  trifle 
smaller.  It  has 
the  bill  black,  and 
lacks  the  wing  mark 
that  distinguishes 
the  latter. 

The  Masked 
Parrakeet  is  a 
large  bird,  with  a 
long  tail,  also  from 
Feejee.  It  is  of  a 
rich  grass  green 
colour,  with  a  black 
head  and  face.  It 
makes  a  nice  cage 
bird,  as  it  rarely 
screams,  and  gets 
very  tame,  but  has 
not  much  imita- 
tive faculty. 

The  Nestors,  or 
New  Zealand 
Hawk  Parrots, 
are  very  peculiar 
birds,  about  the  size 
of  a  crow,  and  quite 
as  active  among  the 
branches  as  the 
latter,  for,  instead 
of  crawling  about 
with  the  aid  of  the 
bill,  like  the  rest  of 


beai  s  a 
if  an}^- 


FiG.  15.— The  Cockatid. 
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their   congeners,  they  hop  in   a   free  and    lively  manner 
from  bongh  to  bouofh,  or  from  perch  to  perch. 

The  oft-repeated  fable  of  their  killing  sheep  for  the  sake 


Fig.  IG.  —  Thc  Nt-stor  Patrol. 


of  eating  the  kidney  fat  dies  hard,  but  has  received  no 
reliable  confirmation.     In  all  probability  the  Kea  was  con- 
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founded  with  a  hawk,  which  it  somewhat  resembles.  It  is 
found  about  the  snow  line  of  the  New  Zealand  Alps,  and  is 
consequentl.7  quite  hard}',  yet  in  the  "Zoo"  it  is  placed  in  the 
parrot  house,  where  the  temperature  is  usually  80  or  90 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  A  bit  of  meat,  raw,  is  ostentatiously 
hung  up  in  its  cage,  but  is  never  touched  by  the  bird, 
which  seems  to  live  chiell}^  on  maize. 

A  very  similar  species  was  found  in  an  island,  known  by 
the  name  of  Philip  Island,  that  lies  between  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  but  it  is  now  believed  to  be  extinct,  as  the 
kea  and  ka-ka  pairots  certainly  soon  will  be. 

New  Guinea  contains  .some  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  the  great  parrot  race  to  be  met  with  anywhere, 
namely,  pigmies  fashioned  after  the  true  parrot  t3'pe,  but 
some  of  them  so  small  as  to  be  less  than  2  inches  in  length, 
or  smaller  than  a  European  wren.  Several  of  them  are 
figured  in  Gould's  "  Birds  of  New  Guinea,"  and  are  certainly 
miniature  parrots,  and  the  prettiest  feathered  gems  it  is 
possible  to  imagine. 

Needless  to  sa.y,  none  of  these  tiny  creatures  have  so  far 
been  imported,  and,  as  they  are  believed  to  subsist 
wholly  on  the  nectar  of  flowers,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will 
ever  be  seen  alive  in  Enirland. 


THE  OWLS 

Are  represented  in  Australasia  hy  the  following,  among 
others. 

Family — Strigidce. 
Genus — 
1.  Strix.  S.  delicatula.  Australian  Barn  Owl. 

5.  nov(.G  hollandm.       Masked  Barn  Owl. 

X 
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2.  Sceloglmix.    S.  albifrons.  White-faced  Owl. 

3.  Spiloglaiix.    S.  novce  zelandicos.       New  Zealand  Owl. 

4.  Ninox.  N.  boobook.  Boobook  Owl. 

A^.  novc^  selandke.        New  Zealand  Owl. 


The  White-Faced,  or  White-Fronted  Owl  of  New 
Zealand  is  named  somewhat  incorrectly,  for  it  has  not  got 
either  a  white  face  or  a  white  front,  but  round  its  eyes,  at 
some  distance  from  them,  is  an  indistinct  ring  of  a  creamy 
white  colour,  dotted  with  minute  black  specks.  The 
general  colour  is  tawny  browm,  strongly  marked  with 
black  ;  the  legs  and  toes  are  covered  with  minute  hair-like 
feathers  of  a  buff  colour.  The  iris  is  hazel  or  dark 
brown,  and  not  as  large  as  usuallj'  happens  in  the  family 
to  which  it  belongs. 

The  New  Zealand  Spiloglaux  is  generally  not  unlike 
the  last,  but  it  lacks  the  ring  round  the  eyes,  and  is 
darker,  especiallj'  on  the  back,  where  are  a  number  of 
tawny  yellow  spots.  The  eyes  are  yellow,  and  the  bird  is 
smaller  than  the  preceding. 

In  both  cases  the  sexes  are  alike,  except  that  the  females 
are  larger  than  their  mates. 

The  Boobook  Owl — so  called  from  its  cry — is  generally 
known  among  the  colonists  as  the  cuckoo,  and,  as  Mr. 
Wood  observes,  the  fact  of  its  calling  in  the  night  is 
noticed  as  an  instance  of  the  perversity  of  the  Australian 
climate,  which  reverses  the  usual  operations  of  Nature,  and 
forces  the  cuckoo  to  take  the  place  of  the  nightingale  and 
pour  forth  its  song  at  night. 
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THE  HA^YKS. 

These  birds  have  numerous  representatives  at  our 
antipodes,  and  among  them  we  enumerate  the  followincr, 
some  of  which  we  propose  to  consider  in  detail,  regretting 
that  want  of  space  prechides  the  possibility  of  going 
regularly  through  a  most  interesting  group. 


Family — Falcojiidce. 

Genus — 

1. 

Circus. 

C.  gouldi. 

Gould's  Harrier. 

2. 

Aquila. 

A.  midax. 

Wedge-tailed  Eagle. 

3. 

Asttir. 

A  approximans. 

Allied  Gosshawk. 

A.  novcii  hollandkii: 

White  Eagle. 

4. 

Hieracidea. 

H.  berigora. 

Berigora  Hawk. 

H.  novo:  zelandkv. 

New  Zealand  Hawk. 

5. 

Tinniinculus. 

T.  concJiroidcs. 

Nankeen  Kestrel. 

6. 

MilvHs. 

M.  isicrus. 

Loncj-winxjed  Kite. 

7. 

Elanus. 

E.  scripius. 

Letter-winged  Kite. 

E.  vielanoptcnis. 

Black-winored  Falcon 

0 

Wedged-Tailed  Eagle.— This  noble-looking  bird  is 
more  generally  known  in  the  Colonies  by  the  name  of 
eagle  hawk.  At  one  time  it  was  numerous,  but  owing  to 
its  depredations  among  the  flocks  it  is  much  less  frequently 
met  with  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  There  is  a  well- 
known  story  of  a  fugitive  from  justice,  who  secreted 
himself  on  a  rocky  ledge  where  a  pair  of  these  birds  had  a 
nest,  and  by  cutting  the  quills  of  the  young  ones'  wings, 
was  enabled  to  hide  himself  for  nearly  a  year,  for  the 
young  eagles  being  unable  to  fly,  remained  in  their  nest, 
and  were  assiduously  fed  by  the  parent  birds,  the  fugitive 
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sharing  in  the  food  that  they  brought  to  the  nest.  When 
spring  set  in,  however,  the  old  eagles,  impelled  by  instinct, 
forsook  their  offspring,  and  when  the  man  had  killed  and 
eaten  them,  he  was  forced  b^^  hunger  to  give  himself  up. 

This  bold  and  handsome  bird  is  found  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land  and  the  islands  in  Bass's  Straits,  as  well  as  on  the 
mainland.  In  colour  it  is  brown,  with  a  blackish  tinge, 
turning  to  reddish  brown  on  the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  White  Eagle  occurs  in  the  land  of  paradoxes  that 
has  given  birth  to  black  swans  and  nocturnal  cuckoos — that 
goes  without  saying — but  it  is  only  in  advanced  age 
that  the  ferocious  creature  in  rjuestion  assumes  the  white 
garb  of  spotless  innocency.  In  its  youth  and  middle  age  it 
is  grey  on  the  upper  surface  and  vested  in  white  below. 
The  female  is  nearly  twice  as  big  as  her  mate,  and  has 
reddish  yellow  eyes,  while  his  are  dark  brown. 

The  Beuigora  Hawk  is  a  native  of  Tasmania ;  it  is 
mainly  insectivorous  in  its  habits,  Imt  also  eats  small 
animals  and  reptiles,  as  well  as  carrion.  It  occasionally 
picks  up  a  stray  chicken,  and  is  consequently  looked  upon 
as  an  enemy  by  the  colonists,  but  it  is  really  tlieir  friend, 
and  its  ultimate  destruction  will  tend  to  the  increase  of 
creatures  a  thousandfold  more  destructive  than  itself. 
The  general  colour  of  the  adult  bird  is  brown  above,  and 
white  with  a  sliade  of  cream  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
body. 

The  nest  is  built  among  the  topmost  boughs  of  the 
tallest  gum-trees,  and  the  breeding  season  extends  from 
September  to  December. 

THE  PELICANS. 

This  group  has  a  representative  in  Australia,  which 
does  not  differ  to  any  material  extent  from  those  found 
elsewhere. 
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Family — Pelecanidii^. 

Genus — Pelccaiins.    P.  conspicillatus.   Australian  Pelican. 

An  allied  species,  known  as  the  Frigate  Bird,  is  found 
in  Tropical  Australasia.  It  is  endowed  with  far  greater 
powers  of  flight  than  the  pelicans,  which  it  resembles  in 
the  possession  of  a  large  sub-raandibular  pouch,  but  its 
bill  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  pelicans,  and  it  also 
has  a  larger  tail,  which  is  rather  milviau  in  appearance, 
being  deeply  forked.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  pirate,  and 
prefers  despoiling  the  large  gulls  of  their  prey  to  fishing  on 
its  own  account. 

The  colour  is  deep  black,  glossed  with  the  richest  shade 
of  metallic  green  ;  the  pouch  is  scarlet ;  the  wing  expanse 
is  about  8  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  bird  from  the  point 
of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  is,  or  about,  3  feet.  The 
body  is  comparatively  small. 

The  female  frigate  bird  is  rather  brown  than  black,  and 
light  brown  streaked  with  white  on  the  under  surface. 

Where  such  accommodation  is  available,  the  nest  is  built 
on  a  ledge  of  some  precipitous  rock,  but  failing  this,  on  a 
tree,  or  even  among  low  bushes  on  the  seashore.  There  is 
only  one  ^gg,  which  is  white,  and  has  a  rough  shell. 

THE  HERONS. 

The  chief  representative  of  these  birds  in  our  Australian 
colonies  is  know^n  there  by  the  name  of  the  Nankeen 
Night  Herox  from  its  rich  buff  or  light  cinnamon  colour, 
and  its  nocturnal  habits.  It  is  pretty  well  distributed 
throughout  the  Continent,  but  is  more  abundant  in  New 
South  Wales  than  in  Western  Australia. 

In  its  manner  of  flight  and  of  feeding  it  resembles  the 
true  Herons,  the  head  being  retracted  into  the  breast,  and 
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the  long  legs  stretched  out  behind.  It  lives  rather  on  rep- 
tiles, frogs,  lizards,  etc.,  than  on  fish,  which,  however,  it 
sometimes  captures  in  shallow  lagoons  during  the  heat  of 
summer,  when  the  water  has  evaporated  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  creeks. 

The  ne.st  is  built  among  the  branches  of  tall  trees.  The 
eggs,  generally  three  in  number,  are  of  a  pale  green  colour. 

The  sexes  are  almost  indistinguishable  during  life,  but 
the  young  differ  considerably  from  their  parents.  The 
head  is  ornamented  by  a  tuft  of  feathers  that  droop  nearly 
down  to  the  shoulders  when  the  bird  stands  upright. 

Fami  ly — A  rdeidcu. 

Genus — Nycticorax.     N.  caledonkus.     Nankeen    Night 

Heron. 


THE  IBIS. 

Tlie  Straw-Necked  Ibis  is  a  peculiar  bird  confined 
to  Australia,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  confused  mass  of 
long  yellow  narrow  feathers  that  hang  down  from  the 
front  of  its  neck.  The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck 
aie  bare,  and  of  a  dingy  black  colour.  The  back  and  wings 
are  bright  green,  with  a  metallic  gloss,  but  the  neck  and 
lower  parts  are  white.  The  sexes,  when  adult,  are  indis- 
tinguishable during  life. 

It  is  very  deliberate  in  all  its  movements,  and  very  shy 
and  wary.  It  is  very  local  in  its  distribution,  and  disappears 
from  a  given  locality  for  several  years,  to  be  found  only  in 
another.  Where  does  it  go  ?  inquires  Gould,  and  can  give 
no  answer  to  his  question,  beyond  a  conjeciuie  that  there 
may  be  a  fertile  oasis  in  the  centre  of  the  island-continent, 
which    is    the    natural    habitit    of    the    bird   which    only 
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leaves   it  when  some   untoward  atmospheric  or   climatic 
influence  compels  it  to  seek  a  refuge  and  food  elsewhere. 

Family — Plataleidce. 

Genus — CorpJdbis.     C.  spinicollis.     Straw-necked  Ibis. 


THE  DUCKS. 

This  group  is  very  abundant  in  all  the  Australian 
colonies,  where,  among  other  members  of  the  family 
AnatidcB  it  is  represented  by  the  following  genera  and 
species : — 


Family — A  na  tides. 
Genus — 
1.  Anseranas.         A.  vielanoleuca. 


2.  Cereopsis. 

3.  Bernictda. 

4.  Cygnus. 

5.  Tadorna. 


6.  Anas. 


C.  novm  hollandm. 

B.  j lib  at  a. 

C.  atratus. 

T.  tadornoides. 

T.  variegata. 
A.  superciliosa. 
A.  castanea. 


A .  gibbcn'froHS. 

7.  Bizinra.  B.  lobata. 

8.  Fidigiila.  F.  fiovca  selandioi. 

0.  Hymenolmnius.  H.  malachorhynchus. 


Black  and  White 

Goose. 
Cereopsis  Goose. 
Maned  Goose. 

Black  Swan. 

Australian    Shel- 
drake. 

Variegated    Shel- 
drake. 

Australian    Wild 
Duck. 

Chestnut-breasted 
Duck. 

Slender  Duck. 

Musk  Duck. 

Blue  Duck. 

Striped  Duck. 
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Cereopsis,  or  Cape  Barron  Goose. — This  bird  is  found 
in  the  south-east  part  of  Australia,  as  well  as  on  the 
islands  in  Bass's  Straits.     It  is  a  fine  bird,  and  receives  its 


first  name  from  the  large  size  of  the  ceie  or  naked  mem- 
brane surrounding  the  nostrils,  and  its  second  one  from 
the  place  where  it  is  found  in   most   abundance.     It  is  a 
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grazing  bird,  and  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  domes- 
ticated poultry  were  it  not  for  its  quarrelsome  disposition. 

The  colour  is  greyish  brown,  with  lighter  patches  on  the 
back,  and  with  black  on  the  wings ;  the  head  is  ver}'  light 
grey ;  the  short  powerful  bill  is  black,  and  the  cere  greenish 
buff.     The  legs  are  grey-pink,  and  the  eyes  red. 

It  breeds  freely  in  England ;  the  eggs  are  cream 
coloured. 

The  Black  Swan  is  a  handsome  bird,  but  not  nearly  as 
biof  as  its  white  congeners,  nor  has  it  as  long  and  graceful 
a  neck ;  but  it  puffs  out  its  wings  much  in  the  same 
manner  when  swimming.  The  general  colour  is  black,  but 
the  feathers  appear  to  have  a  grey  edging,  which  is  really 
due  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  curved  at  the  free 
extremity.  The  bill  is  deep  red,  and  the  primaries 
white. 

The  eggs  are  green,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  and  the 
young  at  first  are  covered  with  grey  down. 

The  black  swan  breeds  freely  in  England. 

The  Blue  Duck  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand ;  the  bill  is 
dark  green ;  the  head  and  neck  very  dark  blue,  with  a 
metallic  gloss ;  the  wings  and  back  blue,  with  a  bronzed 
tinge :  tlie  greater  wing  coverts  have  white  tips,  which 
form  a  line  across  near-ly  the  middle  of  the  wing ;  the 
lower  breast,  belly,  and  hinder  parts  are  grey,  with  a 
reddish  brown  tinge  at  the  sides  :  the  feet  are  dark 
greenish  gre}'. 

The  Hymenol.5:mus  Duck  has  a  dull  yellow  bill,  and  is 
all  over  of  a  dull  leaden  blue  colour,  except  on  the  breast, 
on  which  occur  a  number  of  dotted  lines  of  a  dull  chest- 
nut brown.  The  legs  and  feet  are  dull  yellow.  It  is  a 
native  of  New  Zealand. 
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THE  PIGEONS. 

The  Fruit  Pigeons,  as  might  be  supposed,  are  not 
very  numerous  in  Australia,  which  contains  no  edible  fruit, 
but  there  are  a  good  many  of  them  in  New  Guinea,  and 
some  other  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  Pacitic. 

Fa  ra  i  ly —  Ca  rpophagidce. 
Genus — 

1.  CarpopJiaga.         C.  liictuosa.         Wiiite  Fruit  Pigeon. 

2.  LopJioliiinus         L.  antarcticus.    Double-crested  Pigeon. 

3.  Ptilopiis.  P.  sKpcrbiis.       Superb  Fruit  Pigeon. 

The  Double-Crested  Pigeon  is  a  remarkably  fine  bird 
that  is  found  in  South-Eastern  Australia.  Gould  met  with  it 
in  the  basins  of  the  Illawarra  and  Hunter  Rivers.  It  is 
strictly  arboreal  and  gregarious  in  habit,  and  not  very  bril- 
liant as  to  colour,  but  is  rendered  sufficiently  conspicuous  by 
its  curious  double  crest,  the  hinder  part  of  which  consists  of 
feathers  at  least  twice  the  length  of  those  in  front.  Silvery 
grey  is  the  colour  of  the  crest  and  head  and  neck,  with 
dark  lines  where  the  latter  is  merged  in  the  breast ;  the 
rest  of  the  plumage  is  dark  slate  grej'",  but  the  primaries 
and  secondaries  are  black.  A  wide  grey  band  crosses  the 
middle  of  the  tail,  which  also  has  a  dark  extremity.  The 
iris  is  red,  and  the  feet  reddish  purple. 

The  second  division  of  the  pigeon  family  is  classified  as 
follows : — 

Sub-Family — Coluinbidiu. 
Genus — 

1.  Geopelia.  G.  tranquilla.  Peaceful  Ground  Dove. 

G.placidcx.  Placid  Ground  Dove. 
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Graceful      Ground 
Dove. 
G.  humeral  is.  Bar  red -shouldered 

Dove. 

2.  Macropygia.        M. phasiauella.       Plieasant-tailed 

Pigeon. 

3.  OcypJiaps.  O.  lophota.  Crested  Dove. 

4.  ChalcJiopJiaps.     C.  cJirysocJdorus.     Green-winged  Dove. 

5.  Phaps.  P.  chalcoptera.        Bronze- winged 


Pigeon. 

P.  elegans. 

Brush  Bronze- winged 
Pigeon. 

P.  Jiistrionica. 

Harlequin  Bronze- 
winged  Pigeon. 

0                    0 

6.  Leucosarcia. 

L.  picata. 

Wonga  -  Wonga 
Pigeon. 

7.  Goura. 

G.  coronata. 

Crowned  Pigeon. 

The  Peaceful,  Placid,  and  Graceful  Ground  Doves 
are  all  charming  little  birds,  the  last  of  which  is  Letter 
known  to  amateurs  by  the  name  of  Diamond  Dove. 
They  are  easily  kept  in  confinement  if  protected  from  cold  ; 
and,  if  the  aviary  is  of  sufficient  size.,  will  live  pretty  com- 
fortably together,  each  couple  taking  up  a  position  in  it  to 
which  it  will  keep  without  unduly  interfering  with  its 
neighbours ;  but  if  in  the  least  crowded,  they  quickly  belie 
their  names,  and  it  will  become  a  case  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

For  food,  they  should  have  millet  and  dari ;  hemp  is 
bad  for  them,  and  canary  seed,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  care 
about,  while  rape,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  they  do  not 
touch  ;  but  if  they  have  young,  a  little  coarse  oatmeal,  or 
some  of  Robinson's  patent  groats,  may  be  added  to  their 
bill  of  fare. 
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The  nests  consist  of  a  few  sticks  or  sprays  of  lieatlier 
placed  on  any  convenient  shelf.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  turn 
these  beautiful  little  birds  out  in  May,  and  take  them 'in- 
doors again  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  September. 

The  Crested  Dove  is  a  handsome  and  most  graceful 
creature ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  Barbary  dove> 
and  has  an  upstanding  ])ointed  crest  about  1^  inches  long  ; 
it  is  grey  and  white,  with  a  patch  of  metallic  green  on  the 
wings.  If  treated  as  advised  for  the  preceding,  it  is  a  very 
free  breeder,  but  it  cannot  stand  cold.  By  the  expedient 
of  transferring  the  eggs  to  a  couple  of  Barbary  doves,  as 
many  as  eighteen  or  twenty  young  ones  may  be  obtained 
from  one  pair  in  the  season,  without  any  visible  deteriorating 
effect  on  the  bir<ls  themselves ;  but  they  should  be  allowed 
to  hatch  and  rear  the  last  pair  themselves. 

The  Gheen-Win'GEI)  Pigeon,  or  Dove  is  the  counterpart 
of  its  Indian  namesake,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  it 
Ijy  being  a  little  larger,  and  having  more  white  over  the  eye. 

The  Bronze- Winged  Pigeon  is  a  much  bigger  bird  than 
any  of  the  preceding.  It  is  not  gregarious,  each  pair 
keeping  together,  but  in  certain  localities  it  is  sufficiently 
numerous.  Tlie  front  of  tlie  head  is  buff,  the  neck  grey, 
the  face  phim  colour,  the  upi)er  parts  of  the  body  brown, 
and  the  wing  coverts  are  distinguished  by  green  spots,  with 
a  bronzed  or  metallic  reflection  ;  the  breast  is  purple,  witli 
a  tinge  of  brown.  The  legs  and  feet  are  bright  red,  and 
the  eyes  hazel. 

In  size  it  equals  tlie  laigest  of  the  domesticated  breeds, 
has  a  broad  back,  and  rather  short  legs. 

It  will  breed  freel}'  in  confinement  if  protected  from  ex- 
treme cold,  and  maj'  be  fed  like  the  ordinary  inmates  of 
the  dovecote. 

The  WoNGA-WoNGA  PiGEON  has  long  borne  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  excellent  table  bird.     It  is  a  little  larger 
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than  the  last,  and  requires  the  same  treatment.     The  chin 
and    forehead  are  white,  and  the  lores  hlack  ;  the  upper 
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Fir;.  78.  —  The  Goura  Pigeon. 

parts  are  slate  grey,  and  the  breast  nearly  black  ;  a  broad 
white  band  crosses  the  chest,  and  is  prolonged  up  the  sides 
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of  the  neck  nearly  to  the  nape.  The  sides  are  white,  but 
each  feather  has  a  broad  spot  of  dark  brown.  The  bill  is 
red,  with  a  black  point,  the  legs  and  feet  carmine,  and  the 
eyes  reddish  brown. 

The  GouRA,  or  Crowned  Pigeon  is  found  in  New 
Guinea  and  adjacent  parts,  and  is  the  giant  of  the  pigeon 
race,  equalling  a  small  turkey  in  size;  the  long,  strong 
legs  and  bold  upstanding  crest  of  upright  feathery 
plumes  making  it  look  larger  even  than  it  really  is. 

The  general  colour  is  leaden  blue,  but  the  wing  coverts 
are  dull  purple  and  white ;  with  the  latter  colour  the  tail  is 
also  tipped.  These  noble-looking  birds  are  fairly  hardy, 
but  apt  to  lose  their  toes  if  exposed  to  frost  or  cold  wet 
weather.  If  properly  housed  and  fed  (on  any  kind  of 
[)oultry  mixture)  they  will  breed  in  confinement  ;  but  as 
only  one  egg  is  laid,  the  multiplication  of  the  species  pro- 
ceeds at  a  slow  rate.  However,  as  they  command  a  high 
price,  the  acquisition  of  a  pair  for  £15  or  £20  may  well  turn 
out  to  be  a  not  un])rofitable  speculation. 

Needless  to  say,  the}^  require  a  considerable  range,  but 
under  cover,  or  they  would  quickly  fly  away,  for,  notwith- 
standing their  size  and  weight,  they  have  great  powers  of 
flight,  as  they  also  have  of  swallowing,  for  a  large  walnut 
will  disappear  down  the  gullet  apparently  without  the 
least  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  bird. 

The  Victoria  Crowned  Pigeon  differs  from  the  ordinary 
ffoura  in  havinfr  the  ends  of  the  crest  feathers  more 
divided  ;  in  all  probability  it  is  only  a  local  variety  of  the 
former. 

THE  PHEASANTS. 

The  Quails  form  the  only  representatives  of  the 
pheasant  family  found  in  Australia,  but  they  are  fairly 
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numerous,  especially  in  cultivated  districts,  where  they  are 
often  killed  by  striking  violently  against  the  wire  fences 
when  passing  from  one  field  to  another. 

Family — Phasian  idee. 

Genus — 1.  Cotiirnix.      C.  pcctoraiis.        Pectoral  Quail. 
2.  SymvcHS.      S.  aiistralis.        Australian  Quail. 
vS".  diemenensis.    Tasmanian  Quail. 

THE  HEMIPODES. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  quails,  two  species  belonging  to  the 
genus  Tnrnix  are  found  at  our  antipodes.  As  they  are 
rarely  if  ever  imported,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  name  them. 

Family —  Tiiniicidcu. 

Genus — Tnrnix.  T.  varia.  Varied  Hemipode. 

T.  pyrrhotJiorax.  Red-chested  Hemipode. 

THE  BRUSH  TURKEYS 

Form  a  very  interesting  group,  thought  at  one  time  to 
be  peculiar  to  Australia,  but  now  known  to  occur  in  the 
New  Guinea  Archipelago.  They  are  polj'gamous,  and, 
instead  of  incubating  their  eggs,  the  females  lay  them  in  a 
heap  of  fermenting  vegetable  matter  collected  by  the  whole 
company,  where  they  are  hatched  by  the  heat  generated 
by  the  decomposing  matters.  But  the  birds,  nevertheless, 
attend  to  the  eggs,  turning  them,  and  placing  them  nearer 
to  or  further  from  the  surface  as  occasion  requires. 

Family — Megapodiidce. 

Genus — 1.   Tallegallns.     T.  lathami.        Brush  Turkey. 
C.  Lcipoa.  L.  occllata.         Mallee  Hen. 
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The  family  name  of  these  birds  is  derived  from  the  great 
development  of  their  feet,  which  enable  them  to  grasp  and 
throw  up  into  heaps  the  various  vegetable  matters  they  re- 
quire for  their  nest-heaps.  The  naked  head  and  neck,  as 
well  as  the  singular  flap  that  depends  from  the  neck,  give 
the  brush  or  bush  turkey  a  somewhat  vulturine,  rather  than 
a  turkeyish,  appearance;  but  the  Leipoa,  or  mallee  hen,  is 
dressed  in  a  more  becoming  manner,  for  it  has  a  small 
crest,  and  tlie  plumage  is  prettily  diversified  with  grey  and 
wiiite. 


THE  RAILS. 

A  very  natural  group,  for  all  the  members  of  it  bear  a 
con.siderable  resemblance  to  each  othei",  as  well  in  form 
as  in  habits.  Their  headquarters  are  in  New  Zealand, 
which  islands  wore  at  no  distant  date  inhabited  by  allied 
species  of  very  great  size,  in  comparison  with  which  their 
existing  relatives  are  the  merest  pigmies. 


Family— A', 

xllidn: 

Genus— 

1. 

Rallies. 

R.  pcctoralis. 

Australian  Rail. 

2. 

Rallina. 

R.  ptvciloptcra. 

Bar-winged  Rail. 

3. 

Ocydroinns. 

0.  austral  is. 

Weka  Rail. 

0.  earlei. 

Earl's  Rail. 

0.  fiiscus. 

Black  Wood  Hen. 

4. 

Porphyrio. 

P.  melanotus. 

Black-backed  Por- 
phyrio. 

5. 

Tribonyx. 

T.  ventralis. 

Black-tailed    Water- 
hen. 

T.  viortieri. 

Mortier's  Waterhen. 

6. 

Gallinula. 

G.  tenebrosa. 

Sombre  Gallinula. 

7. 

Fulica. 

F.  australis. 

Australian  Coot. 
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All  these  birds  are  formed  on  pretty  much  the  same  plan, 
and  have  considerable  power  of  movement  both  on  the 
dry  ground  and  in  the  water,  running,  swimming,  and 
diving  with  great  elegance  and  ease;  but,  as  a  rule,  their 
flight  is  weak,  and  incapable  of  being  prolonged  for  any 
extended  period,  the  birds  never  taking  to  the  wing  as  long 
as  there  is  water  to  hide  in,  and  a  clear  field  across  which 
to  save  themselves  from  an  enemy  by  swift  running. 

They  diflfer  most  in  size  and  in  the  formation  of  the  feet, 
the  rails  proper  having  divided  toes  like  ordinary"  land 
birds,  while  the  coots  have  a  web-like  projection  round  each 
of  them,  but,  nevertheless,  free,  and  not  united  as  in  the  case 
of  the  ducks;  while  the  gallinules  and  some  of  the  others 
have  their  toes  so  enormously  produced  that  the  birds  are 
able  to  run  along  the  surface  of  the  water  on  the  leaves  of 
the  aquatic  plants  as  readily  as  on  dry  land. 

Some  of  them  are  rather  brilliantly  coloured,  but  the 
majority  arc  dull  of  plumage,  and  all  make  their  nests  and 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  water. 

The  food  consists  of  aquatic  insects,  molluscs,  and  vege- 
table matters.  If  desired,  they  can  all  be  kept  in  confine- 
ment if  fed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  their 
natural  habits  ;  and  many  species,  especially  those  from 
New  Zealand,  can  be  acclimatised  with  care,  and  will  live 
and  breed  on  any  ornamental  water  where  a  little 
sequestered  island  has  been  thoughtfully  provided  for  their 
accommodation. 

THE  BUSTARDS. 

The  Australian  Bustard  {Eupodotis)  is  the  onl)^  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs  that  is  found  in 
that  dependency  of  the  British  Empire ;  it  bears  a  consider- 
able likeness  to  the  bird  that  was   once  so  common  on 

Y 
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Salisbury  Plain,  and  similar  localities  in  Eno^land,  bub 
which,  unfortunately,  has  long  disappeared,  and  like  its 
European  congener,  will,  according  to  appearance,  soon  be 
as  rare  in  its  native  haunts  as  the  latter  has  become,  for  it 
is  a  conspicuous-looking  bird,  and,  though  capable  of  strong 
flight,  rarely  uses  its  wings,  so  that  it  falls  an  easy  prey  to 
man  and  dog. 

Family — Otidcc. 

Genus — Eupodotis.     E.  ausiralis.     Australian  Bustard. 


THE  CURLEWS. 

The  Australian  Tiiicknee,  or  Thick  Kxee,  does  not 
materially  differ  from  its  European  namesake,  and,  pro- 
bably, relative,  so  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more 
than  name  it. 

Fam  i  ly — Gidicticniidcv. 

Genus — (Edicncmus.       CE.  srt'dUi^^'iiis. 


THE  PLOVERS 

Call  for  no  ver}'  extended  remarks  ;  the  former  is  by  no 
means  unlike  its  British  namesake,  and  the  latter  is  re- 
markable chiefly  for  the  small  appendages  that  ornament, 
or  disfigure,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  beholder,  the  sides 
of  its  neck. 

Family —  Charadriidcc. 

Genus — L  SarciopJiorus.     S.  pcctoralis.     Black-breasted 

Peewit. 
2.  Lobivandlus,     L.  lobatus.  Wattled 

Peewit. 
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SNIPE  AND  WOODCOCK. 

There  are,  in  various  parts  of  Australia,  birds  that  in  a 
general  way  bear  a  great  likeness  to  our  English  Wood- 
cock and  Snipe.  There  is  also  a  Whimbrel,  or  Little 
Whimbrel,  to  which  the  same  remark  applies. 


Family — Scolopa  ridce. 
Genus — 

1.  Scolopax. 

2.  Gallinago. 

3.  Numoiius, 


S.  aiistralis. 
G.  novm  Jiollandka. 
G.  tasmaniaiis. 
N.  viinuius. 


Australian  Woodcock. 
Australian  Snipe. 
Tasmanian  Snipe. 
Little  Whimbrel. 


THE  GULLS 

Have  some  well-known  representatives  at  our  antipodes, 
several  of  which  have  bred  freely  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
London  Zoological  Society. 

Fam  i  ly  — La  ridcc. 
Genus — 
Lams.  L.  novcc  hollandicc.       Jameson's  Gull. 

L.  bulleri.  Buller's  Gull. 

L.  doiniiiica7uis.  Large    Black  and 

W^hite  Gull. 


The  two  last  are  found  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  first  in 
the  south-eastern  parts  of  Australia,  and  in  Tasmania,  or 
rather  on  the  coasts  of  both  countries. 

Buller's  Gull  is  a  small  bird,  about  15  inches  in 
length.  The  bill  is  black,  and  the  head,  neck,  and  lower 
parts  white,  faintly  tinged  with  lead  blue,  deepening  to- 
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wards  the  under  tail  coverts  :  the  wings  are  light  slate 
bine  ;  the  outermost  great  wing  coverts  are  white,  and  the 
outer  primaries  edged  witli  black ;  the  legs  and  feet 
are  blackish  brown  :  the  eyes  are  blue  grey,  but  the  orbits 
are  red. 

The  Dominican  Gull  has  a  dull  yellow  bill,  of  which 
the  tip  of  the  lower  mandible  is  red  ;  the  head,  neck,  under 
parts,  and  tail,  are  white,  tinged  with  blue  grey,  which 
deepens  to  the  latter  part ;  and  the  wings  are  black ; 
coverts  and  primaries  boldly  tipped  with  white  ;  legs  and 
feet  dull  blue  grey.  It  is  a  rather  large  bird,  measuring 
about  32  inches  in  length. 


APTEllYX. 

We  now  come  to  a  family  or  group  of  birds  peculiar,  as 
far  as  known,  to  the  New  Zealand  group  of  birds,  namely 
the  Apteryxes,  of  which  several  species  have  been 
differentiated,  while  the  remains  of  several  colossal 
members  have  been  discovered  in  different  parts  of  the 
islands. 

Fam  il  y — Aptcrygidiv. 

Genus — Apteryx.         A.  ausiralis.  Keewee. 

A.  niantclli.  Mantell's  Apteryx 

A.  oiveni.  Owen's  Apteryx. 

A.  Jiasti.  Haast's  Apteryx. 

In  all  these  birds  the  wing  is  in  a  merely  rudimentary 
condition,  hence  the  name  apteryx,  which  signifies  wingless. 
They  are  all  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  feed  principally 
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on  earth  worms,  which  their  lono^,  strong  and  pointed  bills 
enable  them  to  capture  with  readiness  in  their  burrows. 

The  plumage  consists  of  a  thick  coating  of  hair-like 
feathers  abundantly  furnished  with  silky  down  at  the  base, 
and  terminating  in  a  filamentous  point ;  the  base  of  the  bill 
is  furnished  with  a  number  of  strong  bristle-like  hairs, 
which,  no  doubt,  play  the  part  of  feelers,  like  the  so-called 
"whiskers"  of  the  domestic   cat,  which  i)redatory  animal, 


Fig.  79.  —  The  Apteryx. 


by  the  by,  is  guilty  of  the  proximate,  if  not  actual,  exter- 
mination not  only  of  the  harmless  wingless  birds  under 
consideration,  but  of  the  night  parrot  and  other  peculiar 
Australasian  birds ;  for  pussy  has  taken  to  the  bush  and  runs 
wild  in  those  parts,  where  she  plays  sad  havoc  with  the 
unique  aboriginal  avifauna. 

As  the  legs  of  this  bird  are  set  very  far  back,  it  has 
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rather  an  upright  gait ;  but  when  it  runs  the  head  is  set  well 
back,  the  neck  raised,  and  the  body  oscillates  from  side  to 
side  ;  but  a  high  rate  of  speed  is  nevertheless  attained. 

The  egg  is  relatively  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird, 
for  it  weighs  some  15  or  IG  ounces,  while  the  bird  itself 
turns  tlie  scale  at  about  4  pounds  avoirdupois,  or  about 
four  times  the  weight  only  of  its  egg. 

The  bill  is  long  and  slightly  curved  with  a  small  hook  at 
the  tip,  near  to  which  the  small  nostrils  are  also  placed,  so 
that  in  all  probability  the  apteryx  is,  at  least  partially, 
guided  to  its  prey  hy  the  sense  of  smell. 

It  is  about  2  feet  in  lengtli,  of  a  brownish  grey  colour, 
as  befits  a  pilgrim  of  the  niglit,  on  which  a  robe  of  gaudier 
colours  would  be  altogether  thrown  away,  for  does  not  the 
proverb  tell  us  that  by  night  all  cats  are  gre}'  ? 


THE  OSTRICHES. 

The  well-known  rhyme  :  "  If  I  were  a  cassowary  on  the 
plains  of  Tirabuctoo,  I  would  eat  a  missionary,  gown, 
bands,  and  hymn-book,  too,"  bristles  with  topographical 
and  ornithological  blunders,  for  the  bird  in  question,  the 
Cassowary,  or  Pacific  Ostiuch,  or  Mooruk,  as  it  is  also 
called,  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  but  is  found  in 
New  Guinea,  Northern  Australia  and  its  dependencies ; 
and,  moreover,  there  are  several  varieties,  or  species,  of 
it,  and  it  is  not  addicted  to  the  use  of  animal  food,  but 
like  the  ostrich  is  graminivorous,  or,  at  least  to  a  certain 
extent,  frugivorous. 

Like  the  ostrich,  the  cassowary  has  wings  that  cannot  be 
used  for  flight,  but,  unlike  its  relative  from  the  Dark 
Continent,  Nature  has  not  decorated  it  with  a  number  of 
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showy  plumes  either  in  tail  or  wings,  but  more  like  the  emu 
it  is  clad  with  an  abundance  of  hair-like  feathers,  mostlj^  of 
a  deep  blue-black  colour. 

Some  of  these   birds  have  the  head    decorated  with  a 
kind  of  horny  helmet  or  comb,  and  others  have  wattles 


Fii:.  SO.  —  77/e  Ca^mimu-y. 


of  various  size,  which  are  of  different  f?audy  colours,  blue, 
red,  and  yellow,  while  the  loose  skin  that  covers  the  neck  is 
gorgeous  with  iridescent  hues,  that  rival  those  of  the  rain- 
bow in  brilliance  and  variety. 

The  strong  legs  being  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
middle  of  the  body,  the  back  is  pretty  well  horizontal,  but 
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the  long  neck  can  be  extended  upwards  to  a  height  of 
five  feet  or  thereabouts. 

The  cassowaries  have  three  toes,  of  which  the  inner  one 
is  armed  with  a  formidable  nail ;  needless  to  observe,  these 
birds  run  with  great  swiftness,  and  but  little  is  known  of 
their  habits  in  the  wild  state. 

In  confinement  they  are  described  as  very  active  and 
somewhat  noisy,  while  they  must  be  extremely  hardy,  for 
some  of  them  have  survived  for  a  long  time  in  a  place 
utterly  unsuitable,  as  it  is  damp  and  sunless,  and  they  are 
in  the  open  air,  practically — for  they  do  not  seem  to  use  the 
miserable  shcils  provided  for  their  accommodation — both 
day  and  night,  and  at  all  .seasons  of  the  year. 

Like  the  ostrici),  the  cassowaries  will  swallow  any 
object  of  available  size  that  comes  within  their  reach, 
whether  digestible  or  not. 

Family —  CasnariidiV. 
Genus — 
1.   Casuariiis.     C.  australis.  Australian  Cassowary. 

C.  beccari.  Beccari's  Cassowary. 

C.  nniappcjidicti- 

latiis.  One-wattled  Cassowary. 

C.  wcsteruianiii.    Westermann's  Cassowary. 
C.  picticollis.  Painted-necked      Casso- 

wary. 
2.  Droinaus.        D.uovce holia}idke.'E,mQ\x,  or  Emu. 


The  Emu,  or  Emeu,  used  at  one  time  to  be  extremely 
common  in  all  parts  of  Australia,  but  in  the  settled  districts 
it  has  been  practically  exterminated  by  "  Sunday  shooters," 
who  could   not   resist  the  temptation  of  "potting"  game 
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that  was  nearly  as  easy  to  shoot  as  the  proverbial  flying 
haystack,  which  some  of  the  fraternity  are  nevertheless 
said  to  miss  occasionally. 

It  is  considerably  like  the  cassowary  in  shape  and  habits, 
and  is  rarely  correctly  delineated,  the  back,  as  a  rule,  being 
made  to  slope  far  too  much  towards  the  tail,  whereas  it  is 
carried  horizontally.  The  neck  is  long,  and  the  head  very 
flat  on  the  top ;  the  large  expressive  eyes  are  deep  hazel, 
and  very  soft  and  liquid ;  the  bill  is  flattened,  large  and 
black,  and  the  general  colour  of  tlie  hair-like  plumage  is 
dark  gre}'. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and 
are  deeply  pitted  all  over  with  small  round  depressions ; 
when  mounted  in  silver  they  make  very  pretty  cups  and 
ornaments,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  valuable  by  and  by 
when  the  bird  that  provides  them  has  been  improved  off" 
the  face  of  the  earth,  as  it  has  every  prospect  of  being 
before  long. 

The  task  of  incubation  is  performed,  at  least  in  confine- 
ment, by  the  male  alone,  who  collects  the  eggs  that  the 
female  drop  about  anywhere,  sits  on  them  with  exemplary 
patience,  and  takes  sole  charge  of  the  porcupine-looking 
young  ones  as  soon  as  they  chip  the  shell  ;  whether  these 
birds  act  in  the  same  manner  in  tlie  wild  state  is  un- 
certain. , 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  allotted  task,  per- 
haps somewhat  abruptly,  certainly  with  more  expedition 
than  we  had  intended  when  we  began,  but  circumstances 
alter  cases,  it  is  well-known,  and  we  have  had  to  bow  to 
necessity.  '  However,  we  trust  that  the  various  details 
given,  especially  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work,  will 
prove  of  interest  to  readers  interested  in  maintaining  the 
unity  of  the  British  Empire — an  Empire  that,  composed  as 
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it  is  of  a  great  variety  of  heterogeneous  parts,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  capable  of  being  welded  together  into  one 
homogeneous  mass,  able  to  look  a  united  universe  in  the 
face,  and  boldly  hold  its  own  against  all  comers. 


THE    END. 
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Ahdimia  sphenorhynra,  261 

Accentor  ^nodularis,  3 

Acripiter  nisus,  90 

Acridotheres  fuscu'i.  1X7 

,,  (jinginiauiis,  187 

,,  tristis,  187 

Acrocephalns  strcperu'i,  3 

Adjutant,  211 

yEgitialis  hiatkrda,  14G 

Africa,  The  Birds  of,  231 

Ayapornis  pidlaria,  252 
,,  romicoUii,  252 

Alauda  arborea,  68 
,,     arvensis,  68 
,,     crasairostrU,  247 
,,     cri-'tata,  194 
,,     (juhjula,  194 

Alaudid'f,  68 

^/ca  forda,  165 

Alcediiue,  83 

Alccdo  ispida,  S3 

AlcidrB,  165 

Amadina  hicolor,  232 
,,         rastcuiotis,  292 
,,         erythroccphala,  232 
,,        fasciata,  232 
(/oiddice,  292 
,,         'lathami,  292 
,,         mirahilis,  292 
,,         modeita,  292 

Amazon,  Levaillant's,  280 

America,  Tlie  Birds  of,  273 

Ampelklrr,  28 

Ampelis  tjarruhts,  28 

^Hrts  gihberifrons,  327 
,,     pi^cilorhynchus,  212 
,,     superciliosa,  327 

Anatida,  107 

yljioits  stolidus,  284 

Anseraniis  melanoleuca,  327 

^■Ijjser  brachyrhynchus,  107 
,,      cinereus,  107 
,,      indiciis,  212 
,,     serjetum,  107 


Anthorni'i  mdanura,  293 
-4n^A»acoce?-05  coronatas,  197 

,,  malabaricits,  197 

Anthus  arboreu'i,  22 
,,      prateiviis,  22 
Aprosmictu--i  erythropterm,  306 

,,  scapulatus,  306 

Aplerygidie,  340 
Apteryx  auitraliH,  340 
,,        mantdli,  340 
Aqiti/a  audax,  323 
,,       chry-Hiitux,  90 
,,       vfrreauxi,  256 
Aiborkola  torqutola,  221 
Archibufeo  lagopui,  9') 
Ardea  cinerca,  104 
Ardeidce,  104 
Ar/amid'V,  287 
Arfamui  siipt)xilio'ius,  287 
^4sJo  brad  ty  of  Its,  86 
,,     c«/)f?is!>',  256 
,,     fjrammicHS,  277 
,,     o^».<,  86 
Asionidce,  205 
^-Is/ur  approximans,  323 
,,      7J0C(?  hoUandiv,  323 
,,      palumharinx,  90 
Athene  trrama,  205 
Australia,  The  Birds  of,  287 
Avadavat,  Common,  182 
Avadavat,  Green,  182 
Avocet,  153 


Balicniceps,  261 

Bcdiarica  chrysopelar/us,  270 

,,         pavonin:i,  270 
Barbet,  Blue-cheeked,  199 
Great,  199 
,,        Hodgson's,  199 
Barlta  destructor,  298 
Sa;a  lophote^,  207 
Bearded  Tit,  The,  13 
Beriiicla  antarctica,  278 
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Btrnicla  Irenfa,  107 
,,         canadensh,  278 
,,         hufchiwil,  278 
„        jubata,  327 
,,         kucopsis,  107 
,,         mmitllanica,  278 
,,         rudiceps,  278 
Birds  of  Africa,  The,  231 
,,      America,  The,  273 
,,      Australia,  The,  287 
,,      India,  The,  168 
Bittern,  104 
Bv-iura  lobata,  327 
Blackbird,  4 

,,  Grey-wiiiged.  109 

Blue-Jiird,  Common,  273 
Blue,  or  Tom  Tit,  IS 
Boathead,  Hook-hilled,  201 
Bohemian  Cliatterer,  28 
Bo/bor/iynrhits  momichut,  280 
Botaurus  st,Uari.-<,  104 
Bower-Bird,  Silky,  2!»4 

,,  Spotted,  204 

Bramliiinf,',  43 

]}ritish  Kinpire,  Wiiat  it  is,  1 
Broadtails,  Tlie,  317 
Brusli-Turke}-,  33.') 
Bubo  beii;irtl(iixi.i,  20.) 
,,     capcnsix,  2o6 
,,     ciTieresceiff,  2o6 
,,     coromaitifiii,  20.") 
,,     lacteii»,  256 
,,     macu/o'iiis,  2.3G 
,,     podwx,  2.')6 
BiiccrotidiT,  197 
Bucorvui  aby.t.iiniiiis,  248 

,,         rhiiwctw^,  197 
Budgerigar,  310 
Bulhul,  Black,  174 

,,       Brown-eareil,  176 
,,       (ireen  Blue- winged.  177 
,,       Green  Malabnr,  177 
,,       Red-eared,  176 
,,       Kufous-beliied,  177 
,,       White-cheeked,  176 
,,       White-cared,  175 
Bullfinch,  48 
Bunting,  Cirl,  54 
,,  Corn,  53 

,,         Crested  Black,  186 
,,  Lapland,  52 

,,  Red-iieaded,  186 

Reed,  54 
Bustard,  142 

,,         Australian,  337 
Burchell's,  270 
,,         Denham's,  270 
,,         Red-necked,  270 


Bustard,  Senegal,  270 
Butcher-Bird,  25 

,,  Long-billed  Crow,  298 

Buteo  atiguralix,  256 

,,      borealit,  277 

,,     jacal,  256 

,,      v^dijaris,  90 
Buzzard,  Common,  94 

,,  Crested  Honey,  207 

,,  Honey,  95 

,,  Red-tailed,  277 

,,  Rough-legged,  94 


c 

Cacalua  gahrita,  305 
,,         (jyvniopix,  305 
,,        /eadbealeri,  305 
,,        roseicapilla,  .305 
,,        sainjitiiica,  .305 

Cacatubuv,  305 

Caccabis  chiikar,  221 
,,         riifa,  131 

Caianas  nkobarka,  216 

Ccdcariits  lapponicw^,  35 

Cafidris  areuaria,  152 

Callocephalou  nalfcdu/n,  .306 

CcUyptorhynrhuf  banksii,  'MHi 
,,  funcrtux,  .306 

'na^o,  .306 

Cape  Pigeon,  271 

Capercaillic,  129 

CnpUonidd',  199 

Caprim  idi/idiv,  75 

Capri inidi/it-s  europcus,  75 

Cardjtttis  dcgan-i,  35 

Carpopliaga  luchtosn,  330 
,,  (vnca,  215 

Carpophngidii',  215 

Carrion  Crow,  59 

Cassowary,  342 

,,  Australian,  344 

,,  Beccari's,  .344 

,,  One-wattled,  .344 

,,  Painted-necked,  344 

,,  Westcrmann's,  344 

Casuariida',  344 

Ccu^iiarius  attstrafis,  .344 
,,  beccari,  344 

,,         pidico//i>i,  344 
,,  nniapp€>i<li'-idalH-i,  344 

,,  vestermauni,  344 

Cat-Bird,  294 

Centfopris  j^haxiannn,  .304 
,,  rujipennin,  200 
,,        senefiahima,  249 
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Cereopsis  nova  hollandice,  327 
Ceriornis  me/anocephala,  221 

,,        satyra,  221 
Chaffinch,  41 

Chalamydodera  maculata,  294 
Chalcophaps  indica,  216 
,,  «/Va,  263 

,,  chalcospi/os,  263 

,,  pxLtUa,  263 

Charadrius  pluvialis,  146 
Chavlalasmus  streptrus,  107 
Chera  progue,  232 
Chibia  hottentotla,  ISO 
Chififchatf,  6 
Chionis  minor,  271 
Chough,  Cornish,  67 

,,         White-legged,  298 
Chrysomitriv  spinoides,  186 

,,  sjniius,  35 

Chrysotis  levaillanti,  280 
Ciconia  epUcopus,  261 
Ciconid(f,  211 
Ciconiida',  261 
Cindidce,  13 
Cincltis  aquaticus,  13 
Circus  cerufjinosus,  90 
,,       cinei-aceus,  90 
,,       cyantus,  90 
,,       goiildi,  323 
Cj.ssa  venatoria,  191 
Clangida  glaucion,  107 
Coccothrau-iles  vulgaris,  34 
Cockatiel,  318 
Cockatoo,  Bare-eyed,  309 
,,         Black,  311, 
,,  Blood-stained,  305 

,,  Ganga,  311 

,,  Goliath  Aratoo,  311 

,,         Great  Lemon-crested,  308 
,,         Leadbeater's,  305 
,,  Pastinator,  310 

„  Roseate,  309 

,,  Slender-billed,  310 

„  Triton,  308 

Coliopasser  macrurus,  232 
Columbd  arquairix,  263 
,,         carribhea,  278 
,,         guinea,  2(33 
,,         leucocephala,  278 

/(■;•(■«,  122 
,,         anas,  122 
,,        palumbus,  122 
Columbida,  122 
Colymbidce,  162 
Colymhus  arcticus,  163 
,,  glacialis,  163 

Conure,  White-headed,  282 
Coot,  Australian,  336 


Coot,  Common,  141 
Copsychus  satilaris,  168 

,,  stychdlarum,  168 

Coracopsis  barklyi,  252 
Corrorax  mtlanorhamphus,  298 
Cordon-bleu,  234 
Cormorant,  Common,  103 
Corn  Crake,  138 
Coroidce,  57 
Corvus  australis,  297 
,,       corax,  57 
,,        cor  nix,  57 
,,        corone,  57 
,,        cidrninatus,  191 
..       fnigi/egus,  59 
,,       monedula,  57 
,,       splendens,  191 
Corythaix  albocristata,  250 
,,         buffoni,  250 
,,         erythrolophus,  250 
,,         machrorhyncha,  250 
,,         jyersis,  250 
,,         porphyreolophns,  250 
Coturnix  communis,  131 
,,         coromanddica,  221 
,,         pectoralis,  335 
Coucal,  Common,  or  Indian,  200 
,,       Pheasant,  305 
,,       Senegal,  249 
Cracidce,  283 
Crake,  Corn,  138 
Crane,  Balearic,  270 

,,       Cape  Crowned,  270 
,,       Sarus,  228 

Stanley,  270 
„       White,  229 
Crateropodidce,  303 
C/-ax  alector,  283 
Crested  Tit,  19 
C/To;  pratensis,  137 
Crithagra  albogidaris,  243 
,,         butyracea,  243 
,,         ckrysophyga,  243 
,,         7niisica,  243 
,,         sulphurata,  243 
Crow,  Australian,  297 
,,      Carrion,  59 
,,      Hooded,  60 
,,      Hunting,  192 
,,      Large-billed,  192 
„      Piping,  298 
,,      Senegal,  247 
,,      Tasmaniaii,  299 
Crows,  The,  57 
Cuckoo,  Black,  or  Koel,  200 
,,  Common,  81 

,,  Long-tailed,  304 

Cuctdidce,  81 
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Cucuh(3  canoru^,  81 
Curassow,  Crested,  283 

„  Lesser  Razor-billed,  283 

„  Razor-billed,  283 

Curlew,  156 
Cushat,  124 
Cut-throat,  238 
Cyfjntis  o.tratn'i,  327 

,,       olor,  107 
Cyi^sdiihe,  73 
Cypsdus  apus,  73 


D 

Dacdo  cervina,  301 

,,        gif/antca,  301 
Dafila  acuta,  107 
Dapjfion  cap^nse,  271 
Darter,  Indian,  209 

,,       Levaillanfs,  260 
Dartford  Warbler,  6 
Daidicts  lufninia,  2 
Dendrocitta  vacjahnnda,  191 
Daidrocolaptidiv,  303 
Dendrocopus  major,  77 
,,  minor,  77 

1  >endrory<jna  javani<-ri,  212 

,,  major,  212 

Dichortros  licorni.i,  197 
Dicruridiv,  180 
Dipper,  13 
Diver,  Black-tiiroated,  164 

,,       (ireat  Xorthern,  164 
Donacola  vaMaitiotliorax,  292 
Dotterel,  Common,  149 

,,         Ringed,  148 
Dove,  Barred,  216 

,,  ,,         Shouldered,  331 

,,      Cape,  263 

„      Crested,  332 

,,      Diamond,  331 

,,      Graceful,  331 

,,      Green-winged  Australian,  332 

,1  ,,  Indian,  217 

,,      Martinioan,  278 

,,      Mountain  Witch,  278 

„      Peaceful,  331 

„      Placid,  331 

,,      Red  Under-winged,  278 

„      Ring,  124 

„      Stock,  122 

,,      Tambourine,  168 

,,      Turtle,  125 

,,      Wliite-winged,  278 

,,      Zebra,  216 

,,      Zenaida,  278 


Dromaus  novce  hollandiir',  344 

Drongo,  Indian,  181 

Dunlin,  154 

Dunuock,  8 

Duck,  Australian  Wild,  327 

„      Blue,  329 

,,      Chestnut-breasted,  327 

,,      Eider,  120 

,,      HymenoUtinus,  329 

,,       Indian  Tree,  213 

„      Larger  Tree,  213 

„      Musk,  327 

„      Pink-headed,  214 

,,      Slender,  327 

,,      Spotted-billed,  214 

,,      Striped,  327 

,,      Tufted,  118 

„      Wild,  116 
Dyal  Bird,  Indian,  170 

,,  Seychellean,  170 


E 

Eagle,  Golden,  96 

,,       Wedge-tailed,  323 
,,       Mace's  Sea,  208 

White,  324 
,,       White-headed  Sea,  277 
,,       White- tailed,  95 
Eagle-Hawk,  Ceylon,  208 
Eckctu-i  2}(''fora(i.'<,  306 
Errafoi/ymua  data,  248 
Ectopi'itts  mii/ratoriw,  278 
Eider-Duck,  120 
Ela7iits  7n*:/a)iopf(rui,  323 

,,      Kcriptti't,  323 
Emberiza  cirlu'i,  35 
„         citrindla,  35 
,,        hUeola,  186 
,,         miliaria,  35 
,,         schaniidni,  35 
Emu,  or  Emeu,  344 
Entomyza  cyanotis,  293 
ErithacU'i  rubecida,  3 
Erne,  95 

Erythncnas  pidrhtrrima,  215 
Estixlda  amaudava,  181 
,,         bichtnori,  292 
,,         ciiierca,  232 
,,         ca'ndcsccti'^,  232 
,,        dufresni,  232 
,,        formosa,  181 
,,        mdpoda,  232 
,,         phaeton,  292 
,,        phaiiicotis,  232 
,,         rubriveufri/i,  232 
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Estrelda  rujicauda,  292 
,,         suhflava,  232 
,,         temporalis,  292 
Estreldce,  181 
Eudromias  morineUus,  146 
Eudynamis  orientialis,  300 

,,  taitensis,  304 

Euphema  hourkii,  307 

,,  chrysogaster,  307 
,,  chrysostoma,  306 
,,         ehqans,  306 

2nilchdla,  306 
,,        splendida,  306 
Euplectes  a/er,  233 
,,         captn-iis,  233 
,,        flammiceps,  233 
,,         nifjrivenlris,  233 
or?/a:,  233 
Eiiplocamus  alho-crisialUi,  221 

horsjiddi,  221 
Eupodoiis  australis,  337 
,,         denhami,  270 
,,         Z.-or/,  270 
,,         ruficollis,  270 
,,         senegahims,  270 


P 

Falco  cesalon,  90 

,,      bianniciis,  257 

,,     juUO^>'>,  206 

,,     peretjrimis,  90 

,,      suhhuteo,  90 
Falcon,  Ash-coloured,  257 

,,        Greenland,  277 

,,         Peregrine,  97 
Falconidce,  90 
Falconry,  102 
Fieldfare,  Tlie,  3 
Finch,  Alario,  243 

„       Beautiful,  292 

,,       Bicheno's,  292 

.,       Cape  Palmas,  238 

„       Chestnut-bellied,  184 

,,       Chestnut-breasted,  292 

„       Crimson,  292 

,,       Duskj-,  275 

,,       Gouldian,  or  C4ould's,  289 

,,       Hooded,  236 
Malacca,  184 

,,       Modest  Grass,  292 

.,       Pai-son,  291 

„       Pied  Grass,  236 

,,       Red-tailed,  292 

,,       Ribbon,  238 

,,       Sinking,  244 


Finch,  Striated,  184 

,,       ^Yhite-eyebrowed,  276 
,,       Zebra,  2S9 
Finches,  The,  34 
Floriken,  Bengal,  227 
Flower-Bird,  Black-tailed,  293 
Flycatcher,  Pied,  29 

,,  Red-breasted,  30 

,,  Spotted,  30 

Flycatchers,  The,  29 
Food  of  Hawks,  99 

,,       Soft-billed  Birds,  9 
Foudia  erythrops,  233 
Fowl,  Guinea,  136,  269 

,,       Jungle  Bankiva,  222 
Francolinus  aftr,  268 

,,  bical  carat  us,  268 

,,  capen-iis,  263 

,,  gidaris,  221 

,,  2)ic/e(.s,  221 

,,  pontkerianus,  221 

,,  ruhricoUis,  268 

,,  vidgaris,  221 

Fratercida  arctica,  165 
Fringilla  calebs,  34 

,,         montifriiuiiUa,  34 
Frinfjillarla  capensis,  243 
Fringillido:,  34,  186 
Ftdica  atra,  137 
„       australiy,  336 
,,       cristata,  107,  269 
Fuligula  ftrina,  107 
,,         marila,  107 
,,         vov'i'  zelaudiif,  327 
,,        rufina,  212 
Furnarius  rufu>>,  303 


G 

Gadwall,  113 
Gallinago  cnhstis,  152 
Gallinidachloropus,  137 
,,         7iesiotis,  269 
,,         ])hcEii{ciira,  226 
,,        tenebro<a,  336 
Gallinule,  Island  Hen,  269 
,,  Sombre,  336 

,,         White-breasted,  226 
Galloperdix  ctylonensis,  220 
,,  lunulata,  220 

,,  spadicea,  220 

Galhis  bankivus,  221 
,,       sonneratiis,  221 
,,       Stanley i,  221 
Gaunet,  102 
Garganey,  115 
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Garridm  (jJandar'ms,  57 
GeciiniA  uuratus,  11 
Geochic/ila  cit7-ina,  168 
Geopelia  cuneata,  331 
,,         humrralis,  331 
,,        placida,  330 
,,         striata,  216 
,,         tranquilla,  330 
Geotryfjon  sylvatica,  278 
Geronticus  alba,  262 
Goatsuckers,  7o 
Godwit,  Bar-tailed,  156 

,,        Black-tailed,  156 
Golden-eye,  120 
Goldfinch,  44 
Goosander,  121 
Goose,  Bar-headed,  215 
,,       Bean,  108 
,,       Bernicle,  108 
,,       Black-backed,  214 
,,       Brent,  108 
,,      Canada,  278 
,,       Cape  Barron,  328 
„      (irey  Lag,  or  Wild,  108 
,,       Hutchins,  278 
,,       Kelp,  278 
„       Loggerhead,  278 
,,       Maned,  327 
,,       Pink-footed,  128 
,,       Ruddy-headed,  278 
,,       Upland,  278 
Goshawk,  97 
Goura  coronata,  331 
Goura  Pigeon,  334 
Gracttia  intermedia,  187 

,,         reiiefiosa,  187 
Great  Tit,  17 

Grebe,  Great  Crested,  164 
,,        Little,  103 
,,        Red-nocked,  163 
Greenfinch,  39 
Grossbeak,  Blue,  275 

,,  Rose-breasted,  275 

Grouse,  Banded  .Sand,  220 
Black.  127 
,,        I'rairie,  282 

Bed, 130 
,,        Sharp-tailed,  282 
Gruidep,  22S 
Grxia  antifjone,  228 

,,     Icncoi/eranos,  228 
Guan,  Little,  283 
,,      Marail,  2S3 
,,      Piping,  283 
,,      Red-tailed,  283 
Guillemot,  166 
Guinea  Fowl,  136,  269 
Guii-aca  caridea,  275 


Gull,  Black-headed,  160 

,,     BuUer's,  339 

,,     Common,  159 

,,     Dominican,  340 

„     Falkland  Island,  284 

,,     Glaucous,  159 

,,     Greater  Black-backed,  159 

,,     Jameson's,  339 

,,     Lesser  Black-backed,  159 
Gymnorhina  huconota,  298 
,,  orfjanica,  298 

titncen,  298 
Gypohierax  amiolenais,  257 
Gypi  bengalensis,  207 


H 

Hmmatopxis  ni</>rr,  271 

,,  OHlraleijuH,  146 

ffediaetus  alhicUla,  90 

,,         hmoryphus,  206 
,,         leucocepha/wi,  277 
HcdiaMer  indux,  206 
Harrier,  Hen,  92 

Marsh,  92 
,,         Montagu's,  94 
Hawfinch,  38 
Hawk,  Berigora,  324 

,,        Sparrow,  96 
Hawks,  Their  Food,  99 
Hedge  Sparrow,  8 
Hedymelea  ludoririanuii,  275 
Helotarswi  ecaudatiix,  256 
Hemipode,  Australian,  335 

,,  Lepurana,  269 

Jlemixos  flani/a,  174 
Hen,  Black  Wood,  336 

,,     Island, 
Heron,  Common,  104 

,,       Nankeen  Night,  325 
Hete.ralocha  gouldi,  298 
Hieracide%  berigora,  323 

,,  noviv  zelandi'i',  323 

Iliero/aico  candica)ii,  277 
Hirundinida',  31 
llirundo  riparia,  31 
,,         rvf!tica,  31 
,,         7irbica,  31 
Hobby,  98 
Honej'-Eater,  Blue-faced,  293 

Warty-faced,  293 
Hooded  Crow,  60 
Hoopoe,  249 

Hornbill,  Abyssinian  Ground,  248 
,,         Concave-casqued,  198 
,,        Crowned,  or  Pied,  198 
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Horiibill,  Great,  or  Rliiuoceros,  197 
Huia  Bird,  298 
HydrocheUdoii  nigra,  158 
Hydrornia  hallaii,  269 
Hymenolcvmus  malachorhynchws,  327 
Hyphantornis  capensis,  233 

,,  castaneofii-sra,  233 

,,  textor,  233 

Hypochera  nitens,  232 

,,         sphndens,  232 
Hypsipetes  madellandi,  174 


Iius,  Baldheadkd,  262 
,,     Straw-necked,  326 
Introduction,  1 
lymj'uhe,  SC 
lynx  torquilla,  SO 


Jackdaw,  62 

Jay,  65 
,,    American  Blue,  27 1 

Jay-Thrush,  Striated,  179 

,,  White-throated,  178 

,,  AYhite-crested,  178 

Jay-Thrushes,  178 

Jungle-Fowl,  Bankiva,  223 
,,  Sonnerat's,  223 


Kea  Parrot,  319 

Keewee,  340 

Kestrel,  98 

Kelnpa  ctylonensis,  205 

Kingfisher,  S3 

,,  Laughing,  301 

Knot,  15  4 

Kite,  Black,  257 
,,     Brahminy,  207 
,,     Common,  99 
,,     Egyptian,  257 
,,     Forster's,  277 

Kittacinda  macrura,  168 

Kittiwake,  158 

Koel,  200 


Laffopus  scoticas,  127 
La)nprocoliu-f  auratuK,  245 

,,  rufictntrU,  245 

Lamproloruis  (vneus,  245 
Lanidce,  25 
Lanius  coUiirio,  25 

,,       exciibitor,  25 

,,       ru/us,  25 
Lapwing,  or  Peewit,  150 
Lar'uht,  157 
Lark,  Crested,  195 

,,      Madras  Bush,  195 

,,      Sea,  148 

„      Shore,  285 

„      Thick-billed,  247 

„      White-headed  Bullfinch,  247 
Lariis  argentatiis,  157 

„      bulleri,  339 

,,      canus,  158 

,,      dominiraiiU'i ,  284 

,,       fOHCUH,   157 

,,      glaticus,  157 

,,      inarinus,  158 

,,      nonr  hoUandio',  339 

,,      ridihimdti-i,  158 
Laughing  Jackass,  301 
Laughing-Thrush,  Red-headed,  178 
Leipoa  oc  el  lata,  335 
Ltptoptila  janiaiceima,  278 

,,  ruf axilla,  278 

Leptoptihis  argala,  211 
Leucosarcia  picafa,  331 
Lirmeds  pa-^tina'^tor,  306 

,,         tenuirosfrin,  306 
Liynrimis  chloris,  34 
Limosa  legrocephala,  152 

,,       lapponica.  152 
Linnet,  45 
Linota  cannahina,  35 

,,     jiaviroKtrls,  35 

,,      linaria,  35 

,,      rufescen-i,  35 
Liothrix  luteux,  172 
Liothrix,  Yellow-bellied,  172 
Lohivanelhis  lohatus,  338 
Lomvla  troile,  165 
Long-tailed  Tit,  19 
Lophoattus  occipitalis,  256 
Lo})hola;mns  antarcticus,  330 
Lophophorus  impeyanus,  221 
Loriculus  adatirus,  201 
5>  galgidus,  201 

Lorikeet,  Swainson's,  313 
Lorius  domicella,  201 
Lory,  Blue  Mountain,  313 

,,      Purple-capped,  203 
z 
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Lovebird,  Peach-faced,  254 

,,  Red-faced,  252 

Loxia  cur ri rostra,  35 
Lyre-Bird,  299 


M 

Machetes  pufjnax,  152 
Marropyijia  phasianclhix,  331 
Magpie,  63 

,,        Australian,  298 
Mallee  Hen,  335 
M aimcodia  chalyh<ia,  295 
Alareca  pcmfope,  107 
Marsh  Tit,  18 
Martin,  House,  32 

Sand,  32 
Majahtma  asiutka,  199 
,,  hod(/soiti,  1!)9 

nrfiis,  199 
Jff/carjrin  i/ullo-paro,  131,  2S2 
Mdierax  mouof/rammicn^,  257 

,,        mwiicim,  257 
Me/iphagidfi',  293 
Mtlopus  ))i(/aiiicteru>t,  186 
Menura,  299 

Merganser,  Red-breasted,  121 
Menjus  merijnif^er,  107 

,,       K(rrator,  107 
Jficrof/losaa  at)  rriina,  300 
JMi/rai/o  ait.stra/is,  277 
jMUnis  eijyptins,  257 

,,      yoriiiila,  200 

,,       ictiint-i,  90 

,,       i-iiirus,  323 

,,      mit/raiis,  257 
Mirafra  ajlhiix,  194 
Missel  Thrush,  The,  3 
Mitua  toyneiitoxa,  283 

,,      tuheroxa,  283 
Miyophon)i>i  hortfildi,  108 
Monaul,  Himalayan,  222 
Moorhen,   140 
Mooruk,  342 
Mo  re  pork,  30<> 
Motacilla  allxi,  22 
,,         /iii/itbri>-,  22 
,,         m<lanop< ,  22 
,,         rail,  22 
Motacil/ld.,',  22 
Mother  Carey's  Cliieken,  102 
Munia  acutkainla,  182 

,,      cantaus,  232 

,,      curullata,  181 

,,      mn/aliarira,  182 

,,      tiia/arca,  181 


Munia  punctidaria,  181 
,,      ruhro-niyra,  182 
,,      striata,  182 
,,      topela,  181 
Mtiniie,  181 

Muscicapa  atricapilla,  29 
,,  yrisola,  '^9 

,,  parra,  29 

MHHcicapkhv,  29 
Miisophnya  riolacea,  250 
Miisophayidic,  250 
Mynah,  Common,  188 

,,        Indian,  or  Bank,  188 
Larger  Hill,  91 
Malabar,  199 
I'ied,  187 
Smaller  Hill,  191 


N 

Xeophroii  ptrmopterwi,  257 
,,  piltatus,  257 

Nestors,  319 

Niglitingale,  4 

Ninox  hooltook,  322 

,,       ?J0''<»'  u/aiidid',  322 

Noddy,  284 

XkuhhIus  arqitntd,  152 
,,  miiiHtn-i,  339 
,,         plui'Opus,  152 

Xumidia  cormita,  268 
,,  crislata,  2(58 

,,         mehayris,  208 
,.         pnr/iiraiii,  20S 
,,         raiiil'illi,  208 
,.         vidtiiriua,  208 

Nuthatch,  21 

Nutmeg-Bird,  183 

Xyrlicorax  calcdouicus,  320 


o 

Ocydromits  austral  is,  330 
„  earlei,  330 

,,  /usrus,  330 

Ocyphajts  lophota,  331 

Odonto/ihoriis  yuiancnsis,  282 

(Edtmia  uiyra,  107 

(Edicuemidii ,  144 

(Jidiciumus  yral/arius,  338 
,,  scolopax,  144 

ffijja  capensis,  203 

Oriole,  Black -naicil,  ISO 

Oriolid-r,  180 
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Oriolus  indicus,  180 
,,       kundoo,  180 

Ortalis  motviot,  283 
,,       ruficauda,  283 

Osprey,  90 

Ostrich,  Common,  272 
,,        Pacific,  342 

Otido,  142 

Ofii  tarda,  142 

Otocoryx  alpextrh,  285 

Ouzel,  Ring,  4 

Owl,  American  Hawk,  277 
,,     Barn,  or  White,  86 
,,     Barred,  277 
„     Ceylon  Fish,  206 
,,     Gosse's  Eared,  277 
,,     ludranee,  209 
,,     Long-eared,  87 
,,     Short-eared,  87 
,,     Tawny,  or  Wood,  86 
,,     Wliite-fronted,  322 

Owls,  Food  of,  89 

O.xeye,  17 

Oyster-catcher,  Black,  271 

,,  Common,  27 1 


Pahvornis  alexandii,  201 

,,         rohimboides,  201 

,,         cyniiocephalus,  201 

,,         docilis,  252 

,,        faxciafu-s,  201 

,,        rosa,  201 

,,         torquadis,  201 
Pald'ornlthidiv,  201 
Pandion  halia'etus,  90 
Panuridic,  16 
Paimrns  biarmicus,  16 
Paradisea  minor,  295 

,,  rubra,  295 

Paradise,  Birds  of,  294 

,,         Emerald  Bird  of,  295 
,,         Golden  Bird  of,  295 
,,         Lesser  Bird  of,  295 

„         Red  Bird  of,  295 

,,         Twelve- wired  Bird  of,  295 
Paradiseida',  295 
Parrakeet,  Adelaide,  307 

,,  Alexandrine,  201 

,,  Auricep.5,  318 

Banded,  204 

,,  Beautiful,  or    Paradise, 

318 

„  Blossom-headed,  203 


Parrakeet,  Blue-bonnet,  318 

,,  Blue-crowned  Hanging, 

205 
,,  Bourke's,  316 

,,  Cevlonese  Hanging,  204 

Malabar,  204 
,,  Many-coloured,  318 

Masked,  319 
„  Monk,  280 

New  Zealand,  318 
.,  Pennant's,  307 

Pileated  Broad-tail,  318 
,,  Quaker,  281 

,,  King-necked,  202 

,,  Rose-ringed,  252 

iiosy,  204 
Shining,  319 
Stanley,  318 
,,  Yellow- rumped,  307 

Parrot,  Brown-headed,  255 
,,        Brown-necked,  254 
,,        (irey,  254 
„        Hawk-headed,  281 
,,        .lardine's,  255 
,,        Levaillant's,  255 
,,        Meyer's,  255 

Philip  Island,  321 
,,        Praslin,  254 
,,        Ruppell's,  255 
,,        Senegal,  255 
,,        Timneh,  254 
Parrots,  Pignij-,  or  Dwarf,  321 
Partridge,  Grey,  131 
,,  Guiana,  282 

,,  Red-legged,  133 

ParuH  aler,  17 
,,      candattis,  17 
,,      caruleu-i,  17 
,,      cristatus,  17 
,,      major,  17 
,,      jJo/(w^/-i.v,  17 
Pa-sser  alario,  242 
,,        diffimis,  242 
,,        domesticux,  34 
„        luteus,  242 
,,        montaims,  34 
,,        simplex,  242 
Pastor,  blythi,  187 
Pastor,  Rose-coloured,  190 
„       White-headed,  190 
Pavo  crintatus,  221 
Peacock,  136 

,,         Pheasant,  224 
Peafowl,  Common,  224 
Peewit,  Black-breasted,  338 
Wattled,  338 
Yellow- wattled,  229 
Pelecanus  conspicillatus,  325 
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Pdecanus  mitrahis,  209 
,,         ruftHcens,  260 
Pelican,  Australian,  ."25 
Mitred,  209 
Red-backed.  260 
Penelope  marail,  283 
Penguin,  Falkland  Island,  284 
Gentos,  284 
,,         Jackass,  284 
,,         Eock  Hopper,  284 
Perdicula  asia/ira,  221 

,,         cambnieiisis,  221 
Perdix  rinerea,  131 

,,       hodf/ionid',  221 
Pemix  apivorxi-<,  90 

,,      pfilorhyncha,  206 
Petrel,  162 

Pitrouia  jtetronella,  243 
Pezoporus,  Australian  firound,  311 
I'hn/arrocoravidie,  102 
Phalairocorax  carho,  102 

,,  firanilu'i,  102 

Phafis  chalcojttera,  331 
,,       eleganx,  331 
,,       histrionica,  331 
PhaxianidiP,  131 
Pha-iiaJiKs  ro/rhinix,  131 
,,  ira//arhii,  221 

Pheasant,  Common,  134 

,,         Reeve's,  13") 
Phonipara  birolor,  275 
,,  olivacea,  275 

PhyUomlx  aurifrouis,  174 
,,  hardicicki,  174 

Phylloscojnis  loquar,  3 
,,  »■»(/'«,  3 

,,  HihUairix,  3 

,,  tj-orhi/^i-x,  3 

Phyrrhtdavda  x'ertiralis,  247 
Plapec,  247 
/'tea  })Ootan<iisi<,  191 

,,     riistira,  57 
Piri(l(i\  77 

Pie,  Occipitiil  Blue,  lf,2 
,,     Wanderini;,  192 
„    Yellow-billed  Blue,  192 
Pigeon,  Bronze-winged,  332 
,,        Crowned,  or  (loura,  3o4 
,,        Double-crested,  330 
,,        Harlequin    Bronze- winged, 

331 
,,        Nicobar,  218 
,,        Passenger,  279 

Pheayant-tailed.  331 
Ring- tailed,  278 
Rock,  123 
Superb  Fruit,  330 
,,        Triangular-spotted,  263 


Pigeon,  White-crowned,  27S 
White  Frnit,  330 
,,        Wonga-Wonga,  332 
Pinicola  enucUator,  35 
Pintail,  117 
PipiJe  cumnnrnxis,  283 
Pipit,  Meadow,  25 

Tree,  24 
Pitta,  Bengal,  196 
Piffidif,  196 
Plant-cutters,  250 
Plantain-eater,  Violet,  250 
PlataUa  Inirorodia,  106 
Plalaleidw,  106 
P/atyrercu-x  ade^aidn-,  307 
,,  hariiardi,  307 

,,  fxi mi >(■■<,  307 

,,  flaveolufi,  307 

,,  flarirtnlrix,  307 

,,  icterotix,  307 

,,  prdlidicepx,  307 

,,  jienuanti,  3<l7 

,,  pi/fadi-i,  307 

,,  semitorqiialiis,  307 

Pleclrophane-t  virn/ix,  35 
Ploceidce,  181 
Ploceux  beni(a(ensi.t,  182 

,,        nimiyai;  182 
Plover,  (Jrecn,  150 
,,       (iri'v,  147 
(Jolden,  146 
Ringed,  148 
Plotkhv,  209 
Plolm  levad/auli,  260 

,,       m<l(iuo<ia>tter,  209 
Pochard,  Coninioi),  119 

,,         Red-crested,  215 
Podarijiis  cnvicii,  301 
Podicepi  ai(ri(Hx,  163 

,,         (jriseigena,  163 
Poe,  293  ' 

Pof phi/a  cinrta,  292 
P<i'ocepha/ii^  fii-iricajiil/us,  252 
,,  ijuUdmi,  252 

,,  meyi-ri,  252 

,,  robust  IIS,  252 

,,  ruppi'lli,  252 

,,  sejip(fa/iis,  252 

I'olypfer/ron  chiiK/in's,  221 
Polytelis  barrabaiidi.  306 

,,         mtlanura,  306 
Porphyrio,  Black -backed.  336 
,,  (itrey-hcaded,  226 

Porjihyrio  melanotns,  336 

,,  }X)liocephalus,  226 

Porzana  marinetta,  137 
Pradncofa  rubetra,  3 
Procellaria  ptlaijica,  161 
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Procellarlidie,  161 
ProHthemadura  noi'ce  zelandut,  298 
Pdttacidie,  252 
Pdttacus  erithacus,  252 

,,         timneh,  252 
Pseitdotantahis  leucocephaln><,  21 1 
PsyranUtes  ■nd)cylindric^i><,  24S 
Pterocles  fa-'iriaf lis,  219 
Pteroclidte,  219 
Ptilonorhynchus  smithi,  294 

,,  riolac€v<,  29-1 

Plilopifi  jamboo,  215 

,,        ■stipefbti.'i,  330 
PlilorhiH  paradiHea,  295 
Ptilostomus  seiiefjaleims,  247 
Pncra'<ia  microlopha,  221 
Puffin,  166 

Pujfinuf  timjolorum,  161 
Pycnonotidfi',  174 
Pycuoiiof us  hiemorrhoii'',  174 

,,  jocosn'<!,  174 

,,  hucoijenys,  174 

,,  leitcotis,  174 

,,  pyieus,  174 

Pyrenestvs  albifrons,  233 
Pyrrhocorax  i/raciilus,  57 
Pyrrhida  turopiva,  35 
Pytelia  ciierior,  232 
„       me/6a,  232 
,,       pheenicoptera,  232 
,       uieneri,  232 


Q 

(i)rAii,,  Australian',  335 
,,       Common,  132 
,,       Tasmanian,  335 

Qiieest,  124 

Qiielea  ritisi,  233 

,,      san<ju{niros(ri!<,  233 

Qui'rquedula  circia,  107 

Quiscaliui  hufubris,  276 


B 

Rail,  Australian,  336 

„      Bar-winged,  336 

„      Earl's,  336 

,,      Water,  137 

,,      Weka,  336 
liallidie,  137 
Pallilus  cristatits,  221 
Pa/Una  pivciloptera,  336 
Rcdius  aquatkiis,  137 


Palius  pectoralis,  336 
Ramphastus  dicolorus,  270 

,,  erythrorhynrhitx,  276 

,,  ^oco,  276 

Raven,  57 
Razorbill,  166 

Rtcuciirviro'ttra  avocetta,  152 
Redbreast,  9 
Redpoll,  Lesser,  46 
■Mealy,  48 
Redshank,  155 
Redstart,  8 
Redwing,  3 
Reed  Warbler,  S 
Reeve,  155 
Regent  Bird,  287 
lihi'Mthfra  lonijirostrix,  221 
Nhodo)iessa  raryophyllarea,  212 
Rifle-Bird,  295 
Ring  dove,  124 
Ring  Ouzel,  4 
Rissa  tridacfi/hi,  157 
Robin,  Blue,' 273 
Rock -Pigeon,  12.3 
Rook,  60 
Rosella,  317 
Ruff,   155 

Rufous  CliiffohatT,  6 
Ruticella  phfenictiru't,  3 


s 


.Saxderlint;,  155 

Sandpiper,  155 

Sat'cidioriiis  melanono/a,  212 

Sarciophoriis  bUobiii,  229 

,,  pectoralis,  338 

Saxieo/a  nnanthe,  3 

Scaup,  119 

Sceloijlaux  albifrons,  322 

Schizohris  afriaina,  250 

ScoIopacidiT,  152 

Scolopax  riistirola,  152 

Scops  leucotis,  256 

Scoter,  Common,  120 

Seed  eater,  Hartlaub's,  244 
St.  Helena,  244 
,,  Sulphury,  244 

,,  White-throated,  215 

,,  Yellow-ramped,  244 

Se/encides  nifjricanx,  295 

Seriadus  melinus,  287 

Serinus  canicollis,  243 

Serpentarius  reptilicorus,  25S 

Shag,  103 

Shamah,  172 
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Shearwater,  Manx,  161 
Sheath-bill,  Black-billed,  271 
Sheldrake,  Coninion,  110 

Ruddy, 110 
Shoebill,  261 
Shorelaik,  72 
Shoveller,  118 
Shrike,  (ireat,  25 
,,       Grey,  25 
,,       Pied  Crow,  25 
,,       Red-backed,  2b 
Siirikes,  The  British,  25 
Sialia  //•iVswu',  273 
Sibia,  Black-headed,  170 
Silverbill,  Africiu,  238 
Siskin,  Indian,  186 
SItta  C'v.-iia,  21 
Sidiihi',  21 
Skua,  158 

Skylark,  British,  68 
,,         Indian,  104 
Snipe,  Australian,  330 
,,      Common,  15+ 
,,       Tasmanian,  330 
Somateria  ))io//ls.siina,  107 
Song  Thrush,  3 
Sparrow,  Black-breasted,  243 
,,         Diamond,  280 
,,         (Trev-heailed,  243 

Hedge,  S 
,,         House,  35 
Tree,  37 
Sparrow-hawk,  06 
Sjmlii/rt  c/i/pc'i/a,  107 
Spectacle  Birds,  2S8 
t^permeHtes  nicu/hita,  232 

,,         /ilw/illohhs,  232 
Spfrnw^pizn  luimatiiia,  233 
Sphaijolohiis  atratii-1,  248 
Sphc'nicida',  284 
S/n/oijlaKx  novfi'  zelaiidin',  322 
Spiloniis  cheila,  206 
Spizaelus  cafiliatw^,  206 

,,  reylonensii,  206 

Spoonbill,  106 
Spur-Fowl,  Hardwicks,  221 
Sqnalcrola  lulvetica,  146 
Starling,  Purple-headed  Glossy,  246 
,,         Rnfous-veuted  Ci lossy,  246 
Starlings,  The,  55 
>Sterrorariu-i  ratar7-haitei<,  157 
Stenia  hirundo,  158 
,,       utacntra,  158 
Stock -dove,  122 
Stone  Curlew,  144 
tS(re/Ki)a  ar<)nta,  298 

,,        /n/h/iitosa,  '293 
Stri'jido',  86 ' 


Slrhujopn  hahroptihm,  306 
Strix  cape.ims,  256 
,,      delicatida,  321 
,,     flammea,  86 
,,      noae  hoUavdiii-.  321 
Struthidea,  Grey,  303 
Stndhio  camelii-s,  272 
Strut hionidd',  272 
Stnriiia  mcdaharica,  187 
Sfurnido',  55 
Sturuopa-stor  roiifra,  1S7 
Sfnrinis  rulijarix,  'm 
Stdd  hassnna,  102 
Suniia/uiierea,  277 
Swallow,  31 

,,  White-eyelirowed,  287 

Swallows,  The,  31 
Swan,  Black,  320 
,,       Food  of,  IdO 
,,      Mute,  li»0 
Swift,  Alpine,  75 

,,       Common,  73 
Si/lria  atricapiUa,  2 
,,       cincrea,  2 
,,       iitrrKcu,  2 
Syphcotidc'i  li(  iii/cdeusix,  227 
Syrniiun  n/iiro,  86 
,,         indraiice,  205 
,,         ui'Jndoxum,  277 
,,  iroodj'ordi,  256 


Tarhylia/ifex  Jlainatdi'*,  1 02 
Tcvhyerrs  ciiterens,  278 
Tadonia  canarra,  107 
,,         tadontoidex,  327 
,,         rariei/akt,  327 
,,  rid  pauser,  107 

TaUetjaUu-s  lathami,  335 
Tanager,  Sayaca,  285 
Taiiaijridd',  285 
Tantalus,  Indian,  212 
Teal,  114 
Tern,  Arctic,  Kil 

„      Black,  161 

,,      Common,  160 
T(trao  rupido,  282 

,,       /thaxiaiiellni,  282 

,,       telrix,  127 

,,       inoijaf/ns,  127 
Telraognllnx  hbnalayen.fii,  221 
Tetraoiiidiv,  127 
Telrapteryx  paradiiea,  270 
Thick-knee,  Australian,  3  18 
,,  British,  144 
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Thrush,  FalUland  Island,  273 
,,        Horsfield's,  169 
,,        Missel,  3 
,,        Song,  3 
Thrushes,  The,  2 
Tinnunculm  alaudarlits,  90 

,,  conchroidcK,  323 

Tit,  Blue,  or  Tom,  18 
,,    Coal,  17 
,,    Crested,  19 
,,     Great,  17 
,,    Long- tailed,  19 
,,    Marsh,  18 
Tits,  The,  17 
7'o(v«.s  7nelanoleucits,  24S 
l^otaiiitx  rala(lri<,  152 
Toucan,  (ireen-billed,  276 
Red-billed,  276 
,,        Toco,  270 
Touracou,  Variegated,  251) 

,,  \Vliile-crested,  251 

Tragopan,  Horned,  223 
Treron  bicinda  215 

,,       phti'nicopfi'ru,  215 
,,       viridi><,  215 
Tribonyx  morderi,  336 
,,         vetitralix,  336 
Trirhoglofsns  ch/orofe/iidotas,  .H06 
,,  7iora'  hollaiidia,  306 

TriiKja  alpina,  152 
,,       canutiiH,  152 
Tri)i(joidef<  lii/po/eucnx,  152 
Troupial,  Black,  276 
Turdidif,  2 

Txirdus  falkla  ndicns,  273 
,,        iliac  us,  2 
,,        meru/a,  2 
,,        mrusicus,  2 
,,       2^(7rtj'<s-,  2 
,,       2"'f<'''o/>^er((s',  16S 
,,        forqiiatu.s,  2 
,,        vise  i  for  us,  2 
Turkey,  136 
Turnix  lepurana,  269 
Turnstone,  151 
Turtle-dove,  Canibayan,  264 
,,  Coimnon,  125 

,,  Vinaceous,  266 

Turtur  cddabrauus,  216 
,,       chinensis,  216 
,,       coininunis,  122 
,,       humi/ls,  216 
,,       mecna,  216 
,,       picturatns,  216 
,,       semitorqua-tiis,  263 
,,       senega  leiisis,  263 
,,       .suratensis,  216 
,,       iinaceus,  263 


Twite,  46 

Tympanistria  hicolor,  263 


u 

Undulated  Grass  Parrakeet,316 

Ujnipa  epops,  249 

Upupidd',  249 

Urobrachya  albonotata,  232 

,,  axiUaru.",  233 

Urocissa  occipitalis,  191 
,,        flavirostris,  191 


V 

Vantllus  vulgaris,  146 
Vidua  ardtns,  232 
,,       paradisea,  232 
,,       principal  is,  232 
Vnltnr  calrus,  207 
\'ulture,  Egyptian,  258 

Pondicherry,  208 
,,         Secretary,  258 


Wa(;tail,  Grey,  24 
Pied,  23 
Ray's,  24 
White,  24 
,,  Yellow,  24 

Waterhen,  Black-tailed,  336 

„  Mortier's,  3H6 

Waxbill,  Australian,  292 
,,         Cinereous,  235 
,,         Comuion,  233 
,,         Crimson  eared,  234 
,,         Crimson-faced,  23() 
,,         Crimson- winged,  236 
,,         Dufresne's,  234 
,,         Green,  182 
.,         Orange-cheeked,  234 
Red-bellied,  233 
St.  Helena,  235 
Wieners,  238 
Zebra,  236 
Wax  wing,  27 
Weaver,  Bengal,  184 

Black-bellied,  242 
,,         Birds,  181 
,,         Crimson-crowned,  242 
,,         Grenadier,  241 
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Weaver,  Long-tailed,  241  Wood  Swallows,  The,  287 

,,         ilauyar,  184  Wryneck,  80 

,,         Shining,  241 
Whalehead,  261 

^^'heatear,  8  X 

Whimbtel,  157 

Whiiichat,  8  Xanthomyza  phrygia,  293 

Wljitethroat,  5 

Lesser   a 
Whydah,  Paradise,  240 

,,  Pin-tailed,  240  Y 

,,  Red-chested,  241 

,,         Yellow-backed,  241  Ykllowiiammkk,  oS 

Wii^eon,  1 17 
^Viilow  Warbler,  6 
Wonga-\\'onga  Pigeon,  332 

Woodchat,  26  Z 

\Voodcock,  Australian,  339 

,,  Common,  153  Zauo/rkhia /tncophi'ys, '2~5 

^Voodlark,  71  Z'liaida  nmnbilM,  2~S 

Woodpecker,  Greater  Spotted,  78  ,,        lmo/if''ra,2~S 

,,  Green,  78  ,,        inarliiiica,  278 

,,  Lesser  Spotted,  78  X<tit<rop>i  (lor.ialiK,  2SS 

Wood  Quest,  124  ,,         /o/uWi's  288 


Printed  by  Co-vnii  &^  CiKr  l.iniiteii,  Petlh. 
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Letletsf Tondon.'-  REGISTERED  OFFICES : 

21,  SURREY  STREET,  STRAND, 

LONDON,  W.C. 

CF"HE  large  amount  of  influential  support  which  has  been  obtained 
1  for  the  important  undertaking  of  "Thp:  Imperial  Prkss," 
and  the  prospect  of  wide-reaching  results,  from  the  efforts  of  its 
Committees,  in  the  direction  of  promoting  the  Unity  and  Pros- 
perity of  the  British  Empire,  have  suggested  the  great  desirability 
of  extending  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness.  The  Organising  or 
Executive  Committee  have  therefore  determined  to  seek  the  co- 
operation of  a  much  larger  number  of  Members. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  no  more  powerful  influence  than 
that  of  AN  Educative  Press  could  possibly  be  brought  to  bear  in 
furtherance  of  the  great  objects  sought  to  be  attained.  By  books  ; 
such  as  those  of  "  The  Lmperial  Librarv,'"  by  Magazines,  by  News- 
papers, and  by  other  means  within  the  compass  of  Literature  and 
Art,  it  is  believed  that  a  substantial  impetus  will  be  given  to  the 
great  movement  now  progressing  for  adding  further  solidity  and 
strength  to  the  magnificent  Empire  of  Her  Majest}'  the  Queen. 

By  multiplying  centres  of  influence  in  all  parts  of  this  Empire  an 
important  stride  will  be  made  towards  the  rapid  accomplishment  of 
the  objects  of  The  Imperial  Press  :  and  this  can  best  be  brought 
about,  the  Committee  believe,  by  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
Shareholding  body. 


THE   OBJECTS 

for  which  The  Imperial  Press,  Limited,  has  been  formed,  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  Extracts  from  its  Memorandum  of  Association  : — 

{a)  To  estabhsh  a  great  commercial  enterprise  which,  whilst  pro- 
ducing profit  for  its  originators,  shall  seek  especially  to 
promote,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Press,  objects 
conducive  to  the  moral,  educational,  material,  and  social 
prosperity  of  the  British  Race  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 

{b)  To  carry  on  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  throughout  the 
British  Empire,  and  elsewhere,  the  business  of  Printers, 
Publishers,  Bookbinders,  Booksellers,  and  any  other  business 
or  undertaking  connected  therewith,  or  in  any  way  incidental 
to  Science,  Art,  and  Literature. 

{c)  And  for  that  purpose  to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  the 
proprietorship  or  copyright  in  any  work  of  Science,  Art,  or 
Literature,  and  in  any  book,  or  printed  or  written  article,  or 
the  title  or  titles  thereof,  or  any  artistic  or  literary  contribution 
whatsoever,  and  to  re-sell  the  same  or  any  portion  thereof. 

{d)  To  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  any  books,  magazines,  or 
other  periodicals,  whether  for  use  or  for  re-sale,  and  likewise 
any  stereotype,  letter-piess,  engraved  or  other  blocks  or 
stones  or  anything  whatsoever  for  printing  or  reproducing 
books,  magazines,  periodicals,  or  other  works  of  Science,  Art, 
or  Literature. 

{e)  To  carry  on  the  business  of  General  Advertising  Agents  and 
Advertising  Contractors. 

y)  To  purchase,  have,  or  otherwise  acquire  any  property,  land, 
buildings,  manufactories,  letters-patent,  machinery,  plant, 
licences,  concessions,  grants  or  monopolies,  or  to  re-sell  the 
same  or  any  of  the  same. 

{g)  To  enter  into  partnership  or  into  an}-  other  arrangement  for 
sharing  profits,  obtaining  union  of  interests  or  co-operation 
with  any  person  or  company,  carrying  on  or  about  to  carry 
on  any  business  or  transaction  that  may  seem  conducive  to 
the  Company's  objects  or  any  of  them.  And  for  such  pur- 
poses to  provide  or  advance  money  to  assist  any  such  person 
or  companv,  and  to  guarantee  the  performance  of  contracts 
effected  through  the  Company's  Agency  or  otherwise. 

{h)  To  do  all  such  other  things  as  may  be  necessary  or  incidental, 
or  conducive  to  the  before-mentioned  objects  or  any  of  them. 

(/)  To  amalgamate  with  any  other  similar  undertaking  or  com- 
pany upon  the  terms  of  payment  in  shares  or  money. 

There  are  Trade  Contracts  of  which  each  applicant  for  shares 
may  obtain  a  copy, or  inspection, on  enquiry  at  the  Company's  Offices. 
A  Duplicate  of  the  Contract  registered  may  also  be  seen. 


THE  OBJECTS  OF 
THE   IMPERIAL  PRESS,   Limited, 

have  been  warmly  commended  by  a  considerable  number  of  public 
men  (in  addition  to  those  who  form  its  General  Committee) 
competent  to  form  a  sound  judgment  as  to  its  merits  ;  as  an 
instance  of  which,  the  following  opinion  of  a  ver}?  representative 
man  is  given  : — 

LORD   CHARLES  BERESFORD, 

in  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  says  : — 

"  I  wish  your  scheme  every  possible  success.  I  thnik 
there  is  ample  scope  for  "  The  Imperial  Press,  Limited,'' 
to  educate  people  on  Imperial  matters  and  to  make  them 
see  that  the  Empire  means  more  than  these  little  Islands. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  Navy  for  which  I  am 
always  working  ;  and  if  you  can  only  make  people  realise 
that  our  Navy  is  the  buttress  which  supports  the  bridge 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  that,  if  that 
buttress  is  weak  or  inefficient,  the  whole  structure  will 
crumble,  you  will  be  doing  a  most  excellent  work.  I  think 
that  your  idea  of  sandwiching  these  very  practical  lessons, 
in  "  The  Imperial  Magazine,"  between  more  palatable  and 
entertaining  matter,  is  well  planned  and  deserves  success." 


t 


CONDUCTED  BY  FRANCIS  GEORGE  HEATH, 

Will  be  Issued  In  a  series  of  Volumes  which,  elegantly  bound,  wil 
be  published  at  5-  each,  net. 


"The  Imperial  Library"  is  to  consist  of  works  of  •  far-reaching 
interest,  giving  information  upon  every  subject  concerning  our  great 
Empire — all  designed  to  aid  the  noble  movement,  now  progressing, 
for  strengthening  the  ties  which  unite  the  Mother  Country  to  the 
splendid  Colonies  which  are  the  power  and  the  pride  of  "  Greater 
Britain." 

The  great  and  far-reaching  object  for  which  "  The  Imperial 
Library  "  has  been  founded  is  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
millions  of  our  splendid  Empire  a  knowledge  of  what  the}-,  as 
citizens  in  their  huge  commonwealth,  are  so  proutl  to  possess  ;  and  , 
thus,  it  is  hopetl,  n;av  be  built  up,  bv  gradual  means  and  at  a  cost 
that  may  come  (by  easy  instalments)  within  the  pecuniar}-  resources 
of  the  humblest  of  intelligent  readers,  a  storehouse  of  information 
collected  with  one  object  and  under  one  system  ;  and  ultimately,  it 
may  reasonably  be  hoped,  there  will  be  produced  an  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica  such  as  no  private  person  at  present  possesses. 


London : 

THE   LMPERLVL   PRESS,   Limitkh, 

21,  Surrey  Street,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 


APPLICATION    FORM    FOR    MEMBERSHIP 

The  imperial  PRESS,  Ltd. 

Registered  tindir  th'  Covipaniei'  Acts,  1S62  to  1890  {tvherehy  the  liability  of  Men  bets 

is  limited  to  th';  amount  of  their  Shares),  with  a  capital  of  £2^,000,  divided 

into  25,000  Shares  0/ £1  each  {with  po-iver  to  increase'). 

N.B. — The  Application  Form  (which  can  he  copied),  with  the  remittaiice,  should  lie  sent,  in  the  first 
instance,  direct  to  the  Bankers. 


2s.  6d.  per  Share  is  payabh  on  application,  and  5s.  per  Sliai'3  on  allotment,  and  the 
balance  by  calls  of  2s.  6d.  per  Shar?,  as  required,  at  one  month's  notice  of  call. 

TO    THE    E.XECUTn'E    COMMITTEE    OF    "THE    IMPERIAL 

PRESS,   LIMITED." 

Registered  Offices  -21,  SURREY  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

GlCNTI.FMF.N, 

I  desire  to  become  ;i  Member  of  "The  Imperl\i,  Press,  LnnxED,'' 
and  to  assist  in  any  way  in  my  power  tlie  objects  of  the  undertaking  ;  and 
having  paid  to  your  Puinkers,  The  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 

LiMFi  ED,  Lothbury,  London,  E.C.,  the  sum  of  £ : being  a 

deposit  of on  an  application  for Shares  of  ^i  each  in  the  above- 
named  Company,  I  hereby  apply  for  that  number  of  Shares  on  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  Company's  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association 
and  Prospectus,  and  subject  to  its  contracts;  and  I  agree  to  accept  the  same, 
and  to  make  the  payments  above  mentioned  ;  and  I  authorise  you  to  place 
my  name  on  the  Register  of  Members  of  the  Company,  in  respect  of. the 
Shares  so  allotted. 

Name  in  full _.     

Address 


Description 


Usual  Signature    - 

P(;i/e 


Dedicated  by  Express  Permission  to 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN-EMPRESS. 


'imperial    Defence/' 

Sir  George S.  Clarke,  k.g.m.g..  f.r.s.,  re.. 

rONTKRNS    THK 

DEFENCE  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE, 

Is  Illustrated  by  8   Engravings  and  2  Coloured  Maps,  and 

IS    NOW    READY. 

In   One   Handsome   \'olume,  Cloth  Gik,  with   Special    Emblematic 

Design. 

Part  I. — Thk  Empire.  Part  II. — Tradk. 

Part  III.— The  Navv.  Part  IV.— The  Army. 

Part  V. — Imperial  Organisation. 


PRICE,  5/-  NET.         POST  FREE,  5/6. 

The  Times,  A^tW  26tb,  1897,  says:- "The  conductors  of  the  'Imperial  Librarj- '  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  secured  the  services  of  Sir  George  Clarke  to  contribute  an  inaugural  volume  on 
'  Imperial  Defence.'  No  writer  of  our  time  is  belter  qualified  to  do  justice?  to  so  iii^'piring  a  theme 
or  has  shown  a  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  its  real  dimensions  and  conditions.  The  growth  of  that 
Imperial  sentiment  which  makes  for  unity  and  passionately  repudiates  all  thought  of  separation  is 
perhaps  the  most  significant  characteristic  of  the  reign  whose  splendid  achievements  and  long 
duration  the  whole  Empire  is  now  on  the  eve  of  celebrating.  If  the  note  o.*"  the  last  century  was 
Imperial  expansion,  that  of  the  present  is  Imperial  concentration.  We  have  indeed,  extended  the 
bounds  of  Empire  in  these  latter  days  far  more  widely  than  our  forefathers  did.  But  the  world  has 
grown  smaller  since  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  with  the  contractions  of  time  and  space — 
which  we  owe  to  science  and  to  mechanical  enterprise — has  grown  a  deeper  sense  of  kin  and  a 
larger  wisdom  in  framing  that  Imperial  body  politic  of  which  it  is  the  soul.  It  is  therefore  not 
without  a  deep  significance  that  Sir  George  Clarke's  stimulating  essay  on  '  Imperial  Defence'  should 
be  dedicated  in  this  year  of  jubilee  'to  the  Queen  Empress,  by  her  Majesty's  most  gracious 
permission.'  .  .  .  The  method  pursued  by  Sir  George  Clarke  is  urimpeachable,  and  the  principles 
enunciated  by  him  are  justified  by  history  and  now  accepted  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the  State. 
In  the  coming  pan- Britannic  festival  of  the  Empire  the  wise  counsels  preferred  in  this  luminous 
exposition  of  the  things  which  belong  to  its  peace  should  net  pass  unheeded.  There  is  no  lime 
like  the  present  to  take  thought  for  the  common  defence  of  what  all  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  now 
regard  as  their  common  and  inalienable  patrimony  ;  and  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  better 
assistance  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  masterly  essay  for  giving  such  thought  precision  and  such 
action  consistency." 

London:  THE   IMPERIAL   PRESS,   Limited, 
21,  Surrey  Street,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 


SOME    PRESS    OPINIONS    OF 
"IMPERIAL    DEFENCE." 


SPECTATOR. 


"A  very  useful  textbook,  not  only  on  the  subject  of  defence,  but  also  on  the  growth 
and  actual  extent  of  the  British  Empire  as  it  exists  to-day.  The  chapters  that  Sir 
George  Clarke  devotes  to  the  actual  condition  of  our  navy  and  army  give  a  very 
lucid  and  clear  aspect  of  our  system  of  defence  and  its  practical  working.  But  by  far 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  his  book  is  the  able  manner  in  which  he  discusses  the 
wider  question  of  Imperial  organization,  and  succeeds  in  enforcing  the  lesson  of  the  great 
risks  that  the  country  has  run  in  the  past,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  exercising 
a  wiser  and  more  far-seeing  prudence  in  the  future.'"' 

MORNING  ADVERTISER, 

"The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  such  an  excellent  start  to  their  under- 
taking, and  the  public  on  the  existence  of  such  a  practical  work."' 

ARM7  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE. 

"  A  volume  that  condenses  with  admirable  lucidity  the  main  features  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  book  is  a  veritable  armoury  from  which  arguments  may  be  drawn,  and  out 
of  which  reasonable  judgments  may  be  evolved.  Appropriately,  it  opens  with  a  survey 
of  what  we  may  call  the  genesis  of  the  Empire,  and  deals  with  the  purpose  and  sig- 
nificance of  wars.  .  .  .  We  hope  for  a  wide  sale  for  the  book." 

SCOTSMAN. 

"  Sir  George  S.  Clarke's  book  on  '  Imperial  Defence '  inaugurates  a  series  of 
volumes  to  be  called  'The  Imperial  Library,'  and  it  says  much  for  their  prospect  of 
success.  ...  A  man  who  wishes  to  be  well  informed  upon  its  subject  will  find  it 
relieve  him  from  the  weariness  of  much  research  in  blue-books,  and  it  cannot  but  do 
good  by  spreading  abroad  a  knowledge  of  the  most  pressing  questions  of  contem- 
poraiy  politics." 

PUBLISHERS'  CIRCULAR. 

"  Readers  will  find  that  the  author  has  treated  the  subject  with  the  exhaustiveness 
which  comes  of  perfect  mastery,  and  his  style  is  clear  and  agreeable." 

DAILY  GRAPHIC. 

"Of  the  capacity  of  Sir  George  Clarke  to  write  on  the  subject  of  Imperial  Defence, 
no  one  who  is  familiar  with  his  essays  and  papers  on  various  aspects  of  the  main 
subject  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  He  has  as  clear  a  grasp  of  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  as  any  public  man,  and  he  has  in  addition  an  admirable  facility  for  lucid 
exposition.  Both  these  features  w'ill  be  found  in  the  present  volume.  .  .  .  Sir  George 
Clarke's  book  will  be  found  most  valuable  by  all  readers  who  wish  to  form  a  clear 
conception  of  the  conditions  underlying  the  successful  defence  of  the  British  Empire." 


LONDON:  THE  IMPERIAL  PRESS,  Limited,  21,  Surrey  Street, 
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Some  Press  Opinions  of  "Imperial  Defence"  {Continued.) 

COMMERCE. 

"  Magnificently  got  up,  and  printed  in  the  most  excellent  way,  on  paper  which  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  handle,  this  volume  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the 
subject  it  deals  with  yet  published.  ...  A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Francis  G. 
Heath  for  the  compilation  of  a  full  index." 

LEEDS  MERCURY. 

"  The  wi  iter  justifies  his  claim  to  l)e  regarded  as  a  man  of  letters  as  well  as  oi 
action.     The  plates  and  diagrams  are  beautifully  produced." 

MEIiBOTJRNE  ARGUS. 

"There  could  be  no  more  auspiriou-;  .-ca-;on  fni  llic  inauguration  of  the  Imperial 
Library  than  the  year  in  which  we  celebrate  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  reiin  of 
Victoria,  and  there  could  be  no  happier  beginning  of  such  a  series  than  that  which  has 
been  made  i)y  Sir  George  Clarke  in  his  admirable  volume  f>n  'Imperial  Defence.'" 

BIRMINGHAM  DAILY  GAZETTE. 

"  Tiiis  book  from  its  very  title  page  to  the  end  teems  with  interesting  informat'on, 
set  forth  in  interesting  fashion,  and  oi  supreme  importance  to  every  Englishman.'' 

STATIST. 

"  .Sir  George  Clarke  has  written  a  little  liook  on  the  problems  of  [mperial  Defence 
wh'ch  can  confidently  be  recommended  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  subject  and 
yet  wish  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  it."' 

JOURNAL,  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 

"  This  is  the  work  of  an  expert  whose  views  upon  this  great  fjuestion  of  Imperial 
Defence  have  been  .so  much  Icjfjre  the  public  during  recent  years.  .Sir  George  Clarke 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  •■ubject,  and  has  .'■o  lieen  enabled  to  .set  forth  the  con- 
ditions of  the  national  problem,  and  to  point  out  the  road  towards  a  solution." 

DUNDEE  COURIER. 

"  No  more  appropriate  or  more  serviceable  addition  to  the  Imperial  Library  could 
be  obtained  than  this  ins'ructive  and  intcrc-ting  hook." 

I IVERPOOL  COURIER. 

"  When  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  comes  to  be  written,  one  of  its 
notable  features  will  undoubtedly  be  the  conception  and  growth  of  the  Imperial  idea, 
and  may  we  hope  the  full  realization  of  that  idea.  To  further  that  realization  is  the 
chief  object  of  ihe  Imperial  Press,  Limited,  and  one  of  the  means  towards  this  end 
is  the  publication  of  such  books  as  this  of  Sir  George  Clarke,  which  forms  the  first  of 
the  Imperial  Library  .  .  .  On  this  subject  no  higher  authority  couhl  be  found." 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN. 

"The  first  volume  of  the  new  '  Imperial  Library"  is  a  work  on  Imperial  Defence, 
by  Lieut. -Col.  .'^ir  George  Clarke,  K.C..\I  G.  If  all  the  works  in  the  Imperial  Library 
are  as  sound  and  reasonable  as  this,  the  new  series  is  destined  to  do  much  service  in 
popularizing  the  incliigent  and  sober-minded  study  of  Imperial  (juestions."' 
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Imperial  Britain 

A  Comprehensive  Description  of 

The  Geography ,  History^  Commerce,    Trade,   Government 

and  Religion  of  the  British  Empire. 

In  2  Volumes. 
With  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 


Vol.  I. 
THE   BRITISH   EMPIRE   IX   EUROPE. 

Vol.    II. 

(///  preparation.) 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  IN  ASIA,  AFRICA,  AMERICA 
AND  AUSTRALIA. 

BY 

THE    REV.    THEODORE    JOHNSON,    M.A., 

Late  Chief  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Rochester  Diocese, 

and  Author  of 

'A  Geojrraphy  and  Atlas  of  the  British  Empire,"  "A  Handbook  of 

English  History,''  "  The  Parish  Guide,"  etc.,  etc. 


LoxDOX  : 

THE  IMPERIAL  PRESS,  Limited, 

21,  Surrey  Street,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 


(In  Preparation.) 

IMPERIAL    AFRICA. 

A  Description  of  the  History,  Geography,  Commerce, 

Government  and  Prospects  of  the 

BRITISH   POSSESSIONS   IN   AFRICA, 

with  Notes  on  Anthropology,  Natural  History,  Native  Customs, 

and  Languages. 

[IN  THREE    VOL  UMES,  with  Illustrations  and  Maps). 

Vol.  I.— BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA.         {Keady  Shortly.) 

Vol.  II.— BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.    Vol.  III.— BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

RY 

MAJOR  A.  F.  MOCKLER-FERRYMAN,  F.R.G.S.,   F.Z.S.,  &c., 

of  the  Oxfordshire  Lii^lit  Infantry, 
Author  of  "  Up  the  Niger,"   "  In  the  Northman's  Land,"  &c. 


Till:  EVOLUTION  OF  FEDERALISM, 

Rv  DR.  JETHRO  BROWN, 

Principal  of  the  Tasmanian  University,  and 

Thk  HoNoi-RAHLK  ANDREW  INGLIS  CLARK, 

Attorney-General  for  Tasmania. 


(Now  Ready.) 
IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

BIRDS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 
By  DR.  W.  T.  GREENE,  F.Z.S. 

Author  of 

"The  Song  Birds  of  Great  Britain,"  "  Favourite  Foreign  Birds,"  "The  Birds 

of  my  Garden,'  "  Parrots  in  Captivity,"  "  The  Amateur's  Aviary  of 

Foreign  Birds,"   *'  Feathered  Friends  :  Old  and  New," 

"  The  Grey  Parrot,"  etc. 

London  :  THE  IMPERIAL  PRESS,  Limited, 
21,  SuRRKY  Street,  V^ictoria  Embankment,  W.C, 


WORKS  BY  FRANCIS   GEORGE   HEATH. 


(NOW  READY,  price  Ss.  net,,  COLOURED  PLATES  ENTIRELY  REDRAWN.) 

THE  FERN  WORLD 

BY 

FRANCIS  GEORGE  HEATH, 

Editor  of  the  New  Edition  of  "  Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery." 

Author  of 

"Our  Woodland  Trees,''   "The  Fern  Paradise,"   "  Sylvan  Spring," 

"Autumnal  Leaves,"   "The  Fern  Portfolio,"    "Whereto  find  Ferns," 

"  My  Garden  Wild,"   "Trees  and  Ferns,"   "Tree  Gossip,'" 

•'  Burnham  Beeches,"'  "  The  English  Peasantry,"' 

"  Peasant  Life  in  the  West  of  England," 

etc.,  etc. 

New  and  cheaper  Edition  (being  the  eighth),  price  $s.  net,  containing 
12  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 

*#*  "THE    FERN    WORLD"    has    been    sold    in    every    English-speaking 
country  in  the  world. 


CONTENTS. 

Part  L— THE  FERN  WORLD.— Litroduction— The  Germs  of  Fern 
Life — Conditions  of  Growth — Structure — Classification — Distribution — 
Uses — The  Folk-lore  of  Ferns. 

Part  IL— FERN  CULTURE.— Introduction— Soil  and  Aspect— General 
Treatment — Propagation — A  Fern  Valley — Subterranean  Fern  Culture 
— A  Fern  Garden — Fern  Rockery — A  Fern  House — Pot  Culture  of 
Ferns — Ferns  at  Home. 

Part  IIL  — FERN  HUNTING.— Introduction  — Fern  Holidays— Fern 
Collecting — Frond  Gathering. 

Part  IV.— SOME  RAMBLES  THROUGH  FERNLAND.— Introduction 
— Down  a  Combe  to  the  Sea — The  Valleys  of  the  Lyn — The  Valley  of 
the  Rocks — Clovelly — Sea  and  Sky  and  Waving  Green — Torbay — The 
South-east  Coast  of  Devon — The  Home  of  the  Sea  Fern. 

Part  V,-BRITISH  FERNS  :  Their  Description,  Distribution,  and 
Culture. 

London  :  THE  IMPERIAL  PRESS,  Limited,  21,  Surrey  Street, 
Victoria  Embankment,  W.C, 


xii 
SOME   PRESS  OPINIONS 

THE    FERN    WORLD. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW: — "The  work  may  be  said  to  comprise  the 
whole  firammar  and  dictionary  of  the  fern  world — a  delightful  addition  to  the 
naturalist's  library. "' 

THE  ATHEN-ffiUM : — "The  book  contains  good,  well-written  descriptions  of 
:iur  native  ferns,  with  indications  of  their  habitats,  the  conditions  under  which  they 
grow  naturally,  and  under  which  they  may  1)0  cultivated." 

THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  :—"  The  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated.  The  ferns  are  photographed  and  coloured  with  an  excellency  we  have 
never  seen  surpassed.  The  vohime  is  a  very  charming  one,  and  is  as  fascinating  for 
the  general  reader  as  it  is  useful  for  the  amateur  cultivator.  Vivid  and  felicitous 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  touches  of  poetry,  accounts  of  rambles,  a  pervading 
glow  of  enthusi.asm,  and  nn  easy,  sparkling  style  combine  with  the  useful  information 
to  make  the  volume  one  that  even  those  most  insensible  to  the  charms  of  nature  will 
be  glad  to  possess."' 

THE  WORLD: — "It  is  equally  charming  and  useful.  No  work  of  the  kind 
could  advance  a  more  substantial  claim  to  popularity  of  the  best  kind." 

THE  STANDARD  : — "  The  execution  of  the  work  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
past  fame  and  the  j^resent  aims  of  the  author." 

THE  MORNINQ  POST :—"  The  illustrations  in  the  'Fern  World'  are 
simply  perreclion." 

THK  SPECTATOR: — "  Many  lovers  of  the  quieter  a«pects  of  nature  will  thank 
us  fur  directing  their  nttcniii.n  U>  Mr.  Heath's  '  Kkrn  World.'" 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH: — "The  name  of  its  author  is  a  guar.antee  for 
the  practical  value  of  'The  Fern  World,'  whilst  its  elegant  appearance  and  copious 
illustrations  furni.-h  th.eir  own  recommendation.'' 

JOHN  BULL: — "'Thh  I'Ern  World'  is  one  of  the  most  charming  books 
upon  a  charming  subject  which  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  meet  with." 

LIGHT: — "We  should  infinitely  prefer  to  spend  the  summer  or  autumn  holidays 
with  Mr.  Heath's  charmingly-written  apotheosis  of  ferns  than  with  any  work  of 
current  fiction  that  we  know  of.  .  .  .  Fven  for  the  reader  who  cares  little  or  nothing 
for  ferns  there  is  much  to  captivate  and  hol<l  the  interest  and  invagination  in  this  book." 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  LONLiON  NEWS:  — "'TiiK  Fekn  World'  is  both 
instructive  and  delightful  in  the  highest  degree,  combining  exact  botanical  description 
with  the  most  inviting  and  enchanting  accounts  of  many  a  ramble  in  the  sweetest 
rural  haunts.  .  .  .  But  in  this  delightful  book  the  study  of  botanical,  generic  and 
specific  varieties  has  obtained  a  fascinating  and  most  helpful  method  of  representation. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  twelve  of  the  finest  plates,  from  photographs  of  fronds, 
collected  and  grouped  by  the  author,  which  are  unquestionably  the  most  beautiful, 
vivid  and  failhlul  pictures  of  plant  life  that  have  ever  yet  appeared  in  any  work  of 
this  class.     I'hey  have  all  the  freshness  of  the  living  hues  of  nature." 

THE  QUEEN: — "  'The  Fern  World'  is  a  beautiful,  instructive  and  bewitch- 
ing book." 

London:  THE  IMTERLVL  PRESS,  Limited,  21,  Surrey  Street,  W.C. 


IN  PREPARATION. 

Autumnal 

Leaves. 

By    FRANCIS    GEORGE    HEATH. 

©' — iS^ — ^ 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  price  5i\  net,  containing  twelve  coloured 
plates  of  autumn-tinted  leaves  and  numerous  wood  engravings. 

©■ — ^S> — @ 
SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  OF  "AUTUMNAL  LEAVES." 

SPECTATOR  : — '■  This  cliarmingly-ilhistrated  volume  will  delight  many  eyes." 

SATURDAY  REVIEW: — "The  present  charming  volume  is  in  eveiy  way 
attractive." 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE: — "  Perhaps  the  most  novel  and  pleasing  of  all  the 
numerous  books  Mr.  Francis  George  Heath  has  written." 

GlTJEEN  : — "  Mr.  Heath's  writings  on  the  poetry  of  forest  and  field  are  fascinating 
in  the  highest  degree.     'Autumnal  Leaves'  stands  unrivalled." 

PALIj  MALIi  GAZETTE: — "The  coloured  representations  of  various  autumn 
leaves  have  been  produced  with  immense  care  and  marvellous  accuracy.  .  .  .  The 
result  is  a  facsimile — as  perfect,  perhaps,  as  imitative  art  could  make  it — of  every 
detail  in  the  original  foliage.  .  .  .  Mr.  Heath  is  above  all  things  a  master  of  word 
painting,  who  can  make  minute  and  deft  description  do  duty  instead  of  palette  and 
colour-box  in  a  way  that  is  quite  surprising  for  its  vivid  and  graphic  effect." 

TABLET : — "  Mr.  Heath  has  now  passed  from  the  tender  blooms  of  spring  to  the 
sunset-dyed  glories  of  autumn  ;  but  we  recognise  in  the  book  before  us  the  mind  of 
long  ago.  There  is  the  same  tender  regard  for  all  that  in  nature  lives ;  the  same  keen 
insight  for  revealing  wonders  unseen  by  the  casual  passer-by ;  the  same  power  of 
holding  his  readers'  deepest  attention  ;  and  the  same  gift  of  adoi^ning  each  subject  to 
which  he  sets  his  hand." 


IN  PREPARATION. 


Burnham 

Beeches. 

By  FRANCIS  GEORGE  HEATH. 

NEW    EDITION. 

Contents. — i.  Remnants  of  the  Sylvan  Past — 2.  Burnham  Forest 
— 3.  The  Beeches — 4.  Burnham  and  its  Common — 5.  A  Ramble 
to  Burnham — 6.  The  Railway — 7.  The  Walk — 8.  The  Woods. 

"BURNHAM    BEECHES"  is  illustrated  by  eight  beautifully 

executed  wood  engravings,  and  a  Map  of  Burnham 

Beech-woods  and  Common. 


The  late  LoRn  BeacoNSKIEI.D,  in  a  letter  to  the  author  written  from  Ilughendcn 
l\!anr)f,  December  28th,  1S80,  says:  "Your  life  is  occupied  with  two  subjects  which 
always  interest  me  :  the  condition  of  our  peasantiy  and  trees.  .  .  With  regard  to  trees, 
I  passed  ])art  of  my  youth  in  the  shade  of  Burnham  Beeches,  and  have  now  tiie  happi- 
ness of  living  amid  my  own  '  green  retreats.'  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  ancients 
worshipped  trees.  Lakes  and  mountains,  however  glorious  for  a  time,  in  time  weary 
— sylvan  scenery  never  palls." 

SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  OF  "BURNHAM  BEECHES." 

ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS: — "The  Burnham  Beeches  were  sav  d  by 
the  libtraliiy  of  ihe  L'.mioii  City  Corpiiiaiinn,  iinimjJtcd  thereto  by  an  accomplished 
writer  of  jileasant  bo  'ks  aboul  trees  and  finis  and  rural  delights,  Mr.  Francis  George 
Heath,  who  addressed  the  pul)l'C  aulhoriiies  with  earnest  letters  of  remonstrance.  .  .  . 
A  chaniiiiig  little  volume." 

GLOBE: — "  Writing  with  even  more  than  his  usual  brilliancy;  Mr.  Heath  here 
gives  the  public  an  interesting  monograph  of  the  splendid  old  trees.  .  .  .  This  charm- 
ing little  work." 

GUARDIAN  : — "A  charming  lilt'ev.  lume  illustrated  by  some  choice  engravings 
of  wooilland  scener}',  besides  foXir  faithful  transcripts  of  the  Beeches  in  their  spring, 
summer,  autumn  and  winter  dress." 

DAILY  NEWS: — "We  have  here  a  pretty  desciiption  of  the  Beeches  and 
surrounding  neighbourhood,  with  its  associations,  picturesque,  topographical,  and 
biographical." 

SPECTATOR:-  "A  most  rea<'.able  account  of  the  Beeches.  .  .  .  There  are 
some  veiy  pretty  illustrations.  Let  our  readers  enjoy  Mr.  Heath's  book  now,  and 
go  to  see  the  Beeches  themselves  in  the  summer" 

RECORD: — "The  charm  of  style  and  perfection  of  illustration." 


XV 


The   Imperial   Magazine 

(REGISTERED) 

WILL  BE  ONE   OF   THE    FORTHCOMING   PUBLICATIONS    OF 

The  Imperial  Press,  Limited, 

and  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made  for  it. 


'*THE    IMPERIAL    MAGAZINE'*    is   to   be   a 

beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated  Sixpenny  Monthly. 
Besides  fiction  — which  will  be  a  powerfully  attractive 
feature — it  will  deal  with  Biographical  and  Descriptive 
subjects,  covering  the  fields  of  Recreation,  Literature, 
Science  and  Art  in  so  comprehensive  a  manner  as  to 
possess  interest  for  English  readers  everywhere. 

To  promote  the  iifiity  of  the  British  Empire,  to  open 
up  to  British  readers  at  home  the  beautiful  scenery  and 
the  magnificent  natural  resources  of  our  Colonies  will  be 
especial  ai7ns  of  the  conductors  of  the  Magazine,  and  to 
endeavour  to  bring  about  a  federation  of  English-speaking 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  also  an  object  that  will 
be  kept  steadily  in  view. 

On  the  next  page  will  be  found  a  reduced  facsimile  of  the  proposed  design 
for  the  cover  of  "THE  IMPERIAL  MAGAZINE." 


London:  THE  IMPERIAL  PRESS,  Limited,  21,  Surrey  Street, 
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Seduced  Desig-n  for  Front  Cover. 
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